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Novels, French Simultaneously with the disappear- 

and English ance of the three-volume novel in 
England comes the announcement of the decay of the 
French novel. French publishers assert that the novels 
of to-day no longer command the interest of the read- 
ing public, and this lack of success is attributed to the 
fact that the novel is not a product of the imagination 
and a work of fiction. The very same thing is true in 
the artistic world, where the artist has become a tran- 
scriber of nature only. The only latitude allowed to 
his brush is that of inventing a novel method of expres- 
sion. Like the novelist he is forever on a search for 
the natural and the real, in the end reproducing with a 
. certain fidelity some object-lesson from his immediate 
surroundings, but permitting all the while his imagina- 
tion to grow stagnant for want of proper use. Under 
these circumstances publishers are awaiting the coming 
of a writer who will seize and idealize the spirit of thé 
age; who will return to the old paths and invest the 
“ document humain” with an ideal contemporary inter- 
est. While the French novel is passing through this 
phase, its English prototype is undergoing a change 
from the cumbersome three-volume form to that of a 
single volume. The three-volume novel has been the 
outgrowth of the English system of book purchase. All 
books are bought there on the co-operative plan, or by 
associations, whose order alone is sufficient to pay any 
publisher the first cost of his venture. Three volumes of 
rubbish has, therefore, been worth often as much as 
three volumes of readable material, and the mediocre 
scribbler has flourished as a consequence. He is the 
one, therefore, to suffer, and in the system of rewards 
under which we exist, it is a pleasure to know that 
merit sometimes wins its right deserts. If the three- 
volume novel is to go, the feeble and worthless stock 
novelist so common in England will soon be rooted out 
of the soil which he has helped to impoverish. Unfor- 
tunately it appears that the circulating libraries are not 
apt to purchase any more of a single-volume book at 
sixpence than they are of three-volume novels at a far 
greater price. This has been demonstrated by the 
actual experience of a large publishing house, and the 
consequence is that war between publishers and the cir- 
culating libraries has been declared, to the benefit, in the 
end, of both the reader of fiction and the writer thereof. 





What the result would be when two 
of our modern war vessels met in 
open conflict has been a question around which great 
interest has centered. We have gone on constructing 
ponderous engines of war without the least certainty of 
the effects which would follow when they met in bat- 
tle. When the ill-fated Victoria toppled over in the 
Adriatic and sank from sheer top-heaviness with an enor- 
mous sacrifice of human life, it was found that a very 
weak spot existed in these powerful and apparently 


A Modern Naval 
Engagement 


invulnerable machines.- We have had to await the open- 
ing of serious hostilities, however, to learn of the action 
of the new or modern navy during an engagement. 
Bearing armor of the most ponderous kind, with cannon 
able to throw projectiles weighing tons, with small arms 
able to riddle the whole atmosphere around with steel 
bullets able to penetrate the very hardest steel, and 
with a propelling power able to carry this terrific bat- 
tery in flight before an enemy, or in hot pursuit of 
one, at a speed little short of phenomenal, the bloody 
character of the next naval engagement could be only 
guessed at. The series of victories, however, which 
have been achieved by the Japanese over the Chinese, 
has furnished some data which will be of service. The 
most important detail, if its truth can be established, is 
the story of an English officer, who, in a press dispatch, 
gives a graphic account of a meeting between the Jap- 
anese flag-ship and a Chinese cruiser. He was an 
engineer upon the Yang-Wai, which, after the Japanese 
had landed some troops at Chemulpo, was ordered out 
to sea to watch the movements of the Japanese fleet. In 
this fleet were the Naniwa, the Kaimon, the Akagi, 
Yoshima and the Chioda. The Yang-Wai overtook the 
fleet eighty miles out at sea, and in defiance of the 
Japanese admiral’s warning passed through the Japanese 
lines. The admiral’s vessel gave chase and the two 
vessels rapidly separated from the rest. When out of 
sight of the others, the Yang-Wai suddenly turned, and, 
to use the narrative of the young engineer, ‘“‘ planted a 
ten-and-a-half-inch shell out of a thirty-eight-ton for- 
ward gun in the port bow of the Metsuchima. It tore 
an enormous hole in her upper-deck and disabled three 
of her eight-inch guns. Passing the Metsuchima on 
the return tack, her secondary battery was fired broad- 
side into the Japanese vessel, and as she passed astern 
her twenty-five-ton gun came to bear on the Japanese 
vessel’s after barbette. Several of the Japanese guns 
were disabled before she was able to return the firé 
Some clever manceuvring followed and both vessels pro- 


“ ceeded to pour broadside after broadside into each 


other. The battle lasted from half-past eleven o’clock 
in the morning until three in the afternoon. After the 
Yang-Wai had been disabled, with the exception of the 
big gun forward, she managed to cripple her opponent 
by a shot which struck the conning tower of the Jap- 
anese vessel, killing the Japanese admiral and several 
of his officers. This completely disabled the Japanese 
ship. Shortly after the Metsuchima ceased firing, and 
while we were busy ascertaining the extent of our own 
injuries we sighted the other Japanese vessels approaching, 
and the Yang-Wai’s commander gave orders to make a 
run for it to Weipaiwei. The scene aboard the Yang- 
Wai after she had withdrawn from the unequal conflict 
was simply hideous. There was but one gun left in 
fighting trim, and that being the big bow gun, it was use- 
less in flight. The six Japanese war vessels pounded 

















away at us as we ran, and we were devoutly thankful 
that our speed was great enough to soon get out of 
range. The Yang-Wei was simply a floating wreck. 
Above the water-line everything was ruin. The pilot- 
house, bridge, and conning tower had gone early in the 
fight; the boats were shot into splinters, and the super- 
structure was in a hopeless, shapeless tangle. The fun- 
nel had been shot away to within four feet of the deck, 
and, as we were running under forced draught, we rigged 
a jury stack of sheet iron and canvas supported. by a 
derrick. A hose was kept playing constantly on this 
make-shift funnel to prevent it from taking fire or melt- 
ing. ‘The captain directed his crippled craft from a jury 
bridge of empty liquor casks and soap-boxes, using a 
boat’s compass, as the binnacles had been shot away. 
The masts were gone and the rudder, too. But steering 
with the twin screws was comparatively easy. The 
Yang-Wai had been in commission nine years, but we 
got twenty knots out of her, or two knots better than 
she did on her trial trip. The junior officer was sent 
down to take charge of the stokeholes, where naked 
coolies were shovelling coal for dear life. He had 
several cases of gin, which he gave to the sweating 
stokers as often as they asked for it. In one hand he 
held a thick club made of a section of thick rubber 


belting, and whenever a man lagged he beat him with it ° 


until he picked up his shovel again. The draught 
that was produced was so fierce that a continuous sheet 
of flame poured from the jury funnel. Below, the 
cruiser was a huge butcher shop. Holes fourteen feet 
square yawned inher side, marking the place where the 
Japanese shells had entered. These war engines in 
bursting had blown the upper deck into fragments. On 
the main deck was the worst of all. It was simply a 
lake of blood fully an inch deep in the shallowest part. 
Writhing in this and floating in the deeper parts were 
heads, arms and legs, with here and there the fragment 


of aman still alive tangled among the fragments of 


timber and steel torn from the cruiser’s sides and decks. 
There were only two white men aboard the cruiser, 
myself and the surgeon, a young Irishman named Kirk. 
As soon as the vessel was out of danger from the shells 
of the Japanese gunboats, he and I with a corps of the 
surgeon’s assistants set about clearing up the terrible 
mess on the main deck. Wherever we found a man 
hopelessly wounded the surgeon gave him instant relief 
from his agony. He carried an atomizer filled with 
prussic acid, and as soon as his hasty examination of a 
hopeless case was finished, he sprayed the poison into 
the man’s mouth and nostrils. The dying men craned 
their necks forward eagerly in their desire to escape 
from the torture they suffered. There were very 
few of the wounded who were not put out of their misery 
by the surgeon’s atomizer. Then the hideous mess on 
the main deck was thrown into the sea and the deck 
washed down with the fire hose. I had no means of 
knowing what the loss was on our Japanese adversary, 
but the vessel itself suffered even more than our snip. 
Her guns were all silenced, and so far as I could see, she 
was unable to make steam. When we drew away not a 
sound could be heard from her. Her mast and funnel 
had been torn away, and her upper work shot to pieces, 
until she looked like a huge junk shop. One of the 
most distressing features of an engagement like this is 
the terrific noise aboard a modern man-of-war, fairly in 
action. The Yang-Wai fought all the time with one 
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screw turning slowly, her fires raked clean, and the steam 
blowing off like the shriek of a gale. The scream of the 
shells, the thud and the vibration as they struck the 
cruiser, the terrific roar as they burst, and the deafening 
noise and concussion of our own guns made it utterly 
impossible for anything else to be heard aboard the ves- 
sel. To my dying day I shall remember that July 12th, 
and most of all, the horrible noise and scene on the 
bloody maindeck. We broke the record, I think, on 
our run to Shanghai, where we arrived at four o’clock 
on July 13th.” 





Professor Tomasso Crudeli, the 
Italian bacteriologist, who, with 
Klebs, was the first to discover the microbe of malaria, 
pronounces the disease a product of the soil and not of 
the water. So much misinformation has spread over 
the world upon the subject that a brief resumé of his 
views may not be out of place. It is essential, he thinks, 
that to produce malaria a soil must contain the malarial 
ferment. No matter how saturated with water a soil 
may be, if the ferment is absent the soil is not unhealthy. 
The notion that the decomposition of vegetable and 
other matters breeds the disease he pronounces to be 
groundless, as well as the idea that the planting of the 
eucalyptus tree can destroy the emanations of the soil 
which are so much dreaded in malarial countries. 
Water is undoubtedly an indispensable factor of this 
mischievous product, because if malarial soil is not kept 
moist during the warm weather, it is incapable of pro- 
ducing malaria. Hence, all other conditions being 
equal, malarial soils containing stagnant water are, by 
right, considered the most dangerous, because in them 
is always found the humidity indispensable to the hurt- 
ful product, even during the driest summers. Very little 
humidity is required, Professor Crudeli believes, to 
breed malaria on a soil which contains these germs, and 
malaria producing soils are to be found in every part of 
the globe. The ferment being an organism, has been 
cultivated and experimented with, with the result that it 
has been found that a minimum temperature of 68° F. 
is necessary to its development, together with a certain 
amount of moisture in the soil, as well as the action of 
the atmosphere on the soil. The latter is an important 
factor, for it is possible to prevent the spreading of the 
ferment if’ the soil is covered either by a thin film of 
water or by grasses whose roots constitute an imper- 
vious mat. Many localities which had before been ma- 
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Jarial have been found to have lost that character after 


the soil had been paved for city streets, covered over by 
houses, by sowing grasses, or by removing the moisture 
from the ground through drainage. 





Professor Campbell of the Lick 
Observatory, is recently reported to 
have demonstrated the fact that the planet Mars has no 
atmosphere. Without an atmosphere, what a world of 
romance is removed from that favorite of the planets; 
for if there is no atmosphere there can be no race of 
inhabitants, and once more the problem of the parallel 
canals of Schiapparelli loses its interest to the star- 
gazer and the dreamer of this earth. Without an atmos- 
phere”Mars is dead—‘“ a piece of cosmical wreckage”— 
floating aimlessly about the heavens, and our friend 
Flammarion must bear with the loss of his character and 
royalties at one fell swoop. Fortunately there is as yet 


A Sad Discovery 
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no confirmation of the sad discovery. Mars has often 
been likened in circumstance to the earth. Fully a 
century ago Herschel pronounced the analogy between 
the planet and the earth to be greater than between any 
other two planets. It had its seas, and its land, each 
visible and emitting a color which made the surface 
of Mars seem like our own. At one time the theory 
that Mars was enveloped in a layer of clouds was advo- 
cated, but has since been abandoned, for the markings 
on its surface have been found to be permanent. The 
land gives every evidence, as does that of the moon, of 
being land, when seen through the telescope, but the 
evidence regarding the seas may be open to more ques- 
tion. Clouds have at times been thought to be dis- 
cerned floating on the planet’s surface, but this may 
have been a mere optical delusion. If there is no 
atmosphere on Mars, there can be no water, for if water 
did exist the heat of the sun would cause a dense vapor 
to cover the planet’s surface. And if lifeless, the pic- 
ture which her surface presents must be a desolate one 
indeed. ‘ Absence of winds and currents—absence of 
motion everywhere—in the sky as on the surface. At 
the most, under the influence of the alternations of heat 
and cold, the disintegration of the rocks, and the 
destruction of equilibrium of the heavy bodies causing 
the fall of ‘débris’ break the monotony of the stillness 
and eternal silence. For sound, as it cannot be com- 
municated without an aerial medium, can only make 
itself known by the contact of solid molecules.” We 
can hardly relinquish our fond dreams of this friendly 
planet for such a picture as this one of the dead moon, 
drawn by Guillemain. Indeed the discovery of such 
a condition on Mars were better left untold. 





If the President of the United 
States should die to-morrow there 
would not be any likeness of him extant by the hand of 
any American painter or sculptor. In calling attention 
to this fact, the Art Amateur gives the following curious 
facts about the perpetuation of the living lineaments of 
our chosen representatives. ‘“ At the World’s Fair,” 
says the editor, “ France and Germany rivalled each 
other in the number of portraits of the heads of their 
respective governments; but you could have searched 
the great galleries of the Art Palace in vain for so much 
as a bust of Mr. Grover Cleveland. The same cause 
of complaint no doubt has existed in this country ever 
since the days of Washington, and we are dependent 
upon a foreign hand even for the only good bust of 
Jefferson, which is—or was—in his own home of 
Monticello. Yet, while the Presidents of the United 
States are thus overlooked, there is special provision to 
perpetuate in marble the features of the Vice-Presidents. 
The Senate, in 1886, adopted a resolution to the effect 
that marble busts of those who have been Vice-Presi- 
dents of the United States should be placed in the 
vacant niches in the Senate chamber from time to time. 
The Library Committee was given charge of the matter, 
and it decided that $800 was the right price to pay for 
a bust, and that five busts at that cost should be ordered 
forthwith, beginning with the living ex-Vice-Presidents 
and then taking up the list in chronological order. 
Accordingly Mr. Edward Clark, architect of the Capi- 
tol, was directed to have them made, and to see that 
the sculptor in each case belonged to the State which 
furnished the Vice-President. Matters proceeded 
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smoothly enough and in the most business-like way until 
the turn came for Chester A. Arthur, and then very 
naturally the name of St. Gaudens was suggested as the 
sculptor. But Mr. St. Gaudens wanted nearly twice 
$800 for his work, and the only way this could be 
arranged was by some friends of Mr. Arthur paying the 
difference in consideration of receiving a replica of the 
bust. Only twelve vacant niches remain, and it is said 
that fifteen more Vice-Presidents have to be represented. 
I have a suggestion to make to overcome this seemingly 
insuperable difficulty. The eight busts already in place 
include those of John Adams, Thomas Jefferson, and 
Chester A. Arthur, each of whom became head of the 
Republic. Let these three be removed to a special 
gallery or a new set of niches hereafter to be devoted 
to the Presidents of the United States, who assuredly 
should no longer be ignored.” This is on a par with 
another curious fact, namely, that there is no repository 
in existence to-day where the painting or sculpture of 
our native artists can be seen. Such a gallery would 
in time be of inestimable historical value. 





The death of the genial ‘* Autocrat 
of the Breakfast Table,” the poet, 
wit, and philosopher, Oliver Wendell Holmes, brings an 
end to the galaxy of literary lights that shed a lustre over 
New England in the earlier years of our history. Dr. 
Holmes had barely entered his eighty-sixth year. Upto 
the time of his death his step was still elastic, his spirits 
buoyant, and his nature as cordial as in his younger days. 
His form was perhaps a little bent and the infirmities of 
old age were overtaking him fast when the summons 
came. He was still a familiar figure, however, at Beverly 
Farms, along the shore of Massachusetts, whither he 
retreated during the summers to live with his daughter. 
While he had no dread of old age, he appreciated the fact 
that existence is only a trial after one has outlived his 
usefulness. ‘‘I have always felt a sincere pity,” he once 
said, ‘‘ for those who in old age become helpless both in 
mind and body. Such persons deserve the commisera- 
tion of their friends and of the world. I should sorrow 
deeply if I thought such a fate would overtake me.” 
Linked with the name of Holmes are those of Longfellow, 
Bryant, Dana, Hawthorne, Emerson, Lowell, Willis and 
Whittier. They represent the Puritanic element in our 
literature. With the exception of an occasional scatter- 
ing meteor like Cooper and Irving, they formed the 
nucleus from which has emanated the purest and best 
of our creative products. Holmes stood among them 
as a versatile and happy genius. His gentle wit and 
harmless satire won him a host of friends and no 
enemies, while his exquisite lyrics, such as Old Iron- 
sides; The Last Leaf and Fhe Chambered Nautilus give 
him a rank—where he most wished to take his place— 
among the American poets. During his life he had 
been by turns investigator, physician, lecturer, critic, 
poet, novelist and wit. A thorough Bostonian at 
heart, he lived throughout his busy career almost in 
sight of the city and the place where he was born, 
at Cambridge. At one time he made his summer 
home as far away as the Berkshire hills, but returned 
again to the neighborhood of Boston, whose streets 
were his happiest haunts and where he was always 
a familiar and appreciated figure. His conversation 
was full of wit and geniality, and his life was blame- 
less and full of honors. 


Oliver Wendell 
Holmes 
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PETER’S SAD HOME-COMING: A DRAMA IN DUTCH 





A selected reading from A Drama in Dutch, By Z. Z. Mac- 
millan & Co, Peter van Eijk, a Hollander, is living in the 
City Road, London, with his wife and child. He has a small 
tobacconist’s shop, but hopeless at the dullness of business, he 
suggests to his wife, Irma, that he go back to Holland to see if he 
can find work there, so they can leave London. He is surprised 
at her taunts and at the lack of love she shows to him, for he 


almost worships her. She heartily sanctions his going away and- 


he leaves London, returning two weeks later. 

The passage back was even worse than the previous 
one, and Peter, who did not escape the sickness this 
time either, chafed at the delay that kept him from his 
wife. At the most he had expected to be away four 
days, but it was already noon on the sixth day before 
he set foot once more in London. 

It had snowed heavily in the meanwhile, and huge 
heaps were piled up on each side of the roads. The fog, 
now intensely black, had settled down thicker than ever 
over the great city, and Peter could scarcely see an 
arm’s length in front of him. In distress at the anxiety 
Irma must be suffering on his account, he pushed on as 
rapidly as he possibly could. Choked by the black 
smoke, bespattered with slush, now coming into collision 
with other pedestrians, now treading with extreme cau- 
tion, at times pausing to attempt to take breath and con- 
sider his bearings, for he was fearful of losing his way, 
he was ever cheered by the vision of the welcome await- 
ing him. 

It was a blissful moment when at length he stood 
outside his own door—another instant, and he would 
hold his sweetheart in his arms. ‘True, the shop was 


closed and the shutters up and all the front of the house . 


dark. But Peter was not surprised at that. It showed 
how prudent Irma was in not opening the business on 
such a day, when she was quite alone and unprotected. 
It was very unlikely that much trade would have been 
done in any case. She was there sitting in the cosy 
back parlor waiting for him, and all unaware of his 
proximity. He debated whether to knock or startle her 
by coming in silently with his latchkey through the 
side door. 

‘“‘ Dear little Irma,” he said, chuckling to himself, and 
carefully feeling outside his breastpocket to see if the 
packages containing the little presents were safe, ‘how 
surprised she will be! ” 

He fumbled softly with the latchkey, and noiselessly 
opened the door, the chuckle expanding into a broad 
grin as he did so. With equal cautiousness he closed 
it, and as he stood still a moment, breathing with relief 
the pure air of the corridor, the intense darkness and 
death-like stillness of the house struck him with a sudden 
fear, driving all laughter far from him. He remained 
glued to the floor, trembling in every limb, listening to 
the sledge-hammer ticking of the tall Dutch clock echo- 
ing through the house. With an effort he pulled him- 
self together and made his way to the tiny back room, 
but there wasonly blackness. The shock was complete, 
and he felt the hot blood surging to his head. His 
shaking fingers with difficulty struck a match, and 
lighted the wax candle that stood in its usual receptacle 
on the mantelpiece. 

Dim though its light was, it sufficed to show him the 
desolation. The hearth was unswept, and the grate 
rusty and filled with the ashes of the last fire that had 


been kindled there. The table was littered with the 
remains of a meal, the cups and saucers unwashed, the 
plates containing scraps of food. In the corner stood 
the cradle with its pillow and coverings disarranged. 
Peter sank into a chair viewing the chill and cheerless. 
apartment in blank despair. Then a multitude of con- 
flicting thoughts came rushing upon him, making his 
brain whirl with their chaotic complexity. At one he 
grasped like a drowning man at a straw. Perhaps, in- 
deed, Irma, mistaken as to the hour by reason of the 
darkness that prevailed, had not yet risen, and, wearied 
out by waiting for him, had been too fatigued to attend 
to the housework. He took the candle and ascended 
to their bedroom, only to encounter the disappointment 
he dreaded. No living soul was there, the bed was in 
disorder, and the whole room untidy. 

He frenziedly explored the rest of the house, search- 
ing every nook and cranny, peering into every cup- 
board, spurred by greater, vague fears of evil. But 
there was no sign of his wife and child anywhere. Only 
the same confusion confronted him at every step. What 
a home-coming it was ! 

At length he gave up the search as fruitless, and 
returned to the parlor, where he lighted the hanging- 
lamp, and carefully extinguished the precious candle. 
His temples were throbbing violently, running a mad 
race with the ticking of the clock. In irritation he 
seized the pendulum and stopped it, experiencing some 
relief from the cessation of the monotonous noise. 

Feverish and unnerved, his mind now one dull aching 
void, utterly incapable of coherent thought, he felt the 
need of a stimulant. There was some cognac in the 
cupboard, and he poured out glass after glass, tossing the 
fiery liquor down his throat; but growing impatient of 
the small capacity of the glass, he applied his lips to the 
bottle itself, and took a deep draught. At first it had 
no effect on him, seeming no more to his palate than so 
much water. But as he sat on, stunned and over- 
whelmed with grief, worn out as he was from his long 
and rough journey, it in time overcame him, and he 
lapsed into an uneasy slumber. 

When he awoke, after a prolonged sleep, he was con- 
scious of a racking pain in his head, and a numbness in 
his limbs. The lamp burned dimly, for it needed trim- 
ming. Instinctively he turned to the clock, and then 
remembered with regret he had stopped it. How long 
he had slept he was thus unable to tell, and he knew not 
whether it was night or day. The blackness without was 
unchanged, but from the fact that the lights of the 
adjoining shops were extinguished, and from the silence, 
he judged it was night. A frost had set in, and he 
hastily shut out the piercing cold and fog. He endea- 
vored to compose himself and to think, but as yet he 
could not reason clearly on the position. One fact only 
stood out prominently in his mind—that his wife and 
child were not there. 

But stay, might Irma not have returned in the mean- 
while? There was no harm in looking, and again he 
went the round of the house, but disappointment this. 
time he was more prepared for. He must not loose any 
more time, but must go at once to seek them, else the: 
anxiety would drive him out of his mind. Recogniz- 
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ing, however, that he must have strength for such a 
task, upon which his ideas were of the vaguest, for he 
had framed no detailed scheme of procedure, he lighted 
a fire, and while the kettle boiled he tried to warm some 
life into his frozen hands and feet. After a hurried 
tepast of bread and cheese—all the provisions he could 
find—washed down by hot tea, he again got into his 
greatcoat, and in an instant was without, exposed to the 
bitter weather. 

Mechanically, he walked straight before him up the 
City Road. Slowly he began to realize the magnitude 
of his task. Where was he going on this fearful night ? 
Where should he go to seek them in this mighty metrop- 
olis, the intricacies of which he had never attempted to 
master? Why had this great evil come upon him, who 
had done no man harm, who had always worked hard 
and made a good living? He prayed to God to guide 
his steps aright, to lead him to his dear ones. 

In his preoccupation he several times walked into the 
road, stumbling over the accumulated snow, drenching 
himself with the liquid mud, to which even the great- 
coat was not impervious. Progress was slow and diffi- 
cult, yet, wet and frozen, he toiled on, at times cursing 
the fog that blinded his eyes, made his lungs revolt, and 
his path that of a snail. 

Then gradually his old suspicions came back to him 
with renewed force. ‘Never trust a woman, Peter.” 
“ Peter, what great hands you have!” “ And you will 
be able to make much money—as much as a chief 
clerk?” These words constantly rang in his ears. He 
repeated them aloud again and again. The suspicions 
had almost grown into convictions. Van Bouten was 
right, after all—no woman was to be trusted. It was 
cruel. Irma had deceived him, and had gone away 
with a chief clerk, and, not content with that, had like- 
wise robbed him of his child. “Irma, Irma, come back 
to me,” he murmured, “ and I will forgive you every- 
thing. Give me back my child again.” 

The only answer was a sudden increased heaviness of 
the snowstorm. The Angel Hotel was reached and 
passed, and, turning after that, he grew bewildered and 
lost his bearings. Yet for miles further he pursued his 
way, till his exhausted feet refused to take another 
step, and he sank down in a doorway. Here, as he 
swung his arms to and fro to keep the life in him, his 
hand came into contact with the presents that were 
packed and made a bulginess in the inner breastpocket 
of his greatcoat. In his bitterness of spirit he seized 
the little packages and flung them far into the darkness. 
There would be no need for them now. There was 
nothing left for him tolive for. Life itself had no attrac- 
tions for him any longer. He even let his hands drop 
motionless by his sides. What matter if he went to 
sleep then and there and awoke no more ? 

A strange drowsiness began to creepoverhim. All at 
once a brilliant inspiration burst upon him. Great heav- 
ens! What madness was it had dimmed his intellect ? 
Why, of course, Irma had gone to see one of her friends, 
either Mrs. van Praagh or Mrs. de Griendt, and had 
been persuaded to stay during his absence, to which in- 
vitation she had the more readily yielded because of the 
fog. How simple and clear was the solution! He 


must go to Hackney and inquire at once at the houses 

of his friends. They would excuse his rousing them. 
But to find his way to Hackney was no easy task, 

for in the first place he imagined he must be a long dis- 
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tance from that suburb, and in the next he was ex- 
tremely doubtful whether his strength would carry him 
so far. But renewed hopes had brought with them a 
new courage and a new power of endurance. He res- 
olutely shook off the torpor, and was about to proceed, 
when he remembered with sorrow and remorse the pres- 
ents he had cast away. He made his way to the spot 
where he supposed they had fallen, and felt for them in 
the mire, creeping on his knees. But they were not to 
be recovered. 

Reluctantly he abandoned the search and proceeded 
on his way, having decided to ask directions of the first 
policeman he came across. This he did, representing 
he had lost his way in the fog, and must get to Hack- 
ney. He learnt that he was in the extreme north of 
London, that it was two o’clock in the morning, and a 
two hours’ tramp lay before him. Undeterred by this, 
he again pressed forward with set determination, sinking 
at every step into the fresh accumulation of snow that 
by now covered the ground to a depth of several inches. 
By superhuman exertions he managed to cover the dis- 
tance. Footsore and fainting, now and again forced 
by a stitching pain in his side to rest on doorsteps, he at 
length crawled up the short flight that led to De Griendt’s 
door. With a supreme effort he gave a prolonged: rat- 
a-tat, and then, utterly collapsing, sank down on the 
uppermost step. 

* * * * * * * 

After assuring himself it was a knock he heard, Paul 
De Griendt sprang from bed, partly dressed himself 
and rushed down to the door. It was the work of a 
moment to drag in the half-frozen body he found there. 
A few moments later his wife, Annette, softly entered the 
parlor. The fire was blazing away already, and all the 
burners of the chandelier were lighted to make the 
room as warm and cheerful as possible. Her husband 
was standing as though petrified, staring at the snow- 
coated, besodden, and bemired form that was stretched 
motionless upon the sofa. Filled with curiosity, she 
came over to look at the stranger. 

“‘ Great God!” she gasped, “it’s Peter van Eijk.” 

Peter’s wet garments were gently removed, and he 
was carefully wrapped in the blankets. De Griendt 
forced a little brandy down his throat, and tried in 
every way he knew to restore him, but he only partially 
succeeded. Not once did Peter open his eyes, but every 
now and again he gave a deep moan. Suddenly De 
Griendt placed his finger on his lips, and caught hold of 
his wife’s arm. 

“ Listen! ” he said; “ what is this he is saying ?” 

“Irma, Irma, come back to me, and I will forgive you 


everything ! Give me back my child again . . . my 
hands are great, but I can work . . . chief clerk, chief 
clerk . . . Never trust a woman, Peter... Great 
heavens! am I mad to be staying here? ... De 
Griendt .. . De Griendt... Van Praagh. I must 


go at once.” He made a great effort to raise himself, 
and succeeded in extricating himself from the blankets. 
De Griendt and his wife had the utmost difficulty in 
holding him down, so violent were his struggles. 

‘‘T want my wife, I must go to her. Let me go,” he 
cried hoarsely, addressing himself to vacancy. His eyes 
rolled with a terrible light. 

For a time they had to deal with a maniac, till his 
spurt of strength had died away, and he subsided into an 
illness that lasted for weeks. 
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* The Queen's Forester....May Kendal....8ongs from Dreamland (Longmans) 


They chose me for my sturdy frame 
That is so tall and strong, 

For my swift step and my sure aim— 
She chose him for his song. 

And sing he doth, and rarely sing, 
And in her eyes revealed 

I know a song a fairer thing 
Than spoils from flood or field. 


I hear his song float through the air, 
Melodious and grand— 

I see the light their faces wear, 

_ But cannot understand. 

Ay, I’ve the body, he’s the soul— 
Yet there’s a link between ; 

There is but one commands the whole— 
There only is one Queen. 


My face is ruddiest brown; but white 
His brow, and passing high ; 
He warbleth songs ’neath the moon’s light— 
Like a tired hound I lie. 
I wish I loved stars more than sleep, 
Songs more than plainest fare— 
I wish my suffering went deep, 
More deep my gladness were. 


And yet, this hard, rough peasant hand 
And brain and heart I’d spend, 
If, Poet, I might take my stand 
Beside you at the end, 
Might but the angels point one way, 
And say: ‘‘ No bar between— 
Unlike in soul and body they, 
Yet had they both one Queen!” 


At the Birthplace of Bryant....Clarence Hawkes. ...Home and Country Mag. 


Like pilgrims to the shrine we climbed the hill, 
To view the spot where Nature’s bard was born, 
To get perhaps a momentary thrill 
From ‘‘classic ground,” or from the summer morn. 


It was the month when earth and heaven vie, 
Of balmy air, and tender bursting buds, 
Above, the deep cerulean of the sky, 
Below, the verdure of the fields and woods. 


We heard the south wind stir the half-grown corn, 
The babbling of a brooklet fleeing fast ; 

And low of kine upon the breezes borne, 
And song of birds, that caroled as we passed. 


We saw the vastness of the cloudless dome, 
The endless beauty of the verdant earth ; 
And on a distant hill, the summer home, 
But at our feet, the scene of Bryant’s birth. 


But now no dwelling crowns the cellar wall, 
For, long ago, its beams and rafters fell— 

Only a marble shaft, not broad or tall, 
Amid the solitude stands sentinel. 


And, now, no children’s merry shout is heard, 

That sound of yore that cheered the poet’s heart ; 
But still there comes the ‘lilting ” of a bird, 

And one wild rose has not forgot the spot. 


There is no trace of footsteps on the lawn, 
No vestige of the well-worn gravel path ; 

Even the rustic gate and fence are gone, 
So time obliterates the scars of earth. 


And he, the noblest of that happy throng, 
That gayly gathered here in years of yore, 

The fair, the brave, the high-souled, and the strong, 
Is gone, and Earth shall see his face no more. 


Only the sweep of deep eternal hills, 
Frescoes of earth, against the dreamy sky, 

The reverent soul with awe and rapture fills, 
Unchanged since when it cheered the poet’s eye. 


And can it be that all which he has said, 
The works of years will fade away like this? 
That, one by one, the burning lines will fade, 
Until the eye discerns but emptiness ? 


Ah, no! ’twas not with blocks of wood he wrought, 
But with the hard-hewn rocks of solid truth, 

Building them high into the temple thought, 
Where they are mortared in eternal youth. 


And they shall stand, until the human heart 
To Nature’s simple song no longer thrills, 
Years after men forget this quiet spot, 
Far up amid the dreamy Hampshire Hills. 


An lonian Frieze...... Francis Howard Williams...... Atlantic Monthly 
Horses rampant and curbed, compactly close, 
With polished hooves that quiver from the earth, 
And mane-enfringéd necks whose rondure shows 
In silhouette against the pale sky’s girth. 
Beneath chaste marble jeweled of chrysolite 
A gracile girl with fillet-girdled hair 
Stands half revealed through folds of shimmering white, 
Her carmine lips wed to a silver flute, 
As though their budding beauty to transmute 
To music dying off along the air. 
In sage processional pass bearded priests, 
And acolytes with pink and boyish limbs, 
Chanting to all the gods strange bardic hymns 
Less tuned to sacrifice than fit for feasts. 
And over all, the antique light, the old 
Divine perfection, the lost art which drapes 
In fairest majesty heroic shapes 
Enwrought upon a field of beaten gold. 


FRO TIME. oc ccescvescccsess sash Me Great Thoughts 
Ebbing and flowing, ebbing and flowing, 
The tide of the ocean spreads over the sand, 
Breaks o’er the boulders, while breezes are blowing 
With bountiful blessing from ocean to land. 
Lover-like circles the moss-covered stones, 
Linger in lakelet and lags in lagoon, 
Cares for no Canute, or thraldom of thrones, 
Plunges o’er precipice, dances on dune. 


Ebbing and flowing, ebbing and flowing, 

Flow, gracious Tide, o’er the fore-shore of Time. 
Cover the treacherous rocks that are showing 

Their sharp naked points o’er thy bosom sublime. 
Rocks of men’s hatred, and uncontrolled passion, 

Rocks of men’s lust, and desire of high place, 
Cover them o’er with the tide of compassion, 

The smooth-flowing flood-tide of generous grace. 


Ebbing and flowing, ebbing and flowing, 
Take, gracious Tide, in the ebb of thy flood, 
The dank roots of evil in human hearts growing, 
Sea-weed of ill, which out-nurtures the good. 
Take all deception, all plotting, and scheming, 
The mask of religion which hides darkest deeds, 
The wasting of lives, and the pitiful streaming 
From wide-gaping wounds where humanity bleeds.. 
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Ebbing and flowing, ebbing and flowing, 
The flood of the tide in the dusk-time of life 
Brings manifold blessing from One all foreknowing 
Whose tide wave of peace smooths the eddies of strife. 
And the turn of the tide, though it come without warning, 
Will ebb o’er the ocean of love, wide and free, 
Until we are cast in the flood-tide of morning 
On the glittering sand of His shimmering sea. 


Ebbing and flowing, ebbing and flowing, 
Are we but children who stretch forth our hand, 
And laugh when our locks in the breezes are blowing, 
And weep when the tide bursts our fortress of sand ? 
Kingdoms have laughed by the shores of the ocean, 
Empires have wept when their glories have waned, 
But the ebb and the flow with an infinite motion 
Constant and steadfast for ages remained. 


The Bugle Call...........+++. Mary Stewart Cutting.............. Happenchance 
Have you heard the troops a-marching, 
Marching, marching? 
O my soul, to hear the bugle and the long roll of the drum ! 
Up the hill and down the valley, I can hear his step among them, 
Before you see his scarlet coat, I’ll know my love has come. 


‘« T can see the troops a-marching, 
Slowly, slowly, 
As they near, the pale leaves tremble at the coming of that band ; 
There is neither sound nor footfall, neither bugle-blast nor drum-call, 
A silent host they pass from sight into a silent land.” 


Nay, I hear the bugle calling, 
Calling, calling ! 
O, the footsteps of my soldier, I can count them as they fall ; 
As I time mine to the echo, over hill and over valley, 
I am marching, marching ever, to that unseen bugle’s call ! 





The Desmond's Wake.......... Elliott Lees.......... Temple Bar 


Thy cousin’s tedious life is sped, 
And the Desmond lies in his narrow bed, 
And the mass for his sinful soul is said, 
And the bride that was his is thine to wed, 
And the fowl in his woods, 
And the fish in his mere, 
And his chattels and goods, 
And his horse and his deer, 
Are thine for thy life, 
Horse and house, and goods and wife, 
Desmond the heir ! 


Art not happy, Desmond the heir? 
Hath any other a wife so fair? 
On such a horse as Devil-may-Care 
What leap too wide for thy nerve to dare? 
Lovest not Kate? 
“ And lovest not sport? 
And the broad estate, 
And Desmond Court? 
They are thine for thy life, 
Horse and house, and goods and wife, 
Desmond the heir ! 


What makes thee tremble, stoop and start ? 
Thou wast not one of a feeble heart. 
Some will whine if a finger smart, 
But such was never a Desmond’s part. 
But a dead man’s hate 
And a dead man’s curse, 
Can balance the weight 
Of a dead man’s purse— 
They are thine for thy life, 
With horses, houses, goods and wife, 
Desmond the heir ! 


It was the night when the Desmond died, 
Thrice o’er the mere had the banshee cried, 
Thrice had the woods and the waters sighed, 
But never a bird or a beast replied, 
And the air felt thick, 
And the night was still, 
And the moon shone sick, 
And the lamp burned ill, 
When he left for thy life, 
His horse and house, and goods and wife, 
Desmond the heir ! 


And we laid him out for his honor’s sake, 
And gathered his tenants and kept his wake, 
But I thought the strings of my heart would break 
When the dead sat up, and the dead man spake. 
It had been my choice 
To have died unshriven, 
Ere I heard that voice 
To the dead lips given, 
With a curse on thy life, 
On horses, houses, goods and wife, 
Desmond the heir ! 


*¢ Let him wed the woman he long hath won; 
Let him lie by her side as he oft hath done; 
But an there be judgment under the sun, 
The warp is woven, the web is spun ; 

He hath had his day 
When his heart was hot; 
He hath won his way, 
Let him loathe his lot, 
And hate for his life, 
His horses, houses, goods and wife, 
Desmond the heir! ” 


The dead tongue ceased, and the dead jaw fell, 
Small heart had we for a weary spell, 
And we quailed at the clang of the burial bell, 
But we held our peace, for we durst not tell. 
Ye may risk the path 
Where the red stags thrust, 
But ’ware of the wrath 
Of a Desmond’s lust ! 
Go, take for thy life, 
Horses, houses, goods and wife, 
Desmond the heir ! 


The curse hath crushed thee, Desmond the heir £ 
Kate’s caress cannot conquer care, 
Foul thou deemest what erst was fair, 
Drowned and drunken in dull despair. 
Kate thou hast gotten, 
Lands and gold, 
But wits are rotten— 
The curse hath hold 
For aye on thy life, 
On horse and house, and goods and wife, 
Desmond the heir! 























DR. A. CONAN DOYLE AND HIS WORK* 


By GiILson WILLETS 





Dr. A. Conan Doyle, the novelist, whose public 
utterances on the platform are arousing so much inter- 
est, receives all flattering attentions with the greatest 
modesty. Although Dr. Doyle is the author of Micah 
Clarke, The Great Shadow, The White Company, and 
The Refugees, four of the acknowledged great novels 
of recent years, and though he is the creator of Sher- 
lock Holmes, one of the most remarkable characters 
in modern fiction, Conan Doyle has no desire to be 
hero-worshiped. Any one who has met him can not 
help but be charmed with his simplicity. Consistent 
with all this, we have Dr. Doyle’s own word to the 
effect that he will positively not write his impressions 
of America. An English magazine offered him a big 
price for his impressions, but the novelist refused. 

Dr. Doyle is better known in America as the in- 
ventor of Sherlock Holmes, the famous detective, 
rather than as the author of historical novels. For 
this reason it seems that there is a widespread sup- 
position that he is a sort of practical detective. As 
a matter of fact, however, Conan Doyle says that he 
has not even the instincts of a detective, adding that 
he is not in the least degree either a sharp or an ob- 
servant man himself. When he is confronted by a 
particularly difficult problem he simply tries to get 
inside the skin of a sharp man and see how he would 
solve it. The fact is, Conan Doyle does not wish to 
pose as an authority on detective service, though he 
has expressed his opinion that the finest detective ser- 
vice is done in Paris. If the actual detective service 
of Paris, however, is the best in practice, France has 
turned out no detective stories to compare with Doyle’s 
own detective narratives. 

It is obvious to anyone who has talked with Conan 
Doyle that he prefers to go on record as a novelist 
rather than as a writer of detective stories. His novels 
are works that required long and laboricus research, 
and present the life of the times they depict in the 
most faithful and realistic manner. They fasten the 
interest from the beginning, and though realistic they 
can yet be classed among the most stirring of historical 
romances. In his lectures Dr. Doyle is giving us some 
idea of the labor of writing a historical romance, and 
yet it has been noticed that the public prefers to hear 
how he conceived and worked out the mysteries in- 
volved in his detective stories. When I asked Dr. 
Doyle to explain not only how he put his puzzles to- 
gether, but how he manufactured them, he simply 
replied that he thought the stories themselves fully ex- 
plained the mechanism. 

Conan Doyle, in personal appearance, looks more like 
an athlete than a literary man. The stoop in his 
broad shoulders is the only outward sign of his calling. 
He has big, bright, blue eyes that are sympathetic and 
inspire confidence, and there is a ruddy glow of good 
health, of cheerfulness of mind, and of kindliness of 
heart in his face. He converses in a simple, off- 
hand way, which, however, never drops into absent- 
mindedness. 


Dr. Doyle is thirty-five years old. In a casual meet- 





* For Current Literature. 


ing with him it is impossible to determine whether he 
hailed from England, Scotland, or Ireland, but he him- 
self has informed us that he was born in Edinburgh, 
where he spent the first nine years of his life. Ata 
time when most boys would have contented themselves 
with the fantastic masonry of alphabet blocks, he was 
building stories with his limited vocabulary. “ My 
companions used to tease me for stories day and night,” 
says he, “and it was only necessary to bribe me with a 
tart to set me going.” He went to Stonyhurst College 
when a boy of nine, and remained there seven years. 
After a term of study in Germany he went to Edin- 
burgh, and took the regular course in medicine. It did 
not cure him of his literary tendencies, however. There 
was no remedy for them, but he found relief in trying 
his hand at a short story. “I sent it to Chambers’s 
Journal,” he says, “and I suppose its return would have 
utterly discouraged me. But they kept it, and sent me 
a check for £3.” He then secured the post of surgeon on 
a whaling ship bound from Peterhead to the Arctic seas, 
where he passed his majority, near N. lat. 81 degrees, 
and had some exciting adventures with the rifle and the 
harpoon. ‘The head of a Polar bear killed by him on 
this voyage adorns his book-case at his present home in 
Norwood, just out of London. He qualified in medi- 
cine on his return and shipped again as surgeon bound 
for the west coast of Africa. He finally settled in 
Southsea, Wales, and began the practice of medicine 
with only £3 in his pocket. Meanwhile, he continued 
to write stories, but never earned more than £50 a year 
by their sale. Habakuk Jephson’s Statement, a short 
story written while he was at Southsea, appeared in the 
Cornhill anonymously, according to the law of that 
distinguished periodical, and was credited to Robert 
Louis Stevenson. Then he conceived the character of 
Holmes, whose adventures were to be harmonized with 
a correct science of deduction. The Study in Scarlet 
was produced, and had a very large sale. 

‘‘T had entertained the notion for a long time,” he 
said to an interviewer, “ that a historical novel could be 
made successful without the conventional plot, but 
simply through the interest that could be created ina 
string of characteristic scenes and incidents. Micah 
Clarke was written agreeably with this plan. Then I 
went back to Holmes again, and wrote The Sign of 
Four. The White Company followed, presenting a pic- 
ture of what to me is the most interesting period of 
English history.” 

While this work was progressing, the doctor came 
to London, where he made a special study of eye 
surgery, intending to limit his practice to the treatment 
of that organ. But orders began to pour in upon him 
for stories, and it soon became evident that he would 
have to shift out of his practice, and he did. The Ref- 
ugees followed, and when he came to London to give 
himself wholly to a new profession, his fame had gone 
before him and had crossed the sea, and was on the 
tongues of men in the remotest outposts of Britannia. 
Since then, his stories have become popular in America, 
and in this, his first visit to us, he finds that his name is 
by no means a strange one to the majority. 
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Praying for In his latest book, John Bull & 

Max O’Rell Co. (Chas. Webster & Co.), Max 
O’Rell tells this story about himself: I had just 
returned to the hotel after having given a lecture on 
the Scotch at the townhall. I was half undressed, 
when there came a knock dt my bedroom door. It 
was a waiter bearing a card; the Presbyterian minister 
of the town wished to see me at once on a very urgent 
matter. I bid the waiter show the reverend gentleman 
up. A man of about fifty, in the usual black ecclesias- 
tical coat and white cravat, and holding a soft felt hat, 
appeared in the doorway, wearing a sad face. I recog- 
nized him as one of my audience that evening. 

“ Excuse my costume,” I began ; “ but you wished to 
speak to me on urgent business, and I thought best not 
to make you wait.” - 

“There is nothing the matter with your dress,” he 
broke in; “ this is not an affair of the body, but of the 
soul. I have come to pray for you.” 

I was taken a little by surprise and felt a trifle dis- 
countenanced, but I quickly regained my composure. 
“Why, certainly,” I said; “ with the greatest pleasure, 
if it can make you happy.” 

He knelt, put his elbows on the bed, buried his head 
in his hands, and began: “Lord, this man whom 
Thou seest near me is not a sinful man; he is suffering 
from the evil of the century; he has not been touched 
by Thy grace; he is a stranger, come from a country 
where religion is turned to ridicule. Grant that his 
travels through our godly lands may bring him into the 
narrow way that leads to everlasting life.” 

The prayer, most of which I spare you, lasted at 
least ten minutes. When he had finished, my visitor 
rose and held out his hand. I shook it. 

“And now,” said I, “allow me to pray for you.” 

He signified consent by a movement of the hand. I 
did not go on my knees, but with all the fervor that is 
in me, I cried: ‘“ Lord, this man whom thou seest 
beside me is not a sinful man. Have mercy upon him 
for he is a Pharisee, who doubts not for one moment, 
and that without knowing me, that he is better than I. 
Thou who hast sent in vain Thy Son on earth to cast 
out the Pharisees, let, Thy grace descend upon this one; 
teach him that the foremost Christian virtue is charity, 
and that the greatest charity is that which teaches us 
that we are no better than our brethren. This man is 
blinded by pride; convince him, open his eyes, pity 
him, and forgive him, as I forgive him. Amen.” 

I looked at my good Presbyterian. He was rooted 
to the floor, amazement written on his face. I once 
more took his hand and shook it. ‘ And now,” said I, 
“we are quits. Good-night.” He went away some- 
what abashed, pocketing the mild reproof. 





Those who have graduated in 
the school of village literature, 
who have laughed, sighed, and, perchance, cried in 
sympathy with the humble heroes and heroines depicted 
by J. M. Barrie, Miss M. E. Wilkins, Mrs. Esler, or 
Miss O’Neill, should turn their attention, says the Lon- 
don Sketch, to the work of “ Fergus Mackenzie.” 


Fergus Mackenzie, a 
New Village Historian 


dainty booklet, Gruisie Sketches, is quite worthy to 


The~ 


keep company with A Humble Romance, which it re- 
sembles exactly in size and “format.” ‘The background 
is a Forfarshire village, with weavers, ministers, plow- 
men and dominies for the chief actors in the every-day 
romances recounted by “ Fergus Mackenzie.” 

Their author is a “little minister” in the Free Kirk 
of Scotland. In this respect he resembles S. R. 
Crockett. The literary work of Mr. Mackenzie, al- 
though dealing with the same subject-matter as that of 
his countryman, J. M. Barrie, has a distinct individual- 
ity of its own. The humor, while not broad, is hardly 
so subtle as Mr. Barrie’s; but nowhere, even in the 
Window in Thrums, has a deeper pathos been touched 
than is to be found in Glenbruar, where it is told How 
Bob Riach became a Man. 

There is humor in most of the Cruisie Sketches, 
and in one or two of them real pathos. ‘The story of 
the minister who was writing a history of the world, and 
had calculated it would take him one hundred and 
forty-seven years to finish, is particularly good. “In 
his more depressed moods he suspected he might not 
live to see the end.” After sundry sad exploits, such as 
the total uprooting of all the cauliflowers, under the im- 
pression that they were cabbages run to. seed, the good 
man determined to grow only such vegetables as were 
described in The Plants of the Bible. The love story 
of a middle-aged man is capitally narrated under the 
title of A Slight Misunderstanding. Wee Jocky Tam- 
son has many masterly strokes. The author uses no 
brilliant colors in his pictures, but pigments of subdued 
tint which are ordinarily seen on the truthful canvas of 
village life. Nor is the dialect beyond the comprehen- 
sion of Southrons without a glossary. 

The next literary venture by this author, who is prob- 
ably destined to have as large a public on this side of 
the Border, is ‘The Humors of Glenbruar. In its two 
hundred pages one gets further acquainted with the 
Forfar folk, and learns to admire the bravery and good 
humor with which they face their fates. A Love Idyll 
is one of the most characteristic samples of “ Fergus 
Mackenzie’s” style. He tells his story with few of 
those witty comments of J. M. Barrie, and not quite the 
happy phraseology of Sarah Orne Jewett. There is 
nothing very exciting, because in the lives of his neigh- 
bors “ Fergus Mackenzie ” finds only the quiet ebb and 
flow of the waves which wash the shores of most lives 
remote from the stress and storm of town existence. 
High notes would be discordant, so all the stories are 
in a minor key, but not the less interesting. 





Owen Wister, Mr. Owen Wister, whose stories 

the Short Story Writer of Western life in Harper’s Mag- 
azine have for the last three years attracted so much 
attention, says Sydney G. Fisher in The Writer, was 
born in Philadelphia, July 14, 1860, of a family well 
known and prominent in that city ever since the Revolu- 
tion. He went to school in Switzerland and England 
from 1870 to 1873, thence to St. Paul’s School, Concord, 
N. H., where he remained until 1878, in which year he 
went to Harvard. He was graduated from the college 
with the class of 1882. He attained the highest honors 
in music and honorable mention in philosophy and 
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English composition. After his graduation he was for 
a time with a banking-house in Boston, and also spent 
some time in Europe, where he studied music, to which 
at that time he was very much devoted. He was 
recommended by Liszt at Bayreuth and Guiraud in 
Paris to take up composition, and he studied for a time 
with the latter; but he was turned away from music by 
circumstances. He came home and entered the Har- 
vard I.aw School, where he graduated in 1888, receiv- 
ing at the same time with his law degree the degree of 
A. M. of the university. He was admitted to the 
Philadelphia bar in 1889. 

Besides his taste for music, Mr. Wister had always 
shown since his school days a decided ability for literary 
composition. He had been one of the editors of a 
little periodical when he was at school, and at college 


he was constantly writing plays and producing compo-. 


sitions of various sorts of a light character, almost in- 
variably in a humorous vein. His story-writing, which 
has now roused the people to a new sense of his abil- 
ities, dates from a visit in the summer of 1885 to a 
cattle ranch in the West. 

On this first Western trip he had seen a great deal 
of life among the cattle men, for the cattle era was at 
that time still brilliant and booming. On his next visit, 
in 1887, he went to Fort Washakie, a typical frontier 
post, 150 miles from a railroad, where he first studied 
Western military life and Indian reservations, and again 
indulged in mountain hunting. He went West again 
the following year and has been going West ever since, 
sometimes twice a year, exploring the whole country 
from the Rio Grande to the British boundary, becoming 
familiar with military posts, Indians, ranches, hunting 
camps, together with the peculiar characters of the min- 
ing regions and the small towns. He had always kept a 
journal with detailed notes of what he saw and heard, 
but never thought of writing until late in the year 1891, 
after a prolonged journey through the cattle country of 
Wyoming and atrip through the Wind River mountains. 
He then wrote Hank’s Woman, a story that was 
rather crudely executed, but showed power, and soon 
afterward he wrote How Linn McClean Went East, 
which was so skillfully and artistically executed that it 
was hard to believe it had been written by the author 
of Hank’s Woman. 

Balaam and Pedro, another story showing the 
same varied powers, was his next venture, and after that 
came Emily, a tale in lighter vein. Since then several 
of his stories, A Kinsman of Red Cloud, Little Big 
Horn Medicine, and The General’s Bluff, have been 
historical, and deal with important events in the mili- 
tary and Indian life of the plains. He has also written 
The Winning of the Biscuit Shooter, The Promised 
Land, Specimen Jones, and The Serenade of Siskiyou. 





Mrs. Farmer, one of the most en. 
terprising of Ohio’s public women, 
writes Charles Ritch Johnson, was born in the 
city of Cleveland. Her parents were Hon. J. M. Hoyt, 
of Cleveland, and Mary Ella Beebe, daughter of 
Alexander M. Beebe, LL.D., of New York. Of such 
parentage, it would only be natural that Lydia Hoyt 
would receive the best educational advantages, and 
having a special fondness and aptitude for the arts, her 
tastes and inclinations were indulged to their fullest 
bent. She was born under a lucky planet, having es- 


Mrs. Lydia Hoyt Farmer 


caped the trials and privations which are the lot of so- 
many. Unlike many of the wealthier class, however, 
she improved and made use of the talents given her, so 
that she is a most fitting representative of a family 
already numbering many illustrious names in its annals. 
Her husband, Hon. E. J. Farmer, of Cleveland, is the’ 
author of several works on politics and finance. They 


have three children. ‘Their oldest son, a graduate of 


Yale College, has unusual ability in the line of literature 
and art. Their second son and their only daughter 
possess rare musical talents. 

Mrs. Farmer was thoroughly educated in music, art 
and literature. For the past ten years she has contrib- 
uted to the leading newspapers and popular magazines. 
Her writings have been various, consisting of poems, 
essays, juvenile stories, historical sketches and novels. 
She is the author of A Story Book of Science, Boy’s 
Book of Famous Rulers, Girl’s Book of Famous 
Queens, The Prince of the Flaming Star, The Life of 
Lafayette, A Short History of the French Revolution, A 
Knight of Faith, and other works. ; 

Mrs. Farmer is a brilliant conversationalist, fond o 
society, when her literary pursuits allow time for social 
engagements. She is of the blonde type, with dark blue 
eyes and very fair complexion. She has received special 
permission from the Hon. William E. Gladstone to 
dedicate to him her forthcoming historical novel, The 
Doom of the Holy City, from the manuscript of which 
work Mrs. Farmer has recently given several readings 
which have called forth such enthusiastic commendation 
that she has been urged to have this story of the Fall of 
Jerusalem published with particular reference to the 
vast army of young people belonging to the Christian 
Endeavor Bands, as the book is such a valuable com- 
pendium of civil and Biblical history, as well as a thrill- 
ing romance of Jewish and Roman life. She has lately 
written a social extravaganza, being a satire upon cer- 
tain types of modern society. 

Mrs. Farmer seems to be exceedingly fortunate in 
winning the admiration, not only of her own country- 
men, but of the prominent people in other lands. Her 
Knight of Faith brought to her an autograph letter of 
commendation from Mr. Gladstone, and her Exposition 
book, What America Owes to Women, has given her 
wide reputation both in America and in Europe, having 
received the most flattering commendations from the 
press and the people in this country, as well as marked 
recognition from royal and titled foreigners, from whom 
Mrs. Farmer has received appreciative letters. 





Jerome K. Jerome and Jerome Kwata Jerome, says Fred- 
his Literary Work erick Dolman in the Ladies’ Home 
Journal, has in his time played many parts. He has 
been a railway clerk, an actor, a newspaper reporter, a 
school-teacher, a shorthand writer and a solicitor’s 
clerk. Surprising as some of these changes of occupa- 
tion must have been to his friends, probably none sur- 
prised those who knew him best so much as his latest 
change of all from the ease of literature to the bustle of 
journalism. During that period of Mr. Jerome’s life 
when he was “ everything by turn and nothing Jong ” it 
is to be feared that he was not always able to consult 
his own choice. For when but alad Mr. Jerome’s 
father, a colliery proprietor, was ruined by the flooding: 


- of a mine, and the boy became dependent on himself. 


For several years he had a hard struggle to find even 
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the means of subsistence. In each new vocation there 
was only fresh disappointment, the cause and the con- 
solation probably being alike attributable to Mr. Jerome’s 
deep interest in subjects far removed from the prosaic 
task of “ making a living.” He took his poverty as philo- 
sophically as he has since taken prosperity, gratifying as 
often as he could his love for the drama by a visit to the 
pit or even to the gallery of the theatre, and afterward 
talking of the play and the players with kindred souls. 

It was from such humble beginnings, by the way, 
that the. now influential Playgoers’ Club in London 
came into existence; Mr. Jerome and one or two friends 
started the club while he was still busily engaged by 
day in a solicitor’s office and by night as a dramatic 
critic for a small weekly paper. It is very interesting to 
hear Mr. Jerome tell how at one time the writing of a 
great play seemed to him the only thing worth doing in 
the world, and how in his devotion to this idea he would 
dog the footsteps of theatrical managers with the manu- 
scripts of his dramas and comedies. 

As the event has proved, none of these mixed experi- 
ences have been wasted. Mr. Jerome has himself rela- 
ted in The Idler how, in his brief experience as an actor 
in a third-rate provincial company, he found the material 
for the little book which first started him on a literary 
career, On the Stage—And Off And it was clearly 
the varied experience of men and things which had been 
crowded into a few years which, with his keen eye for 
humor, enabled him before the age of thirty to make a 
reputation with twe such books as The Idle Thoughts 
of an Idle Fellow and Three Men in a Boat. Mr. 
Jerome is one of the few men who are younger than they 
look—he has not yet celebrated his thirty-third birthday. 
Barbara, the pathetic little play which first gave him the 
ear of the play-going public, was written before he was 
eighteen ; The Idle Thoughts was put to paper in the 
course of the next year or so, and Three Men ina Boat 
was written when he was about twenty-six. 

When the success of The Idle Thoughts brought him 
some degree of affluence, Mr. Jerome left the solicitor’s 
office and ensconced himself with his bright and sym- 
pathetic young wife in a cosy “ flat” overlooking the 
river at Chelsea. It was at the top, I remember, of a 
very high building which was without an elevator, but 
people would cheerfully undertake the toilsome ascent 
for the sake of a cup of tea in the Jeromes’ delightful 
rooms. About three years ago Mr. Jerome chose for his 
residence one of the semi-rustic villas which, with their 
walled-in gardens, render St. John’s Wood so attractive. 
In this house I have spent some very pleasant hours, 
Jerome every now and then bringing out some quaint 
saying, and as the sly humor plays about the fair face 
that indicates his Scandinavian ancestry, I am reminded 
that I am in the society of the English Mark Twain. 





Miss Katherine Prescott Wor- 
meley, the unrivaled translator 
of Balzac, says Gilson Willets, is an indefatigable 
worker. Though past the meridian of life she never 
seems to grow weary. Her whole life has been one of 
active service, first in the cause of the Union, and 
second in the field of literature. Besides having trans- 


Katherine P. Wormeley, 
the Translator of Balzac 


lated thirty of Balzac’s novels, she has published two 
books containing her own experiences as hospital nurse 
during the Civil War, six volumes of Alexander Dumas’s 
novels, one novel of George Sand’s, and a work of 
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Bourget’s in two volumes called Pastels of Men. She 
has just completed the third and last volume of Balzac’s 
Lost Illusions and has besides just brought out two 
volumes of Moliére. She is now at work on the third 
Moliére volume, which will contain Les Femmes Sa- 
vantes and Le Malade Imaginaire. Miss Wormeley’s 
home for many years was in Newport, but she is now 
living in New Hampshire. She was born in Ipswich, 
England, in 1830, and is the daughter of Admiral 
Wormeley, who was active during our Civil War in con- 
nection with the Sanitary Commission. During the 
summer of 1862 Miss Wormeley was with the United 
States Sanitary Commission, and was appointed by the 
Surgeon-General to the post of Superintendent of 
Nurses in the United States Army General Hospital at 
Portsmouth Grove, Rhode Island, where she remained 
until 1864. Her books relating to her war experiences 
are entitled United States Sanitary Commission and The 
Other Side of the War, the latter being letters from the 
headquarters of the commission during the Peninsular 
Campaign in 1862. Miss Wormeley has never lost her 
interest in matters touching sanitary improvement, and 
gives much of her time now to charity organization, the 
improvement of the condition of women, instruction for 
girls in household duties, and in cooking schools. 





The Author of the | Few books, says Louisa A’hmuty 
Schonberg-Cotta Family Nash in Zion’s Herald, have been 
more widely read in the English-speaking Christian 
world than the Chronicles of the Schénberg-Cotta Fam- 
ily; and perhaps few authors of such marked talent 
as Mrs. E. C. Charles (its writer) are so little known 
to the reading public. A retiring, modest English 
gentlewoman, lending a helping hand wherever there 
was suffering of any kind that called for help, she has 
ever been content to follow in the lead of others rather 
than to take a prominent place herself. A friend of 
Mrs. Ranyard, who was the originator of the Bible 
Woman’s Mission in London, Mrs. Charles was for 
twenty years her faithful coadjutor in the East End. 
This service for the poor was no new thing with her. 
She had delighted in the same from her early girlhood, 
round and about her father’s house at Tavistock, Dev- 
onshire. At this young age she conducted two weekly 
Bible classes, that were greatly blessed to many. 

The atmosphere of love and piety in which she was 
reared has seemed to breathe a balm over her entire life. 
Her father had learned to solve the problems of capital 
and labor by the capitalist sharing the profits among the 
laborers, and his employees never lacked in gratitude and 
consideration to the master. After her marriage with a 
business man in London, many plans were laid to 
brighten the workman’s life and to improve his relation 
to his employer. But the husband, with whom there 
was such a perfect union of heart and life, died, and 
these cherished plans were never realized. It was now 
that a sacred friendship with Dean Stanley and his 
lovely wife, during the early years of her widowhood 
spent at Westminster, was Mrs. Charles’ cheer and com- 
fort, together with ministering to the sick and to the 
poor around her. Very sweet in after years was the 
monograph to her friend, Lady Augusta Stanley. 

She had early shown a great taste for imaginative 
writing, and an intense interest in history, particularly 
the biographical side; and it was always her delight to 
ornament, as it were, the Gospel, and adorn Christian 
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life and living by the gifts of her pen. Her first book, 
entitled Sketches of Christian Life in Different Lands 
and Ages, attracted the attention of Dr. Cameron, of 
Melbourne, who requested her to illustrate the life of 
Luther in a story for his magazine, the Family Treas- 
ury. On these pages appeared first the Schénberg- 
Cotta Chronicles, which have since become so vast a 
favorite that they have been translated into almost every 
European language; as has The Diary of Mrs. Kitty 
Trevylyan, The Voice of Christian Life in Song, The 
Draytons and the Davenants, and several more. Against 
the Stream portrays her own happy childhood in that of 
Bride Daniscombe. Later, sketches of Livingstone, 
Gordon and Bishop Patteson, in her Three Martyrs of 
the Nineteenth Century, added to the halo around those 
sainted heads. 

Since 1874 Mrs. Charles has made her home at 
Hampstead, north of London, where she soothed the 
last days of her mother, Mrs. Rundle, a woman of like 
spirit with herself. In the well-known hospital of that 
place her visits are received as those of a ministering 
angel. Numberless little books of real spiritual power 
have been written of late years, and a work just issued, 
Martyrs and Saints of the First Twelve Centuries. 





Henry M. Field, Very impressive always, says Henry 
Dean of the Religious Press R, Elliot in Books and Authors, is 
a long and vigorous pastorate over a famous church, 
for the aggregate of blessed influence that such a career 
represents is immeasurable. Yet in some respects a re- 
cord like that of the Rev. Dr. Henry M. Field is even 
more noteworthy. When we reflect that for forty years 
he has been addressing the great family of readers who 
make up the parish of The Evangelist, pouring forth 
with a charming copiousness an inexhaustible stream of 
kindly and helpful Christian thought, we recognize that 
we are at the source of a great spiritual influence, the 
importance of which no one would venture to bound. 

Dr. Field was born at Stockbridge, Mass., on the 3rd 
day of April, 1822. This was also the natal day of 
Edward Everett Hale, who has therefore often referred 
to Dr. Field as his twin brother. The doctor was the 
youngest of a large family, several members of which 
have since attained a world-wide celebrity ; in fact, the 
Field family is, perhaps, as noted as any single family 
which America has ever produced. After attending the 
local schools, at twelve years of age, the future doctor of 
divinity ran away from home, but not on a very vicious 
errand, as his truancy led him merely to Williams 
College, where his brother, Stephen J., was an under- 
graduate. Although so young, and of a rather diminu- 
tive stature for his age, he passed the examinations, and 
in due time graduated, at the early age of sixteen. In 
the meantime his father had returned to take charge of 
a church at Haddam, Conn., whence he had moved 
from Stockbridge, and thither, on graduation, the young 
man went. ‘The choice of a vocation was then weigh- 
ing upon his conscience, and he soon decided to enter 
the ministry. With this purpose in view, he became a 
student at the East Windsor, subsequently the Hartford 
Seminary, graduating at nineteen. Soon a call came 
from one of the St. Louis churches. 

Dr. Field remained in charge of the Third Presby- 
terian Church of St. Louis for four years and a half, 
when his travelling years began. His brother Cyrus, 
who had already become a prosperous business man, 
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offered him the opportunity for a leisurely trip through 
Europe, which he accepted; and as it happened, this 
journey was made at a tiine when the whole continent 
was seething with revolutionary excitement. While in 
Paris, the young clergyman saw some of the bloodiest 
scenes in the revolution of ’49, and was also privileged 
to witness many other scenes of excitement in Italy and 
elsewhere. Naturally, these experiences found their 
way into print, and they still remain among the most 
graphic descriptions of this important epoch in modern 
European politics. Returning to America in 1850, Dr. 
Field was settled for four years at West Springfield, 
Mass., and it was while thus employed that, on a visit 
to New York City, he made the acquaintance of Mr. 
Bidwell, the owner of The Evangelist, and of Mr. Brad- 
ford, its editor, and acquired a large interest in the 
paper—an interest which, a few years after, was in- 
creased so that he became the sole owner and proprietor. 
Since that date, 1854, Dr. Field has been uninterruptedly 
in charge of the paper, so that for forty years it has 
borne his imprint and reflected his views and judgment. 
Dr. Field’s vacations from severe editorial work have al- 
ways taken the form of important foreign travel. Seven 
times has he visited Europe, twice extending his journeys 
far into the Orient, and once quite around the globe. On 
these journeys, however, he has uniformly taken his 
large family of readers with him, for he early became a 
famous author of books of travel, It is doubtful whether 
any American, unless it be Bayard Taylor, has been a 
more popular writer in this class of literature. Two of 
his books have reached a sale of’ twenty editions, and 
all have had a very uncommon popularity, and in their 
class may be called standard works. His Barbary 
Coast (Scribner’s), the latest of the series, is one of the 
most unusual in subject and interesting in treatment. 





Arthur H. Smith, Author Arthur H. Smith is a man in the 

of Chinese Characteristics full strength of manhood, having 
been born in 1845. His early years, writes H. P. 
Beach, gave promise of his later career. It was not 
till he entered Beloit College, however, that his talent 
began to fully show itself. It was not so much the 
fact that he was valedictorian of his class that impressed 
itself upon his fellow students there, as that he was such 
a valedictorian. So, too, at Andover Seminary his 
abounding life and enthusiasm is remembered by his 
contemporaries. ‘Those who have been privileged to 
hear his missionary addresses remember him as the most 
Gough-like missionary that they have heard. They 
never before saw so much of China in an hour as he 
made them see. The keen-eyed, nervous little man, 
with his rapid utterances, which caused the astonished 
Chinamen to dub him the “ fire-wheel cart,” i. e., steam 
engine, can never be forgotten by those who have 
listened to him in public or private. 

It is of importance to the reader of Chinese Character- 
istics (Revell Co.) to know of his celestial experiences as 
they stand related to his book. Scarcely had he and 
his equally remarkable wife arrived in North China in 
the year 1872 before they assumed a new name. They 
must select a Chinese surname. Here was an oppor- 
tunity to cast Off one that was decidedly common and 
adopt**the best one in the Chinese language.” They 
finally decided upon the character Ming—the title of 
the famous dynasty. It means Bright, and is com- 
pounded of the hieroglyphs for sun and moon, and 
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they were henceforth known as Ming Hsien Sheng and 
Ming Tai Tai—Teacher and Lady Bright. Early 
gaining a facile use of the Chinese, he set himself to 
work to learn what so few ever know, the Chinese—the 
people themselves. A basis for this study was laid in 
his first station, the great cosmopolitan city of Tientsin. 
But even in China city people are too reserved for a 
student of human nature, no matter how observant he 
is. The country village of Pang Chuang, province of 
Shantung, in which most of his missionary life has been 
spent, gave him his close touch with Chinese life. He 
was a keen observer and life was his favorite study. 
These things, besides his rare ability to read human 
nature, have made him better acquainted with the 
Chinese people than any other man perhaps. One is 
the closeness of contact which he had with them. 
When administering famine relief in the terrible years of 
1877 and 1878 he threw himself so into the work that 
he contracted the famine fever, and barely escaped with 
his life. He thus became the dearest friend of multi- 
tudes and could get into their hearts as few have been 
able to do. Another undertaking of his was even more 
helpful in this direction. He wished to make a far 
more complete collection of Chinese proverbs than had 
hitherto been made, and to this end paid a few cents for 
all the good proverbs told him. Cupidity thus secured 
from many a Chinaman what kindness had failed to se- 
cure. Each proverb of his collection of some 400 
pages, published at Shanghai, is a picture of Chinese 
life and thought. A no less valuable help to the author 
of Characteristics was Mrs. Bright, who had done 
among the women what her husband had among the 
men, and his life associates, Dr. Porter and Dr. Peck, 
who are scarcely less interested in this study than Mr. 
Smith himself. The result of these experiences was a 
series of articles on Chinese life which he contributed to 
the North China Daily News, to which he was a spicy 
contributor. So popular were these articles, and so far 
superior to any Chinese studies previously published, 
that they were reprinted in book formin Shanghai. This 
book is perhaps too full to be of the highest value to 
those not resident in China, and hence the American 
edition, somewhat abridged from the fuller work. 





Violet Hunt, Author of the Miss Hunt confirms the prevailing 

Maiden's Progress doctrine of heredity, says the Lon- 
don Literary World. Her father is not only a land- 
scape artist of eminence, but a man of singular brain 
power in the line of literature. Mr. Hunt is singular, 
or all but singular, among his artistic confréres as the 
master of an excellent prose style, as readers of The 
Nineteenth Century well know. We believe, too, he is 
alone among British painters in having taken honors at 
Oxford and being a Fellow of his college—a married 
Fellow, of course, for his wife, Miss Hunt’s mother, is 
Mrs. Alfred Hunt, the distinguished and very charming 
novelist. On her mother’s side Miss Violet Hunt comes 
of a line of scholars and gentlemen in the North of Eng- 
land who have made their mark in the Church and in 
antiquarian literature. ‘ Elle chasse de race,” there- 
fore, and it is not surprising that, though destined for 
the easel and palette, Miss Hunt should have turned 
early to literature. She interrupted the slow processes 


of education, artistic and literary—as clever and ro- 
mantic young ladies will—with “ copies of verse,” which 
duly appeared in the magazines; but the young littér- 
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ateur in this country soon learns that the judicious 
editor and publisher cares a good deal less for rhyme 
than for reason, and that the prose pen is mightier than 
the pen that only achieves odes and sonnets. 

There has latterly been a movement in periodical 
literature towards short pieces in dialogue, of which 
movement Miss Hunt took advantage. She had lived 
all her life in her parents’ house in Kensington, among 
all sorts and conditions of clever men and women—the 
people whose trade and talk is not of Hurlingham, San- 
down, and of Church Parade, but of ideas, and the 
newer movements of thought, and all the current wit 
and humor of the day. Miss Hunt had accordingly 
lived within sound of much smart dialogue, and, being 
herself possessed of quick observation and not poorly 
endowed with wit, the new literary method was exactly 
suited to her, and she quickly showed herself to be one 
of the smartest dialogue writers of the day. It is a way 
of telling a story which many of our younger writers. 
have attempted, and in which few have succeeded. That 
Miss Hunt’s is among the brilliant successes of the day 
no one who reads her Maiden’s Progress will deny. 





James @. Huneker, One of the most brilliant prose 
a Brilliant Prose Writer writers of New York, known only 
by a pseudonym, is James G. Huneker, the well-known 
‘* Raconteur” of the New York Musical Courier, of 
which journal he is joint editor, also author of the dra- 
matic feuilleton of the New York Sunday Recorder 
signed “‘ The Prompter.” Educated a musician, on his 
return from Europe, some five years ago, Mr. Huneker 
threw all his energy and brains into matters of music, and 
in the pages of the Courier his unsigned articles on 
musical topics have been among the ablest and most 
widely quoted both here and abroad. His versatile 
temperament, however, could not long be kept confined 
within the bounds of a single art. Under the head 
“Raconteur” he managed to slip his moorings, straying 
into the channels of art pictorial, literature, the drama, 
touching upon all current topics of interest in the art- 
world with a keen critical faculty and a surety of touch 
throughout his continued series of brilliant paragraphs. 
Occasionally some musical peg was made the excuse for 
a page romance, for Mr. Huneker has a rich imagina- 
tion, which like his art tendencies must have wide rein. 
His humor is delicious, his pathos equally sincere, and 
the dramatic note with him is never absent. In the 
musical world as a critic his acumen is liberally recog- 
nized, and his papers in the Recorder on Maeterlinck, 
Ibsen and Hauptmann, have been among the ablest 
contributions to dramatic literature of the past year. 
His style is marked by a luxuriant freedom, a vivid 
spontaneity which, having rapidly got at the heart of 
things, tells what there is to be told with a captivating 
freshness and force. Above all things it has enthu- 
siasm, the bold, virile enthusiasm of a warmly-colored 
temperament that is not afraid to praise, that revels in 
color and flow and finds vent in a pictorial diction 
which flows forth without effort. One feels the man 
talks rapidly from a full heart as well as brain ; there is 
the vitality and buoyancy of an overflowing tempera- 
ment in every line. Always the sidelights from many 
arts and results of an abundant reading, old and new, 
appear in his pages, distinguishing him as a writer quite 
as much of unusually wide horizon as of peculiar charm 
and brilliancy of style. 











HENRY KINGSLEY: THE AUTHOR OF RAVENSHOE* 


By Emity MEREDYTH AYLWARD 





The revival, by Scribner’s Sons, of Henry Kingsley, 
novelist, is one which will be greeted by the literary 
class of American novel-readers with some enthusiasm. 
Even on his own soil and in his own day Kingsley was 
the novelist delighted in by the eclectic few. Two 
mighty forces conspired against him in the popular 
mind, the overshadowing power of his brother’s name 
and the established recognition of Dickensand Thackeray. 

There were fewer novel-readers in those days of 1860, 
and Dickens satisfied the people and Thackeray the 
aristocrats, so that the need of a new man was not tem- 
porarily felt. And then Henry Kingsley had the literary 
misfortune to be a younger brother and to have pro- 
duced his first work years after the name of the author 
of Hypatia had become a name to conjure with. The 
majority of English readers did not stop to discern that 
after Charles Kingsley the genius of any other Kingsley 
could be better than a reflected light. ‘To the minority 
who did discern, he became the ideal novelist, the maker 
of a young flesh-and-blood hero who is the consistent 
type of all his books and is so entirely vivid and whole- 
some and single in drawing that he will come to us 
nowadays in the nature of a vital surprise. 

In this natural enthusiasm of a revival Henry Kings- 
ley stands his first and best chance of being appreciated 
in America. Editions here during his lifetime, which 
obtained limited circulation, have since been totally for- 
gotten. And now, across the field of the effete, intro- 
spective, decadent modern hero, the fine, free, swinging 
tread of a Ravenshoe, an Austin Elliot, or a Geoffrey 
Hamlyn will carry with it a contrasting vigor which 
cannot fail to capture the popular, jaded yet voracious 
appetite. 

Henry Kingsley was born at Barnack, Northampton- 
shire, January 2, 1830, about eleven years later than 
Charles. He first entered King’s College, London, and 
later Worcester College, Oxford, where he matriculated 
in 1850. Leaving college in 1853, he set out straight 
with a party of fellow-students for the Australian gold- 
diggings. His love of adventure and capacity for hard- 
ship, however, were overborne by his literary and social 
tendencies, and after five years’ unsuccessful labor he 
returned to England and settled down to literary work. 
In 1859 appeared his first novel, Geoffrey Hamlyn, the 
result of his Australian experience. Ilere, Kingsley was 
a path-breaker. The bushranger and the gold-digger 
had been freely exploited in literature, but in Geoffrey 
Hamlyn, Kingsley was the first to depict iefined colonial 
life as it had resolved itself after the goid had been dug 
for one or more generations. The buck has a superb 
bracing spirit and an atmosphere of the tropical Aus- 
tralian color new and delightful. Kingsley was always 
fond of harking back to Australian soil, which, in the 
way of the novelist, he owned pretty much as Kipling 
owns India. 

In 1861 Ravenshoe was published, followed in 1863 
by Austin Elliot, his strongest book. These three are 
the works to be republished by Scribner, although they 
only form a section of Kingsley’s library. 

It seems rather a pity that in the effort to introduce 
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Kingsley, Scribner should first have chosen Ravenshoe, 
rather than Austin Elliot, which is to come second, In 
Ravenshoe Kingsley is unnecessarily tedious in the old 
exploded style. You live with generation after genera- 
tion of Ravenshoes through chapters, where a modern 
writer would dispose of the ancestry in a paragraph. 
To be sure, it is so charmingly done we like our char- 
acters the better for having lived with them so long, 
but the modern mind shrinks at giving so much time 
even to the most fascinating personages. In Austin 
Elliot, Kingsley got abreast of his time; the style is 
more condensed, according to the idea of a later 
period, the interest is always keen and the characters 
more sympathetic to the unprepared mind of the present 
than the characters of his other works. One looks won- 
deringly for the novel which in dramatic strength and 
simplicity shall be a sequel of Austin Elliot, for another 
scene like the death of Lord Charles Barty, where, 
within a few potent touches, Austin Elliot’s world is made 
to stand still. Ours stands still with him, and’ when 
things move again we feel ourselves carrying a burden 
as heavy as Austin’s own. Few friendships in modern 
literature have been painted with so magnetic a charm 
as that between Austin and Charles Barty, which ended 
on the duel-field. 

The specific charm of Kingsley’s novels lies in his 
hero. He is always presented to us in youthful man- 
hood. He is a gentleman; he has brains, but not too 
much brains for his muscle; he has spirit and courage, 
strong affections, a brave honor; he has strong virtues 
and strong failings, but he is first and above everything 
lovable. That is the keynote of Henry Kingsley’s hero: 
he is lovable even in his failings and holds our affection 
from the first page to the last. Kingsley’s own person- 
ality was infused into this hero, whom he best epitomizes 
himself in Ravenshoe, where he stops to take the reader 
for a page into his personal confidence. 

“I love the man,” he says, “I love his very faults in 
away. He is a reality to me though I may not have 
the art to make him so to you. His mad, impulsive 
way of forming a resolution and his honorable obstinacy 
in sticking to that resolution afterwards, even tothe death, 
are very great faults, but they are more or less the faults 
of many men who have made a very great figure in the 
world, or I have read history wrong.” 

In 1864 Kingsley married his own cousin, Sarah H. 
Kingsley, and subsequently became for eighteen months 
editor of the Edinburgh Daily Review. During this 
period the Franco-Prussian war broke out and in the 
service of his paper Kingsley went out as correspondent. 
He was the first Englishman to set foot in the field of 
Sedan after the battle, and here was the last foreign soil 
upon which Kingsley stood. He returned to England, 
every inch of which he knew and loved and wrote about 
so well, for as an exponent of English life and scenery 
he has hardly been excelled. During a life of about 
seven years in London he produced among numerous 
other novels Silcote of Silcote and The Hillyars and 
The Burtons and finally retired to Altrees, Cuckfield, 
Surrey, where he died of cancer on the 24th May, 1876, 
in the prime of life, being only forty-six years old. 
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As Trilby a Moral Story ?...... Du Maurier’s Famous Book...... The Outlook 
We shall treat this deservedly famous novel from the 
literary point of view in our review columns. Here it 
serves only as a text for some reflections on the moral 
and immoral in literature. Is Trilby a moral story ? 

That question is just now the most prominent ethical 
question in novel-reading circles. The superficial will 
say, To ask this question is to answer it; a question- 
able novel isan immoral novel. But the superficial will, 
as usual, be mistaken. Whether a novel, a song, a 
play, a picture, or, for that matter, a sermon, is moral 
or immoral, depends on him who reads, looks, listens, 
.as well as on the artist. Perhaps it is the critic who is 
questionable. He may be so, even though he were a 
purist—that is, a Pharisee. Is there any standard, or 
are there any standards, by which we may judge 
whether a novel, song, play, picture, or sermon is moral 
or not? We think there are some principles by aid of 
which a standard may be framed. The question, Is 
this story moral? recognizes the truth that there are 
eternal principles of right by which conduct should be 
directed and character shaped. The story may not 
deal with these principles ; then it is neither moral nor 
immoral. Midsummer Night’s Dream may serve as an 
illustration. But if it does deal with these principles, 
even so faintly and indirectly as Rudyard Kipling’s tale 
of Riki Tiki Tavi, the moralist has a right to demand 
that the principles shall not be obscured, blurred, 
dimmed, scoffed at, or set aside; that the issue of the 
book shall be a clearer recognition of these principles, 
or a stronger emphasis upon them, or a truer estimate 
of their value. If this is the effect of the book on the 
reader, it is a moral book; if the effect is the reverse, 
it is an immoral book; if the effect is partly to clarify 
and partly to obscure the moral vision, the book is 
partly moral and partly immoral. And since novelists 
are imperfect men, that incongruous effect is precisely 
the one produced by most novels and plays, not to say 
some sermons. 

We do not ask the novelist to turn preacher. His 
business is simply to portray the hidden truths of life. 
But moral principles are its deepest truth, and if the 
artist undertakes to portray them at all, we have a right 
to demand that the portrayal be truthful. Moral truth 
may be introduced by the writer into his story by any 
one of several methods. He may introduce a Greek 
Chorus which comments on the drama as it is played 
before our eyes. The Greek Chorus may be awkward 
and intrusive, as it usually is in the Sunday-school 
story, or a graceful and charming feature of the drama, 
as it is in Thackeray’s novels; but in either case this 
method is not that of the highest art. The novelist 
may put noble moral sentiments into the mouth of one 
of his characters, who, therefore, acts as Greek Chorus 
—a method much in vogue in certain classes of didactic 
novels. The result may be excellent ethics, but is rarely 
excellent art. More effective is the introduction of a 
noble character, whose genuine indignation against the 
morally despicable arouses sympathetically the like 
‘Spirit in the reader. No one can accuse Colonel New- 
come of preaching; but he must be afflicted with hope- 
less moral obtuseness who does not see life with a 


clearer moral vision from having lived with Colonel 
Newcome. More subtle, and perhaps more effective, is 
the method of so portraying life and character that the 
reader inevitably. and unconsciously applies to the 
events and characters portrayed his own moral judg- 
ments; discusses within himself, Is this right? and 
why ? Who ever read or heard the Merchant of Ven- 
ice without calling on his conscience, as well as on his 
ears, to listen and to judge? Finally, the artist may 
reward virtue and punish vice in the course of the story 
—of all methods the simplest, and, if it be employed 
alone, the least effective method of interpreting moral 
truth. For the true character of conduct is not deter- 
mined by its apparent consequences. 

But whatever method the artist employs—whether an 
impersonal Chorus, or a character playing the part of 
Chorus, or a hero set in contrast with the villainy of 
the piece, or a noble presentation of vice and virtue, 
coercing the conscience to sit in judgment whether it 
will or no, or an immediate and dramatic administra- 
tion of rewards and punishments—the artist must con- 
trive to make the moral truth of life clearer or more em- 
phatic, or he has not written a moral book. And if he 
has, on the contrary, made the moral truth of life less 
clear or less emphatic than before, his book is immoral. 

Let Trilby serve to illustrate these principles. The 
moral character of this story depends chiefly upon two 
elements: a Greek Chorus and the character of Trtilby 
and her three comrades. The Greek Chorus is contin- 
ually on the stage. It is not tedious; but it would be 
better if there were less of it. Its morality never rises 
as high as that of the Greek tragedies, never falls as 
low as that of the French novelist. Its standard is 
that of the Anglo-Saxon code of honor—the highest 
code of social honor in the world. It rarely falls be- 
low that, and never rises above it. It is lower than 
Hawthorne’s, lower than Thackeray’s noblest. At least 
twice it is flippant and superficial. But it is never sala- 
cious and never vulgar. 

And what of Trilby and her three comrades? The 
latter, who constitute a sort of tri-personal hero of the 
story, leading an artist life in the Latin Quarter in 
Paris, are true, genuine, chivalrous young men. Little 
Billee doubtless might have had Trilby as his mistress, 
but it does not occur to him even as a thought. That 
he cannot have her as his wife kills him. No book in 
English literature sounds a nobler note in honor of mas- 
culine chastity. ‘Trilby, an artists’ model, child of an 
ignorant mother, and strangely ignorant of moral laws 
herself, has lost her virtue yet retains her innocence. 
To speak more accurately, she possesses all the virtues 
save the one; she is simple, sincere, truthful, loving, 
heroically self-sacrificing ; but she has lost her chastity. 
She has not sold herself for money or for place. She 
has given herself away—for love ? No! rather for good 
nature; and knows not what she has given. There is 
one scene of deep self-shame and repentance; one of 
flippant repentance without self-shame, the most serious 
blemish in the book. But the net result is not a noble 
note in honor of feminine chastity; rather the reverse. 
What The Scarlet Letter treats as a sacrilege, in the 
very spirit of Paul himself, this story treats as a lache, a 
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fault easily condoned, almost overlooked. The drawing 
of Trilby’s character is morally untrue. in life inno- 
cence is not retained after virtue is lost. And character- 
drawing which is morally untrue is never morally whole- 
some. The story of Trilby is ancient Gnosticism done 
into modern dramatic form—the story of a pure soul 
untainted by a polluted life. And Gnosticism is false. 
To the question, then, Is Trilby a moral novel? we 
reply in the negative. Its moral standard is a purely 
conventional one—that of the social code of honor. 
The eternal sanctions of righteousness, which are never 
ignored in the greatest works of the greatest artists, are 
wholly lacking. Religion is never referred to except in 
its most conventional forms, and then only to be satir- 
ized, perhaps we should say travestied. It is true that 
the story exalts all the social virtues except one. But 
for unchastity in woman it inspires rather the condo- 
nation which comes of comparative indifference than the 
forgiveness which comes of a pure and pitying love. 





The Prospects of Poetry....... Richard Le Gallienne........ Great Thoughts 

According to our end-of-the-century Cassandra, Dr. 
Pearson, the prospects of poetry are not magnificent. 
The poetry of the future will more and more dwindle 
into “little lyrics.” Does “little” mean short, and is 
“lyric” to be taken as a term of contempt in a land 
whose chief literary glory is its lyric poetry? There 
are those who consider the lyric to be the highest form 
of poetry; and at any rate, it is poetry in its purest, 
unadulterated form, ‘‘sheer” poetry, untrammeled by 
interests and conditions that may be associated with, 
but do not essentially belong to, it—epical, dramatic, 
or didactic. Burns, too, wrote a number of “little 
lyrics!” Dr. Pearson, therefore, need not trouble us. 
Even in the sphere of economics, such prophecy as 
his, though entertaining, and in a measure useful as 
warning us against allowing it to be fulfilled, is mainly 
futile; for it is impossible for the most far-sighted 
thinker to calculate all the tangents at which national 
development may make sudden unexpected departures, 
or to take account of forces and moods neither in ex- 
istence nor to be predicted. In the sphere of poetry 
such prophecy is still more hopeless. On what prin- 
ciple of literary astrology could a poet like Keats have 
been foreseen, lying as he did outside the stream of 
tendency of his time, a spirit indifferent to the most 
compulsive Zeitgeist? The given conditions do not 
necessarily produce the inevitable result. We are con- 
tinually saying that the present age, pulsating as it is 
with new vitality in every direction—spiritual, intel- 
lectual, scientific, social—is surely the very age to give 
birth to a great poet. 

But, long as that literary Messiah has been pro- 
phesied, he still remains 

‘‘ Locked up from mortal eye, 
In shady leaves of Destiny—” 

unless his name chances to have been Walt Whitman. 
Of course, there is a good deal of prophesying after 
the event. Now that their work is done, it is easy to 


demonstrate that Tennyson and Browning were char- 
acteristic children of their age, products that might 
have been expected from its conditions; but who could 
have prophesied that when their work was but begin- 
ning? Moreover, their relation to their age seems to 
me capable of exaggeration. The greater part of their 
work is purely individual and idiosyncratic. 
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This demand for a poet of the age is in danger of 
crystallizing into a critical dogma. The other day I 
saw some critic finding fault with Mr. John Davidson’s 
wonderful Plays because of their lack of relation to the 
age in which Mr. Davidson, an Elizabethan born out 
of his due time, has the misfortune to live. Because, 
I presume, they have no message on the labor or the 
woman questions !—attention to which seems to be the 
idea that many critics hold of being in relation to one’s 
age. What relation to its age had Romeo and Juliet, 
or As You Like It? and, supposing that some critic is 
ingenious enough to discover some relation, what rela- 
tion have they to our own—that they should still be 
living poetry in our hearts and on our lips? “ Not for 
an age,” ran the wiser canon of our literary forefathers, 
“but for all time; ” and the question to ask of a poet 
is not in what relation does he stand to his age, to the 
spiritual, intellectual, moral fashions of his hour, but to 
the eternal verities of the spirit, the heart, and the 
imagination. 

To insist that a poet must confine himself to themes 
of his own age is as sensible as it would be to insist on 
a nineteenth-century painter painting nothing but coal- 
strikes, or restricting his drapery to the costumes of the 
hour. There is but one age for a poet, the eternal 
present of his imagination; and whether he chooses to 
live on Mount Abota or in a London suburb is no busi- 
ness of his critics. He has to choose between appealing 
to the fleeting fads of his time or to the perennial in- 
terests of humanity. That Tennyson and Browning 
occasionally dealt with problems of the hour—but by 
no means exclusively, or their chances with posterity 
would be much smaller—is no reason why every other 
poet should follow their example. The demand for 
*‘intellectuality ” in poetry is entirely arbitrary. 

By accident I have just dropped upon a charming 
criticism of The Eve of Saint Agnes, which will serve 
as an object-lesson. “The Eve of Saint Agnes,” it 
runs, “is par excellence the poem of ‘glamor.’ It 
means next to nothing; but means that little so exquis- 
itely,” etc. It means next to nothing! From the pro- 
verbial senior wrangler such a criticism would have 
been accountable, but from a man who professes to be 
a critic of literature, who has embraced his calling, pre- 
sumably, because he loves it, surely it is inexplicable. 
The Eve of Saint Agnes—means next to nothing! 
That is, I suppose, “it proves nothing,” it contains no 
intellectual proposition, it has nothing to say on the 
new Budget. It only deals with such eternal matters as 
the divine ecstasy of young love, the marvel of beauty, 
the passion of Romance! 

Similarly Mr. Davidson’s plays, because they are 
concerned with the very same themes, watched over by 
the great and good spirit of humor, are declared to be 
out of relation to their age! Has our age then no 
need of romance, no need to forget itself awhile in 
those gardens of fancy of which such poets as Mr. 
‘Davidson hold the keys, no need of honest laughter, 
and is love at last really dead, 

‘* At his head a grass-green turf, 
At his heels a stone?” 
Who believes it? Critics who write like this have 
strayed into the wrong paradise. What they need is not 
poetry, but social economy and moral philosophy. 
They have got into Apollo’s garden by mistake. The 
poet sits “in breathless bowers they dream not ot,” and 
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though such critics may have considerable dictionary 
relation to their age, they certainly have no relation to 
the Golden Age of Poetry, that age which is yesterday, 
to-day, and forever. 

Another tiresome platitude to which we are period- 
ically treated is that about poetry having exhausted 
itself, like, say, the drama. The age of poetry, like 
that of miracles, has passed! and soon. One might 
as well say that the age of cowslips or primroses is 
passed ; for, surely, poetry is no less a part of nature’s 
perennial youth. In poetry, as in everything else, there 
are as good fish in the sea as ever were caught. That 
they may not chance to be caught in our generation or 
the next does not alter that natural law. And even at 
the present moment, if we can observe no one incipient 
great poet, the poetic faculties, both creative and re- 
ceptive, are surely more widely diffused than ever. 
Besides, when has an incipient great poet been known 
for great at the beginning of his career? Were Shelley, 
Keats, Wordsworth, Coleridge, Tennyson, Matthew 
Arnold, or Browning? They had, it is true, their little 
circles of appreciation, who swore by them from the 
beginning, but the contemporary critics in power did 
their best to buffet them and sneer them down as 
minor poets. Every poet is a “minor poet” at one 
period of his existence, till he has been able to force 
the world to confess him of the “ dii majores.” 

So, nowadays, there are not wanting those generous 
souls who see in one or other of our so-called minor 
singers, poets in the bud—as assuredly great on the other 
hand, there are not wanting others who do their petty 
best to spitefully nip that bud. For some it is Mr. John 
Davidson, others Mr. Francis Thompson, Mr. William 
Watson, Mr. Norman Gale, Mr. W. P. Yeats, and to 
these might be added many other names of great inter- 
est and promise: Mr. Ernest Rhys, Mr. John Gray, 
Mr. Damon, Mr. Eugene Lee-Hamilton, Mr. Arthur 
Symons, Mr. R. K. Leather, and such women poets as 
Mrs. Dollie Radford, Mrs. Meynell, and Mrs. Hinkson. 
Indeed, if ever there was a poetical spring in the air, it 
is at the present moment. What the autumn following- 
so much blossom may be like it would be futile to 
prophesy. But, even supposing none of the poets I 
have named should set into absolute “ greatness,” what, 
after all, does it matter? Can we not be grateful for 
the charming work, great or small, they bring us, rather 
than be continually and ungraciously finding fault with 
it because it is not something better? Besides, as a 
matter of fact, we have quite enough unassimilated 
“ greatness” in our literature to sustain us through a 
much longer period of famine than we have any reason 
to fear. It is only jaded people, who are for ever want- 
ing their palates tickled, that cry out continually for 
some new thrill. This literary craving, like every other 
sort of craving for the last tremulous “ nuance,” is 
simply a disease—for which there is no cure, unless it 
be a diet on the beef and beer of the great masters. 





Recent American Fiction....From an English Point of View....The Speaker 

Fourteen years ago Walt Whitman, in reply to the 
question of an interviewer, “ Do you think we are to 
have a distinctively American literature?” answered 
that when the American people had settled down a bit, 
a literature worthy of them would begin to be defined, 
and that American greatness in art and literature, as in 
other departments, would be, in “the great average 
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bulk, unprecedentedly great.” Looking at the recent 
growth of American literature, one must admit that 
Walt Whitman’s prophecy was a very shrewd one. Mr. 
Walter Besant, with a candor that shows he had not 
previously read the American magazines, has written to 
the Times of “a new literature which has just begun to 
spring up in the West, a literature of which I for one 
was profoundly ignorant until I learned about it on the 
spot... In what direction this new literature of the 
West will develop it would be quite impossible even for 
one who knows the conditions of Western life to pre- 
dict ;” and he goes on to remark that the people of the 
terminous countries of the Mississippi valley and the 
Western prairies, together with those of the North- 
west, Alberta, British Columbia, and Manitoba—who 
have hitherto read the literature of England and the 
Eastern States—are now beginning to create their own ; 
and, further, that this new literature is being backed and 
encouraged by various Chicago publishing houses. The 
last paragraph of which is very good news for the future 
of American literature, for we are afraid that so crassly 
genteel has been the taste hitherto of certain American 
publishers that they have ignored over and over again 
good native work till it has been hall-marked in London 
and given the English cachet. But whatsoever be the 
difficulties, arising from English indifference or Ameri- 
can apathy, with which the native school has to strug- 
gle, it is certain that in it the hope of America lies ; and 
that the example of encouragement set by Harper’s 
Magazine and the Century and Mr. Howells, has 
made an oasis of sweetness and light in the sandy 
deserts of foreign culture in which the average Ameri- 
can critics delight to roam. 

Turning to the tendencies of this new national litera- 
ture, it is, as Mr. Besant has said, impossible to predict 
its future; but one is struck by its present bent towards 
a healthy realism. ‘ Our leading men are not of much 
account, and never have been; but the average of the 
people is immense, beyond all history,” said Whitman 
to his interviewer ; and so similarly the American genius 
in letters seems to take most kindly to reproducing the 
thoughts, feelings, and doings of the average American 
in working-day and family life, and not to take genuine 
pleasure in exploring the depths of human nature or in 
passionately following after the beautiful. The very 
conditions of present-day American life, the speed, the 
restless energy, the pressure of a complex industrial life, 
all accentuate this tendency towards realism, and leave 
the individual, as it were, at the mercy of the mass, and 
less free to develop his own individual moods ; less free 
to dream and color men and things with the colors of 
his temperament than is perhaps the case in any state 
of European society. That the crystalization of this 
purely democratic standpoint would narrow the scope 
of literature and the arts cannot be denied. Poetry 
would undoubtedly suffer; painting would probably be 
affected little one way or the other; the drama, despite 
the lucubrations of the author of The Tempter, it is too 
early to speculate about. But it is because this mate- 
rialistic stage is only an inevitable development in the 
creation of a great new people, an@ because, whether 
the phase last generations or centuries, literature must, 
willy-nilly, follow life—for life will never follow litera- 
ture—it is for these reasons that one should welcome 
and encourage the latest school of realistic fiction. 

“ But who are these American pioneers ?” the reader 
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may ask. “ Have I, like Mr. Walter Besant, to go to 
Chicago to find them out?” The answer is simple, for 
the pages of the American magazines will give the clue, 
and the catalogues of various American and English 
publishers will further help the inquirer. Edward 
Eggleston’s Faith Doctor and Mary Hallock Foote’s 
Chosen Valley are not works of Mr. Besant’s new 
school, but they may be quoted as typical instances of 
good American truthful handling of town and country 
life respectively. Hamlin Garland, about whom there 
has been some controversy lately, is a writer whose 
Main- Travelled Roads was most injudiciously compared 
by some Yankee admirers to Rudyard Kipling’s Plain 
Tales from the Hills, whereas most of the stories that 
composed the volume were anything but satisfactory in 
the artistic handling, though full of good “ pieces” and 
material. In a Spring Idyll and A Little Norsk Mr. 
Garland has, however, done subsequently some strong, 
convincing work on modern realistic lines. Gertrude 
Atherton in Los Cerritos and The Doomswoman has 
lately shown critics that the romantic temperament will 


have its way, and in re-picturing the Spanish life in Cali- _ 


fornia before the deluge of democracy came to sweep it 
away, she has given proof of possessing a true artist’s 


touch and a subtle and strong mind. Charles Egbert 


Craddock’s novels of life in the Tennessee mountains are 
far too little known in England; probably the lazy reader 
will not master their dialect, and so loses their original 
half-wild flavor and the shadowy twilit atmosphere that 
one breathes in following them. Grace King is the 
latest recruit to that company of Southern writers who 
have made thousands of people live again in, and again 
dream of, the old life of charm and gracious ease down 
South “ before the war.” Her Balcony Stories show the in- 
fluence of delicate foreign art which has its home in New 
Orleans, affecting all sympathetic American natures. 

Hopkinson Smith’s Colonel Carter of Cartersville is 
one of the best studies of thisclass. It is impossible to pro- 
long the list here, and we will conclude by mentioning 
Gertrude Smith, whose Rousing of Mr. Potter,and Other 
Stories are perhaps the most striking instance of pure 
realism being given in asatisfactory artistic form. The 
motif in Miss Smith’s stories is very much the same 
as Miss Wilkins habitually selects—and, indeed, the 
younger authoress has no doubt learned several lessons 
from the elder—but Miss Smith divests her stories of 
that thin, beautiful vein of sentiment through which one 
sees Miss Wilkins’ New England folk. So startlingly 
photographic is the impression left on the reader’s mind 
that one cannot help feeling the authoress is reporting 
separate episodes in the life of actual people. And to 
give this impression, and yet let the characters of a 
story be typical, is surely the realist’s triumph. The 
peculiar art of the modern short-story writer is, one con- 
ceives, by exhibiting a small fragment of a man’s life 
to show the trend of the whole of it, and the value of its 
relation to the lives of other people. Miss Smith’s story 
of The Cy Barker Ledge may be instanced as one of 
those pieces of art which, in reaching this rare level, are 
a standing puzzle to the commonplace mind. Two 
lads quarrel as to who shall take care of their helpless 
mother; one son goes away, to return with a miserable 
girl, and then deserts her; the other son comes back, 
and, finding the girl unmarried, marries her himself. “A 
simple, sordid little tale of the most .common people, 
told in the roughest and most realistic language,” would 
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be the verdict of most American critics, we fancy ; but, 
nevertheless, gentlemen, a work of art. It is not our 
intention to single out any of the above writers we have 
named for special admiration, for there are as many more 
equally good to whom we have not had space to refer. 
We merely wish to point out that the American writers 
of fiction are far too little read in England and English 
modern novelists are far too much read in America. 





Unhealthy Heroines........ 8. Barret Milton......... Louisville Sunday Star 

Now that the woman of the period is devoting herself 
to physical development, brawn and muscle in such an 
enthusiastic manner as to warrant the statement from 
certain authorities that she will shortly rival the Greek 
ideal ; now that she is learning to throw off the bondage 
of weakly flesh that has hampered her sex for so long, 
the novelist of the period, either in freak or pique, has 
taken to presenting us with milk-and-watery, tea-and- 
sugary heroines that equal any consumptive Camille 
the world has ever seen, Take Bernadine Holme, the 
victim of nervous prostration in Ships That Pass in the 
Night, or the half-crazy, hysterical Evadne in The 
Heavenly Twins—both are examples of this fad for 
unhealthy heroines, and they are unfortunately but two 
of many. The long, lean, lank heroine of a recent fin- 
de-siécle publication is such a physical wreck that she 
is given to having the most unromantic fits at the most 
inopportune times, and one chapter ends with a descrip- 
tion of her at her prayers, where she punctuates her 
devotions with pellets of sparteine to stimulate the 
action of her heart. 

And the leading ladies of this harrowing literature 
stalk through pages of ruptured bloodvessels, hacking 
coughs, weak eyes and small-pox until a chapter of the 
modern novel reads more like the monthly report of a 
hospital than the telling of a love story. 





Another Finnish fliad....Discovery of an Ancient Epic....Revue des Revues 

‘“‘ The Finnish race occupies a very unimportant posi- 
tion, not only in France, but in other European countries. 
Whether this is because of the insignificance of the polit- 
ical réle taken by the numerous people belonging to 
this race or on account of the difficulty in comprehend- 
ing the different divisions of their language, the fact 
remains as stated. Outside of the Kalevala, which 
has lately been translated into all the languages of the 
civilized world, Finnish literature, ancient or modern, 
has been untouched by European cities. The least 
Scandinavian romancer is without doubt better known 
than any Finnish writer whatever. That which we do 
know, however, of their intellectual life, as shown by 
their oral literature, induces us to study the life and 
history of this numerous people, which inhabit the north 
of Europe and Asia. Moreover, the Finnish language 
if one of the most harmonious and perfect in the world. 
The love of sweet and harmonious words has been pushed 
so far that the Finlanders have no knowledge whatever 
of sibilant or guttural sounds. As proof of the develop- 
ment of their language we name the fact that their 
nouns have fifteen terminations of declension. The 
Finnish race is divided into four distinct groups—the 
Bulgarian, the Ougren, the Permian, and the Finnish 
group, proper, comprising the Finlanders living in 
Finland, the Esthonians, Livonians, Laplanders, Ingrens, 
and Tschoudes. 

It is only in parts that some idea of Finnish and 




















CURRENT LITERARY THOUGHT AND OPINION 


Esthonian literature has recently been obtained. The 
Kalevala, a sort of Finnish Iliad, has now a dis- 
tinguished place among the five principal epic poems 
of the civilized world. There are even some indepen- 
dent minds which place it above’ the Iliad. The 
second Finnish people, the Esthonians, who have lately 
attracted attention, have revealed to us the existence 
of a literature not less interesting, and, what is very 
curious, among the latter, as among the Finlanders, an 
epic poem has been discovered, centuries old, which 
has added to the number of masterpieces of universal 
literature. The title ‘of this recently known work is 
Kalewipoeg. It is an epic poem containing about 
19,000 verses and twenty cantos, all consecrated to the 
exploits of Kalewipoeg, son of Kalew, a descendant of 
the demigods. When Faehlmann and Kreutzwald, 
the Esthonian scholars, decided to call attention to this, 
the Germans of the Baltic provinces, not wishing to 
believe that their Esthonian serfs were capable of 
creating such masterpieces, raised the cry of plagiarism. 
But the work of the Society of Esthonian Scholars and 
the Finnish Literary Society immediately furnished un- 
deniable proofs of the authenticity of the document ; 
and at the present time the Kalewipoeg, admired and 
commented upon, is beginning its triumphal march over 
the civilized world. 

After the death of the hero in the last canto his soul 
mounts to heaven, but there being no occupation agree- 
able to him,.the gods advise him to guard the gates of 
the subterranean world. But as soon as he arrives at 
the gate a voice commands him to strike the rock with 
his fist. He strikes, but his hand remains in the open- 
ing which he has made, and the hero remains chained 
to the rock. From time to time Kalewipoeg tries to 
deliver himself and shakes the rock, and it is this which 
produces earthquakes. The poem finishes with these 
words: There will come a time when the torches will 
be lighted at both ends, when the quick flames will with- 
draw the hand from the fetters of the rock. Then the 
son of Kalew will return to bring happiness to his 
children, to create a new fate for his people. 





Love in Novels.........+++ A Plea for the Pure........... La Nouvelle Revue 

The basis of all the novels which appear is evidently 
love—love under all its aspects, with its dissolute pas- 
sion or its lying glorifications, with its illusions of heart 
or its fleshly lust; most frequently exaggerated, un- 
bridled, often cynical, and often odious. The novels 
published by booksellers or as the “ feuilletons” of news- 
papers have no object save to interest us in love, as 
though, outside of love, there was nothing interesting. 
Never have so many novels been written ; never have so 
many novels been written which are both licentious and 
tiresome. ‘This immorality without bounds has taught 
us one thing: that vice is lacking in attraction. The 
unwholesome productions which were to rejuvenate art 
have suddenly fallen into decay. In place of a new era 
arising, it is disgust which has arrived, and these innu- 
merable books have resulted in making us love virtue, 
were it only to taste the pleasure of a novelty and the 
charm of a change. In this way a serious reaction, both 
universal and very significant, has arisen in favor of 
decent novels. If you search for the reasons of this 
change of opinion, which it is not possible to deny, you 
will find them in love alone, in the manner in which love 
has been depicted and described. It is the manner in 
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which love is conceived which constitutes the interest of 
a book, which renders it moral or otherwise. A@sthetics 
may accept or not the question of morality in a matter 
of art. The consequences of that question, in its results 
to the public, are indisputable. In order to show the 
action of love stories on the morals of an epoch, it 
would be perhaps useful to state the different fashions 
in which literature has regarded love—if love had really 
varied its presentations and modified its literary expres- 
sion from age to age. It is my opinion, however, that 
it is always the same literary expression which returns 
from age to age. Our century has not invented 
pornography ; that existed in previous centuries. It has 
undergone revivals rather than transformations. The 
good and the bad, the pure and the impure, have always 
existed side by side in society, just as they exist side by 
side in each individual. All the difference is that in our 
time passion, instead of being depicted as a matter of 
jest or raillery, has tried to justify its effrontery and has 
formulated its pretensions esthetically, as though art 
was nothing but impudence, and there were no novels 
alsolutely pure which are masterpieces. A further differ- 
ence is that works of passion, formerly rare and special, 
have invaded literature to such a degree that people 
imagine there is no emotion worth depicting outside of 
love. This invasion brings happiness to no one. Art 
has become monotonous. The public, surfeited by this 
sort of thing, has become exacting. 

What is a novel? If you admit that it is an imagin- 
ary history, adventure, or narrative of manners, written 
or not written with the aid of documents, you admit 
substantially that there may be excellent novels without 
love in them. Why should it be obligatory to put in a 
novel the passion of love in preference to any other 
passion? One can comprehend that love may be 
attractive, but can also comprehend that you can do 
without it. Our most beautiful French tragedy, Athalie, 
is a piece without love. Aischylus, Sophocles, and 
Euripides have written admirable dramas without that 
element of interest, and the ancients had in this respect 
a theory of esthetics directly opposed to ours. If the 
theatre can do without love, as Racine and Voltaire 
thought, why cannot the novel, which is but a species 
of bourgeois drama? There is no love in Xavier de 
Maistre, in the André Cornélis of Bourget, in the Abbé 
Tigrane of Ferdinand Fabre, in the Legend of St. Julian 
of Flaubert, in the immortal Robinson Crusoe, in cer- 
tain tales of Daudet and Maupassant. If love is not 
absolutely necessary to the construction of a novel, why 
does it absorb the whole work? Even if you admit 
love into a novel, is it not possible to have decent and 
honest love ? Is it true that a novel ceases to be liter- 
ary the moment it endeavors to be moral? Passion has 
its good side as well as its bad side. Are novelists bound 
to describe the bad side only? Are art and modesty 
irreconcilable, and, because there are bad books, must 
it be concluded that we cannot have good ones? There 
can be but one answer to all these questions. The 
novelists who pretend that the whole of art is comprised 
in depicting impure love, ignore what is by far the chief 
part of human life and of human nature. There are still 
in the world honest women, pure young girls, heroic 
mothers, faithful wives, loyal natures. There are yet on 
this earth virtue, duty, devotion, honor. If these did 
not exist, art, literature and society would long since 
have disappeared. 

















IN A MINOR KEY: SORROW, SENTIMENT, TENDERNESS 





Just We Two....Hamilton Jay....Florida Times-Union 


‘Just we two, love, only we two ; 

To drink the honey wine of life 
And never taste the rue. 

To find the sunshine ever fair, 
The sky a tender blue, 

And rich with joy the balmy air, 
And love forever true. 


Just we two, love, only we two; 

To let the mad world swing along 
As it is wont to do. 

To see within each other’s eyes 
The happy thoughts pursue, 

A perfect faith our paradise, 
Each day of love renew. 


Just we two, love, only we two; 

To make of life a summer bright, 
Where storms can never brew. 

My heart to be in all the years 
A shelter warm for you, 

And May’s sun drink the April tears, 
While yet the skies are blue. 


Just we two, love, only we two ; 

No matter if the world forgot 
Our world would still be true. 

For love would guard the holy spot, 
The oak and not the yew 

Protect the sweet forget-me-not, 
And love forever woo. 


Unseen Guests....May Riley Smith....Sometime (Randolph) 


We have come back—the absent whom you miss— 
To pledge with you before the feast is done ; 
You do not feel our tender clasp and kiss, — 
Nor hear us softly enter one by one. 
Your voices drown our signals faint and low, 
But pledge your unseen guest before you go. 


We waft our souls to you as thistle-blooms 
Launch on the winds their airy mariners— 

Oh Hearts! Spread wide for us your pleasant rooms, 
Nor coldly greet the eager travellers ! 

From your fair loving cup a draught bestow 
On friends of ‘‘ auld lang syne,” before you go. 


Our memory spells the very flowers you wear— 
The roses in their crystal chalices ! 

She knows the tricks of speech, of eyes, of hair : 
Ah! ’tis a faithful tapestry she weaves ! 

And since so fair and true her colors show, 
Then fill to Memory before you go. 


And who can tell? Perhaps they too are here— 
Our angels whom we wrongly name our dead ! 

Leaving their bliss awhile to linger near 
Some heart that joy hath left untenanted. 

Ah, friends! They may be nearer than we know, 
Then pledge them tenderly before you go! 


Why do we call them dead from whose hot grasp 
God kindly takes a tear-embittered bowl, 
And sets instead within the longing clasp 
His perfect cup of rapture? Nay, sad soul ! 
Name not God’s richest gift to mortals so, 
But quaff to Life, full Life, before you go. 


Love is the pilot of our silent crew; 
No boat so stanch, no sails so trim and white. 


Full well he knew the path that led to you 
Through trackless air, and sea, and moonless night. 
Nor aught cares he how wild the March winds blow! 
Then fill a glass to Love before you go. 


Good-bye ! Good-bye ! though Love hath many ports 
Where winds are soft and ships may lie at rest, 

Home is the sheltered bay he fondliest courts— 
Home is the little harbor he loves best. 

Hither we sail away—yo ho! yo ho! 
Then drain the glass to Home before you go. 


Drifting Away........ Barton Grey.. ie . Poems 


Drifting away from each other, 
Silently drifting apart ; 

Nothing between but the world’s cold screen, 
Nothing to lose, but a heart. 


Only two lives dividing 
More and more day by day; 
Only one soul from another soul 
Steadily drifting away. 


Only a man’s heart striving 
Bitterly hard with its doom; 

Only a hand tender and bland 
Slipping away in the gloom. 


Nothing of doubt or wrong; 
Nothing that either can cure ; 
Nothing to shame; nothing to blame: 
Nothing to do, but endure. 


The world cannot stand still, 
Tides ebb, and women change ; 

Nothing here that is worth a tear, 
One love less, nothing strange. 


Drifting away from each other, 
Steadily drifting apart ; 

No wrong to each that the world can reach, 
Nothing lost—but a heart ! 


Ghosts......0++4++ M. Rock............ Chambers’s Journal 


When the brilliant hues of the sunset fade 
Into amber and paly gold ; 

When the wren and the robin sleep in the glade 
And the shepherd shuts his fold ; 

When the lamps are lit in the deep blue skies 
And the toil of the day is done — 

Pale, haunting ghosts of the past arise 
From the shadows one by one. 


The ghost of the words we did not say 
In the days forever fled, 
Comes out of the shadows dim and. gray ; 
And the ghost of the words we said, 
Of the cruel word, the bitter word, 
Of the word of blame or scorn, 
That was keen as the point of a warrior’s sword 
On a fateful battle morn. 


The ghost of the woes of age and youth 
That we passed unheeding by ; 
Of the griefs we did not ask to soothe, 
Of the tears we did not dry; 
Of the ills of which we took no heed; 
Of the grievous wrongs unfought— 
Come with that of many a churlish deed, 
” Or of good deed left unwrought. 


They cluster round us, these phantom shades, 
These ghosts of the days of old, 
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As the cheerful glow of the daylight fades, 
In the twilight dim and cold ; 

And in vain we moan, and in vain we weep, 
And we may not from them hide ; 

Closer and closer these shadows creep 
In the twilight to our side. 


If it Were True..Abby Kinne....Lover’s Year Book of Poetry (Roberta) 


If it were really true that you were living, 
You whom my soul has always loved the best, 
Could you not come to me once more, forgiving, 
And lay your head again upon my breast? 


If I had known how sadly I should grieve you, 
If I had only known it was the last, 

There’s nothing in the world had made me leave you ; 
And now, Dear Heart, the tender dream is past. 


Can you not see how I have missed you, Dearest, 
How I regret I ever gave you pain, 

How even then I held you first and nearest ? 
O Love, if you could only come again ! 


I would be kinder to you. I was fretful ; 

Life had so much that was too hard to bear ; 
I did not understand how, self-forgetful, 

Your love had lightened every pain or care. 


We grow too sure of those who never give us 
A single anxious thought ; they are our own. 

I did not dream that death would dare to rob me 
Until I found my priceless treasure gone. 


And now beside your grave I watch the sunset, 
As we so oft have watched the changing skies. 
I wonder if this tender purple violet 
Has drawn its dreamy beauty from your eyes. 


This golden-rod is like your flowing tresses ; 
This lily, like your innocent, pure breast ; 

This wild rose, blushing to the wind’s caresses, 
May owe its bloom to lips my own have pressed. 


I hate these vampire flowers that grow above you; 
I cannot bear to think that you are there. 

I feel that you are passing, while I love you, 
To other forms of Life, however fair. 


Yet were it really true that you are living,— 


Your own pure life no mocking chance has known,— 


Would you not come, sweet consolation giving 
For grief and doubt that have so bitter grown ? 


You must see clearly from the height where sorrow 
And pain and death have lifted your white soul. 
Can you not give some promise of the morrow, 
If you have found this life is not the whole? 


Can you not come to me, and stoop and kiss me; 
Say you forgive the thoughtless words I said,— 


They haunt me now,—and that you love and miss me, 


And, O My Darling, that you are not dead ? 


The Beautiful Light..... William R. A. Wilson..... Chicago Inter-Ocean 


I’ve travelled many a weary league, 
Through many a foreign land ; 
Across the waves of a misty sea; 
O’er wastes of burning sand ; 
I’ve sought for beauty in the North, 
And under the Southern skies— 
But there’s nothing fairer on earth I trow 
Than the light in my dear love’s eyes— 
The beautiful light, 
_God bless the sight ! 
The light in my dear love’s eyes. 


The burdens of life press hard and fast, 
The way grows dark and drear, 


My purpose flags, my eyes grow dim, 
My heart is filled with fear— 
But a light breaks thro’, the sky is bright, 
All clear my pathway lies, 
For a love shines forth to strengthen me, 
In the light of my dear love’s eyes— 
The beautiful light, 
God bless the sight ! 
The light in my dear love’s eyes. 


This light gleams ever before mine eye, 
A beacon so strong and true, 
To warn, to cheer, to urge me on 
In the work I have to do— 
And so when life at last is o’er, 
And my spirit upward flies, 
May a ray stream down to greet me then 
From the light in my dear love’s eyes— 
The beautiful light, 
God bless the sight ! 
The light in my dear love’s eyes. 


/ shall not Pass Again this Way............ The School Journal 
The bread that bringeth strength I want to give, 
The water pure that bids the thirsty live ; 

I want to help the fainting day by day, 

I’m sure I shall not pass again this way. 


I want to give the oil of joy for tears, 

The faith to conquer crowding doubts and fears, 
Beauty for ashes may I give alway, 

I’m sure I shall not pass again this way. 


I want to give good measure running o’er, 
And into angry hearts I want to pour 
The answer soft that turneth wrath away, 
I’m sure I shall not pass again this way. 


I want to give to others hope and faith ; 
I want to do all that the Master saith; 
I want to live aright from day to day, 
I’m sure I shall not pass again this way. 


Love's Color....Christina C. Liddell....Lover’s Year Book (Roberts) 
Not violets I gave My Love, 
That in their life are sweet and rare, 
And deep in color as the heart 
Whose every thought of her is prayer ; 
For violets grow pale and dry, 
And lose the semblance of her eye. 


No lily’s buds I gave My Love, 
Though she is fine and pure as they ; 

For they are cold to smell and touch, 
And blossom but a single day, 

And pressed by love in love’s own page 

They yellow into early age. 


But cyclamen I chose to give, 
Whose pale white blossoms at the tips— 
All else as driven snow—are pink ; 
And mind me of her perfect lips ; 
Yet till this flower is kept and old, 
Its worth to love is still untold. 


Old, kept and kissed, it does not lose, 
As other flowers, the hues they wear. 

Love is triumphant; and this bloom 
Will never whiten from despair,— 

Rather it deepens as it lies, 

This flower that purples when it dies. 


So shall my Love, as years roll by, 
Take kingly colors for its own. 
Sole master of her vanquished heart 

Am I not master of a throne ? 
Crushed by no hand, nor cast away, 
My purple love shall rule the day. 
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Facing the Issue........ Calmness Under Suspense........ London Spectator 
Civilization has undoubtedly added immensely to the 
fidgetings, and therefore to the irritability, of man. 
There are so many more expedients in the world for 
escaping small evils than there used to be, that we are 
very much less accustomed to schooling ourselves to the 
attitude of resignation than even our fathers were; and 
so find ourselves the objects of scornful compassion to 
the minds of the Red Indian and even of the Mahom- 
medan fatalists who do not believe in those small ex- 
pedients, and prefer being crushed by the hand of 
Providence to performing all these little acrobatic feats 
by which western energy persuades itself that it can 
ward off the blow. One of the reasons why there is so 
much more dignity in the savage and the Oriental be- 
liever in predestination than there is in the practical 
genius of the West, is that the former are trained to 
acquiesce in so very much against which the latter is 
trained to fight an often useless battle. The result is 
that the civilized man dodges and wriggles, in the hope 
of escaping blows, to which uneducated man is accus- 
tomed to bow without even paying them the homage of 
a tear orasigh. It is, no doubt, a great gain to have 
something to do by which we may reasonably hope to 
avert, or at least to alleviate, an impending calamity. 
But we doubt whether the attitude of mind which is 
accustomed to resent and evade suspense by every de- 
vice of modern ingenuity, is at all equally desirable. 

Nothing is more fatal to the character than that in- 
capacity for suspense which the true fidget who hangs 
on the hope of petty remedies, has acquired, and who 
always imagines that there is a cure or an alleviation for 
every ill, and that, if he could only remember all he has 
been told, he could obtain it. Yet we never get a wise 
doctor or a wise nurse for any evil, physical or moral, 
who cannot wait, and cannot wait with perfect calm 
and something like moral fortitude, while the remedy 
applied is taking effect, or failing to take effect. To 
bear suspense well is one great factor in bringing reme- 
dial treatment to the end we really desire. That is why 
doctors will not treat, and nurses seldom nurse with 
good effect, the members of their own family; they have 
not that perfect calm in doing so which is needful for 
the happiest results. 

But this is not the only, nor is it the best, reason for 
educating ourselves in the kind of fortitude which a 
steady facing of the alternatives before us in hours 
of suspense would help us to attain. Suspense, even if 
it ends as we desire it to end, is not the less profitable, 
if we have used it to look impending calamity steadily 
in the face and to prepare ourselves, so far as prepara- 
tion is possible, for meeting the darker alternative in a 
resolutely submissive spirit. It is well to have looked 
trouble in the face, even if we have not to endure it, 
and gives a new temper to the courage with which we 
await, and a new depth to the thankfulness with which 
we accept, the reprieve. To shrink from suspense and 
smother one’s attention in little practical arrangements 
for cheating the moment of its true intensity of feeling, 
is not only cowardly, but shortsighted ; for there is no 
habit which undermines more completely the true sources 
of strength and insight than the habit of turning away 


from the danger before us and burying our heads in 
the sand to avoid seeing it looming in the distance. 
And if suspense duly faced is a valuable discipline, even 
though it ends in the lifting of the load, still more nec- 
essary is it as a preparation for the darker issue. Even 
our Lord’s human nature was subjected to the most ex- 
cruciating suspense in'the moment when He could 
hardly realize the possibility that His perfect and im- 
plicit obedience to the Divine guidance would be re- 
warded by shame, agony, ridicule, desertion, and death, 
and yet He welcomed this terrible prospect rather than 
flinch from the path appointed for Him. It is not by 
ignoring the thunder-cloud that we can prepare ourselves. 
for meeting the tempest. It is only the nature which 
watches most steadily its approach that passes through 
it unmoved, and can brace itself to meet in action what 
it has already anticipated in thought. 

There is no point on which the genius of the West 
shows itself so inferior to the genius of the East, as this 
comparative inability to face steadily the onset of calam- 
ity without taking refuge in a hundred little expedients 
for averting what is often in reality not to be averted. 
The only purpose these expedients answer is to divert 
the mind of the sufferer from the descending blow, and 
that is in almost all cases not a good but an evil. For- 
titude is impossible without deliberate foresight and 
what the devotional manuals call full “ recollection” — 
in other words, full consciousness both of what may be 
coming, and of what is required of us in the moment 
when the shock descends. The Western world, which 
accumulates anodynes and plunges into a multitude of 
experiments for modes of alleviation, instead of string- 
ing every nerve to the highest point of endurance, only 
dissipates its energy, while the Eastern world collects. 
itself for an act of endurance which is no doubt most 
painful, but which at least results in a better conception 
of the illimitable resources of human dignity, and of the 
Divine modes of responding to human faith. 





The Power which Liberates......... Hamilton W. Mabie.......... The Outlook 
In Dr. Parson’s fine lines On a Bust of Dante is a 
verse which suggests even more than it conveys: 
Faithful if this wan image be, 
No dream his life was—but a fight ! 
Could any Beatrice see 
A lover in that anchorite? 
To that cold Ghibeline’s gloomy sight 
Who could have guessed the visions came 
Of Beauty, veiled with heavenly light, 
In circles of eternal flame? 
The contrast between the outward and the inward life— 
the one all shadow and hardship, the other all splendor 
and affluence—has never been more impressively dis- 
closed than in the story of the Florentine poet whose 
brief and bitter years have in their train a fame of uni- 
versal range and almost piercing luster. It may be 
doubted whether the Divine Comedy would have 
been so widely treasured if the story of the singer had 
been Jess pathetic and significant. If its authorship 
were unknown, it would still remain one of the incom- 
parable achievements of art; but the personal anguish 
behind it lends it that spell which issues out of experience, 
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and to which no human heart can be wholly indifferent. 
There are many to whom the poem would be i:.com- 
prehensible ; there are few to whom the poet would 
appeal in vain. If his thought often took wing beyond 
the range of the common thought, his experienced shared 
with all humanity that visitation of sorrow from which 
none wholly escape. The very completenes of the 
shipwreck of Dante’s fortunes makes the greatness of his 
achievements the more impressive; and the hardness of 
his lot lends a new splendor to his imagination. 

For Dante the imagination meant not only the power 
of creating ona great scale, but also liberation from the 
iron bars of circumstance which imprisoned him. He 
was banished from Florence, but no decree could shut 
his thought out from the streets and squares that were 
so dear to him. It is true that he has spoken in mem- 
orable words of the sadness of revisiting in dreams alone 
the places one loves; but there was, nevertheless, in 
that power of passing at will from Verona to Florence, 
a resource of incalculable value. The body might be 
bound ; the man was free. This faculty, which sets us 
free from so many of our limitations and gives us citizen- 
ship in all ages and countries, is not only the one crea- 
tive power in us, but is also our greatest resource. No 
gift is so rare and none so priceless as a powerful and 
productive imagination. That it is rare the mass of 
contemporary verse-writing demonstrates with almost 
pathetic conclusiveness ; that it is above price the great 
works of art abundantly prove. But from the purely 
personal point of view—the interest, the variety, and 
the power of the individual life—no gift is so much to 
be prized. To the possessor of this magical faculty the 
outward happenings are, at the worst, of secondary 
importance. Homer will not find blindness too great a 
trial, if Troy still stands in his vision with the hosts con- 
tending about it, and the white-armed Nausicaa still 
greets the much-travelled Ulysses on the beach; and 
Shakespeare could have borne heavier sorrows than 
most men have known, the Forest of Arden, Prospero’s 
Island, and the enchanted woodland of the Midsummer 
Night’s Dream being open to him. Spenser could find 
refuge from the tumult of Ireland in the dominion of 
the Faery Queen; Milton, with sealed eyes, solitary in 
an age apostate to his faith and hope, saw Paradise with 
undimmed vision; and Browning, in the uproar, con- 
tention, and uncertainty of this turbulent century, heard 
Pippa, unconsciously touching the tragedy of life at so 
many points, still serenely singing her song of faith. 

It is doubtful whether any of us understand what the 
imagination means to us simply as the liberating force 
which throws the doors and windows open. When 
imagination withers and art dies, discontent, misery, and 
revolutions are in order. It is the outlook through the 
windows, the breath of air through the open door that 
keeps men content in their workshops ; where the out- 
look is shut off and the air no longer comes fresh and 
vital into the close room, the workers grow reckless and 
hopeless. For without the imagination—the power to 
look through and beyond rae oe would be 
intolerable. Better a great activity of the imagination 
and hard conditions, than ease of condition and poverty 
of imagination ; for men are neverso dangerous as when 
their bodies are fed and their souls starved. A perfectly 
comfortable society, deprived of the resources of the 
imagination, would invite and foster the most desperate 
anarchism ; for men live by ideas, not by things. A man 
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who sees a great purpose shining before him can endure 
all hardness for the glory that is to come; the man who 
no longer has desires, because all his wants are met, suf- 
fers a swift deterioration of nature, and is at last the vic- 
tim of his own prosperity. The Roman noble, in Mr. 
Arnold’s striking poem, finds life unbearable because his 
passions are sated, his appetites fed, and his imagination 
dead. He is suffocated by his own luxury. Dante, on 
the other hand, feels keenly his condition, but lives more 
deeply and gloriously than any man of his time because, 
in spite of the hardness of his lot, his imagination tra- 
vels through all worlds, and beyond the barren hour dis- 
cerns the splendors of Paradise. The prophets, teachers, 
and poets, who alone have made life bearable, have been 
the children of the imagination, and have had the supreme 
consolation of looking through the limitations into which 
every man is born into the great heavens flaming with 
other worlds than ours. For it is the imagination which 
realizes the soul in things material and reads this uni- 
verse of matter as a symbol, and so liberates us from the 
oppression which comes from mere magnitude and 
mass ; which discerns the inner meaning of the family, 
the Church, and the State, and, in spite of all frailties 
and imperfections, makes their divine origin credible ; 
which discovers the end of labor in power, of self-denial 
in freedom, of hardness and suffering in the perfecting 
of the soul. “I am never confused,” said Emerson, 
“if I see far enough;” and the imagination is the 
faculty which sees. Of the several faculties by the 
exercise of which men live it is most necessary and vital ; 
and yet so little is it understood that it is constantly 
spoken of as something very beautiful in its activity, 
but the especial property of artists, poets, and dreamers ! 





Prejudice Against Foreign Phrases...Lucy C. Bull...North American Review 
It is difficult to see reason in the objections urged by 
many against the use of foreign phrases whenever it is 
possible to avoid them. The day of American indiffer- 
ence to things trans-atlantic is indeed gone by; nor is it 
probable that the extreme position of Mr. Bryant in 
excluding foreign phrases from the daily paper of which 
he was editor will ever again be taken by a man of his 
breadth of mind. The current is setting in another 
direction, and a due regard for other standards than our 
own in art, in politics, and in the amenities of life is 
replacing the disposition to ignore them. Yet that con- 
tempt for things foreign which reached its height some 
fifty years ago was too deeply rooted not to survive in 
certain modes of thought, and to this source it may not 
be unreasonable to refer the dislike of foreign phrases. 
The objection not infrequently made to foreign 
phrases on the ground that their introduction into an 
essay or novel presupposes more learning than most 
readers have, is of little weight. It is scarcely to the 
credit of an educated American that his habit of getting 
at the contents of a book in the shortest possible time 
will not permit him to puzzle out or inquire into the 
meaning of an expression he has never before encoun- 
tered. True, the well-known books of reference or the 
legendary lady from Philadelphia may not always 
be at hand. But we will estimate that nine-tenths of 
the quotations commonly made are from the French, 
German, and Latin, and that of these at least half are 
current coin. If such expressions as “fin-de-siécle,” 
“ zeit-geist,” and “nil admirari” are stumbling-blocks 
to the reader, his acquaintance with general literature 
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cannot be wide, and it is not for him to take exception 
to them. The Russian, German, or Frenchman who 
reads and thinks, as a matter of course, understands 
more than one language, and is not worried by a cita- 
tion from Hamlet or Paradise Lost. Keats did not 
deem it necessary to translate his refrain of La Belle 
Dame sans Merci. Yet many excellent writers make 
a point of appending a translation to every quotation 
they make, and of course much depends upon the class 
of readers a book is intended to reach. 

But the practical American wishes to know why in 
nine cases out of ten anything more than the English 
rendering is needed. ‘ Cui bono” is his motto—I crave 
his pardon for a phrase he would undoubtedly repudiate 
—and Emerson’s theory that where a bridge has been 
provided it is hardly worth while to breast the current, 
has settled the question for more than one mind. But 
even a bridge has its limitations, of which the uncom- 
promising notice, ‘“‘ No gait faster than a walk” is only 
the outward sign. Surely the mental and physical sen- 
sations experienced in walking or riding over—Words- 
worth on Westminster Bridge to the contrary notwith- 
standing—are not comparable to those derived from 
swinging or sailing across. When Renan repeated to 
his sister a certain saying of Augustine, would she have 
been likely to seize upon it and make it her life-motto 
if he had only given her the French equivalent ? Was 
it not precisely the untranslatable element in the words 
“Tn angello cum libello,” simple to baldness as they 
seem, which explains their hold on her mind? In reply 
to the suggestion that in this case rhyme and symmetry 
of arrangement are the only untranslatable elements, I 
assert that the same is true in the majority of cases. 

In all languages under heaven sound is so interwoven 
with sense that the most powerful effects, whether in 
prose or poetry, may be very largely accounted for on 
the ground of a particular arrangement of vowels and 
consonants. In imaginative English the instinct of 
rhyme at the beginning of a word is only less active 
than in Anglo-Saxon verse, and though many have found 
it even more irritating than the recurrence of foreign 
phrases, I cannot help thinking that in our language, at 
any rate, a certain amount of alliteration, initial or ter- 
minal, is necessary to the immortality of a sentence. 
From “ Little Latin and less Greek” or “ Cleanliness is 
next to Godliness” or “ Spare at the bung and spend at 
the spigot,” there is scarcely a currentexpression which 
does not bear out this theory; nor can we be sure that 
such sayings as “ Beating round the bush,” and “ Tell- 
ing a hawk from a hernshaw,” would retain their homely 
force were it not for the single repetition of an unob- 
trusive consonant. 

Perhaps if our schools paid more attention to the 
genius and less to the grammar of a language it would 
be easier to detect a practical value in the material 
accumulated by teachers and scholars. What our lan- 
guage has in common with Latin, what it has in common 
with German, what it has in common with French, ought 
to be pointed out to every student capable of appreciat- 
ing the vital connection. I believe that the pronuncia- 
tion of a language like the Italian, which has furnished 
our entire musical nomenclature, should be taught as a 
matter of course, even to pupils who have no intention 
of studying Italian. Indeed, I think an approximate 
idea of the pronunciation of French, German, Spanish 
and Italian should be imparted to every young man or 
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woman about to enter good society, and I am con- 
vinced that a system of education which aims at com- 
pleteness should include a knowledge of all foreign 
words in general use. The seek-no-further is a North 
American product, and that ought to endear it to every 
inhabitant of the New England and Middle States. 
Ought we, because of loyalty to this, to banish the 
pineapple from our banquets? 





Secret of Human Happiness....Dr. William Mathews....Chicago Standard 

What volumes have been written on human happi- 
ness, and yet what is its secret but a happy temper ? 
Plutarch says truly that the springs and fountains of all 
true satisfaction of the soul of man are from within; 
that, as it is we who make our clothes warm, and not 
our clothes which make us warm, so happiness is not to 
be found in our surroundings, however favorable, but 
we must first contribute to them the grace and charm 
which afterward enable them to contribute to our hap- 
piness. David Hume, the “pingui et nitidus bene 
curata cute” Scotch philosopher, once said that he 
would rather be born possessed of a cheerful and con- 
tented disposition than heir to ten thousand a year. 
He was right in his choice; for a cheerful nature, like 
a Claude Lorraine glass, tinges all objects with sun- 
light, while a discontented disposition makes itself mis- 
erable everywhere. All things have aright and a wrong 
handle; taken by the right, they are found to be good 
—taken by the wrong, they are found evil. Take a 
knife by the haft it will serve you; take it by the edge 
it will cut you. Macaulay, in his History of England, 
thus contrasts two eminent public men: “It should 
seem that his (Shrewsbury’s) situation was one which 
Peterborough might have envied. But happiness and 
misery are from within. Peterborough had one of those 
minds of which the deepest wounds heal and leave no 
scar; Shrewsbury had one of those minds in which the 
slightest scratch may fester to the death.” 

All experience shows that if the soul is happily dis- 
posed, all things wear a roseate hue, and misery almost 
wants a name. But if the soul is not so disposed, all 
pleasures are to it like delicate wines in a mouth tinged 
with gall. Seventy years ago Lord Byron set a fashion 
for misanthropy, and young gentlemen who fancied 
themselves geniuses turned down their shirt-collars, 
looked Conrad-like and gloomy, and pronounced life a 
weariness and a delusion. ‘To-day we have cynics of a 
similar type—disciples of Schopenhauer and Leopardi— 
who believe, or affect to believe, that life is not worth 
living. Some of the most eminent and successful men, 
both of ancient and modern times, who have been 
loaded with honors, have professed to enjoy but a few 
days in all their lives of unalloyed happiness, An 
Arabian caliph, who wrote his own life, could reckon 
up but fourteen days of felicity. Gibbon, the prince of 
modern historians, who tells the story after him, boasts 
that he had surpassed, in this respect, the commander 
of the faithful; but the difference was hardly worth 
mentioning. On the other hand, there are men so hap- 
pily constituted that they can distill sweetness from gall 
and wormwood. All their lives they contrive to retain 
something of that confiding temper of infancy which 
opens its mouth and shuts the eyes, confident that some- 
thing sweet, some untried good, will reward the effort. 
In every misfortune they detect blessings in disguise, a 
silver lining to even the darkest cloud. 
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‘The Trumpeter’s Despair—On one occasion when 
Mrs. Billington was singing a passage with an obligato 
for the trunipet, her husband, who was the conductor, 
thought the trumpeter might play louder, and so re- 
peatedly urged the musician that at last the Teutonic 
exclaimed, “‘ Louter! louter! eh? Mein Gott, vere is 
de vint to come from ?” 


On the Installment Plan—Suzanne Lagier was a good 
actress, but extremely stout. She was one night enact- 
ing a part in a melodrama with Taillade, the original 
Pierre of The Two Orphans, and this actor had at one 
moment to carry her fainting off the stage. He tried with 
all his might to lift the “fleshy” heroine, but although 
she helped her little comrade by standing on tip-toe in 
the usual manner, he was unable to move her an inch. 
At this juncture one of the deities cried from the gallery, 
“‘Take what you can, and come back for the rest.” 


Indorsing the Asp—In Marmontel’s tragedy of 
Cleopatra, represented in the Théatre Frangais, when 
the Egyptian queen was about to commit felony-de-se, 
she held in her hands a mechanical asp of cunning 
workmanship devised by Vaucanson, the ingenious 
mechanician. This venomous reptile reared its head, 
and, before plunging its apparent fangs into the arm of 
the actress, gave a shrill hiss. A spectator hereupon 
arose and left the house, with the simple but expressive 
remark, “‘I am of the same opinion as the asp.” 


Bernhardt as an Old Woman—In September, 1876, 
it was proposed to produce Rome Vaincue at the 
Théatre Francais. There is an old man and an old 
woman in that piece, and the question arose who was to 
impersonate the old woman. Not every actress is will- 
ing to abdicate her charms, for a whole night. Sarah 
Bernhardt, however, was ready to hide her youth and 
beauty under burnt-cork wrinkles and a white flaxen 
wig. She appeared as Posthumia, a blind old crone, 
wrinkled as a pippin in May. Mounet-Sully imperson- 
ated an aged Gaul. The success was immense; the 
public was fascinated, and the admiration of the talented 
actress nearly degenerated into sheer idolatry. 

While Rip Van Winkle Slept—While Joseph Jefferson 
was once playing Rip Van Winkle at Chicago, he went 
to the theatre very much exhausted by a long day’s 
fishing on the lake. As the curtain rose on the third 
act, it disclosed the white-haired Rip still deep in his 
twenty ‘years’ nap. Five, ten, twenty minutes passed 
and he did not waken. The audience began to get im- 
patient and the prompter uneasy. The great actor 
doubtless knew what he was about, but this was carry- 
ing the realistic business too far. The fact was that all 
this time Jefferson was really sleeping the sleep of the 
just, or rather of the fisherman who had sat eight hours 
in the sun. Finally the gallery became uproarious, and 
one of the “gods” wanted to know if there was going 
to be “nineteen years more of this snooze business! ” 
At this point Jefferson began to snore. This decided 
the prompter, who opened a small trap beneath the stage, 
and began to prod Rip from below. The fagged come- 
dian fumbled in his pocket for an imaginary railway 
ticket, and muttered drowsily, “Going right through, 
’ductor.” At this entirely new reading the audience 


was transfixed with amazement, when all at once Jeffer- 
son sat up with a loud shriek, evidently in agony. The 
exasperated prompter had “jabbed” him with a pin. 
The play went on after that—with a rush. 


A Scotchman’s Self-Control—Charles Mathews used 
to tell a good story in support of the truth of the re- 
mark anent a Scotchman, a joke, and a surgical opera- 
tion. When “starring” in Edinburgh, his landlord, 
who seldom attended any other public meeting save the 
“kirk,” asked Mathews if he would oblige him with “a 
pass for the playhoose.” This favor being readily 
granted, the “guid mon” donned his cheerful black suit, 
and witnessed Mathews’ two great performances, Sir 
Charles Coldstream in Used Up, and Plummer in Cool 
as a Cucumber, both downright “ side-splitters.” Meet- 
ing his landlord on the stairs as he proceeded to his own 
room after the performance, Mathews was cordially 
greeted by that gentleman, of whom he then inquired 
how he had enjoyed the entertainment. ‘“ Aweel,” said 
the Northerner, ‘it pleased me vara much, ye ken, and 
I conseeder you played unco’ naturally; but, heigh, 
mon, I’d a hard matter to keep frae laughing.” 


A Strange Plant—The late Désiré, of the Bouffes Paris- 
iens, had a friend passionately fond of flowers and rare 
plants, and who considered himself a great judge of them. 
One day Désiré buried a dead rat in a flower-pot, and, 
allowing the tail to remain above the earth, tied it up to 
a training-stick. He sent this pot to his friend as a 
very rare specimen of cactus. After many days of great 
care and constant watering, which such a valuable ex- 
otic required, the victim of Désiré’s pleasantry began to 
think something might be amiss with the root. He 
pulled the prodigy from the pot, and—smelt a rat. 


The Three Commandments—Alfred Bunn, formerly 
manager of Drury Lane Theatre, was delivering a lec- 
ture on the Drama, to a crowded audience, when the 
following anecdote elicited much applause. He said, 
“ A wealthy gentleman, who had a great veneration for 
the works of Shakespeare, had erected in the centre of 
his library a costly cabinet for the exclusive reception 
of what he believed to be one of the first copies of the 
immortal poet’s work ever printed. Outside this cabinet 
were three brass plates, with the following inscriptions : 
“To authors: Thou shalt not steal;” ‘To critics: 
Thou shalt not bear false witness;” ‘To actors: Thou 
shalt do no murder.” 


A Thunderstorm Countenance—Lablache had the 
extraordinary talent of representing a thunderstorm, 
simply by facial expression. First, gloom gradually 
overspread his countenance; it appeared to deepen into 
actual darkness, and a terrific frown indicated the angry 
lowering of the tempest. The lightning commenced by 
winks of the eyes, and twisting and twitchings of the 
muscles of the face, succeeded by rapid sidelong move- 
ments of the mouth which wonderfully recalled the 
forked flashes that seem to rend the sky, the notion of 
thunder being conveyed by the shaking of his head. 
By degrees the lightning became less vivid, the frown 
relaxed, the gloom departed, and a broad smile illumin- 
ating his expansive face, gave the impression that the 
sun had broken through clouds and the storm was over. 
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Charles A. Dana, The October number of McClure’s 

of the New York Sun Magazine publishes a thorough and 
admirable study of the veteran editor. It is from the 
pen of Edward P. Mitchell, who has had unusual op- 
portunities for knowing whereof he writes. The article, 
half-biographical, half-descriptive, is brightly written and 
is not without touches of that dry, perverse humor which 
is so distinctly the Sun brand. The rather naked little 
corner room in the Sun building in which Mr. Dana has 
sat almost daily for twenty-five years is a surprise to 
many persons who see it for the first time. His genuine 
love of beautiful things, his disposition to acquire them 
if possible, and the extraordinary range and accuracy of 
his zsthetic appreciations, are so widely known that it 
is quite natural for those who do not understand him to 
expect to find his tastes reflected in his accustomed place 
of work. The room might be even barer than it is and 
yet serve Mr. Dana’s purpose as well as if it were the 
Gallery of Apollo. On the other hand, if his chair and 
desk were established in the middle of the vastest and 
most sumptuous presence chamber to be found any- 
where, and amid a throng of curious and noisy onlook- 
ers, Mt. Dana would work on with the same tranquil 
efficiency, providing his pen did not splutter and the 
capacious waste baskets at his feet were emptied from 
time to time. The processes of his mind are neither 
stimulated nor intimidated by the surroundings. The 
accessories of luxurious professional habits are absent 
because they are superfluous to Mr. Dana. If he thought 
they would help him to make a better newspaper they 
would all be there. In the middle of the small room a 
desk-table of black walnut, of the Fulton street style and 
the period of the first administration of Grant ; a shabby 
little round table at the window, where Mr. Dana sits 
when the day is dark; one leather-covered chair, which 
does duty at either post, and two wooden chairs, both 
rickety, for visitors on errands of business or ceremony ; 
on the desk a revolving case with a few dozen books of 
reference; an ink-pot and pen, not much used except in 
correcting manuscript or proofs, for Mr. Dana talks off 
to a stenographer his editorial articles and his correspon- 
dence, sometimes spending on the revision of the former 
twice as much time as was required for the dictation; a 
window-seat filled with exchanges, marked here and 
there in blue pencil for the editor’s eyes; a big pair of 
shears, and two or three extra pairs of spectacles in cache 
against anemergency. ‘These few items constitute what 
is practically the whole objective equipment of the ed- 
itor of The Sun. The shears are probably the newest 
article of furniture in the list. They replaced, three or 
four years ago, another pair of unknown antiquity, be- 
sought and obtained by Eugene Field. 

Into the corner room described there swings nearly 
every morning in the year a man of 75, looking fifteen 
years younger ; largely built, square-framed, with a step 
as firm as a sea captain’s; vigorous, sometimes to ab- 
ruptness, in his bodily movements, but deliberate and 
gentle in his speech ; dressed always in such a way that 
his clothes seem to belong to him and not he to them; 
with strong brown hands, rather large, which do not 
tremble as they hold book or paper, and a countenance, 
familiar to most Americans through portraits or carica- 


tures, whose marked features the caricaturists distort in 
various whimsical ways without ever succeeding in mak- 
ing the face seem either ridiculous or ignoble. Mr. 
Dana’s full beard is trimmed more closely than in former 
years. It ranks as snow white only by courtesy; the 
last strongholds of the pigment are not yet conquered. 
The impression which Mr. Dana makes upon those who 
come into contact with him personally, for the first time 
or the fortieth, is that of vigorous and sympathetic good 
will, both desirous and capable of pleasing. He is 
frank and engaging in conversation, and the wonderful 
range of his intellectual interests makes him equally 
ready to learn or to communicate. Men who seek him 
merely to measure their wits against his for a purpose, 
often go away charmed with their reception and well 
satisfied with results until they begin to reckon at a dis- 
tance what has actually been accomplished by the inter- 
view. If shrewd kindness beams on the stranger through 
one of the two lenses of his gold-bowed spectacles, kind 
shrewdness is alert behind the other glass. He has 
learned how to say No when necessary, and even to 
say it in italics; but he has never learned how to say 
an inconsiderate thing. 

A very observant Frenchman once remarked about Mr. 
Dana: “ Heis one of the few men over 60 I have known 
who remember the way to blush. The only times I have 
seen Mr. Dana blush have been when something dis- 
courteous was said or done in his presence, too trivial 
to call for direct rebuke.” The physical vitality which 
has served Mr. Dana so well through life that he has 
never experienced a single hour of serious illness, and 
which brings him to his desk now at 75 with as keen a 
joy for the day’s work and the day’s fun as that of any 
youth under his command, is the most obvious and the 
least important factor. It accounts, perhaps, for the 
occasional blush which the French gentleman noted, for 
the heartiness of his hand-grasp, and in a measure for 
the general cheerfulness of the view he habitually takes 
of life; but inveterate health is by no means a posses- 
sion peculiar to the editor of the Sun. Nor is the 
analysis which goes into the questions of a man’s diet 
and hours of sleep, in order to ascertain the secret of 
his genius, likely to be rewarding in its results. Mr. 
Dana uses no tobacco, but that is not the reason why 
he is superior to petulance and never frets himself under 
any circumstances, whatever his mood. He knows wine, 
and respects it and himself ; but that is not the reason 
why he knows at a glance good poetry from bad, even 
if the good be disguised in cramped handwriting and 
words misspelled, while the bad is displayed in typo- 
graphy beautiful to see. He prefers the mushroom to 
mush and milk, being both a connoisseur and a culti- 
vator of the former, but that is not the reason why, as 
a journalist, his perception of the interesting, the un- 
expected, the refreshing, has not been dulled by fifty 
years’ exercise. First, a natural, God-given faculty for 
the acquisition, the discrimination and the dissemina- 
tion of facts and ideas; secondly, a life uncommonly 
rich and varied in its acquaintance with men and 
its experience of affairs; these are the lines of inquiry 
to be pursued by any one who is curious for an expla- 
nation of the success of Mr. Dana’s career, and the in- 
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calculable influence of his mind upon the general prog- 
ress and special methods of American journalism dur- 
ing the long period of his activity in that profession. 

Imagination is a quality for which he has the highest 
respect, but it must go with sincerity. Dullness he can- 
not stand. He is as impatient of wishy-washy writing 
as of cant. He pities a fool and can be kind to him, 
but he hates a sham; and this hatred, seated in th 
profoundest depths of his nature, is the key to muc. 
that has puzzled some observers of Mr. Dana’s profes- 
sional career. He communicates his individuality and 
methods to those around him unconsciously and by per- 
sonal force, rather than by any attempt at didactics. 
No office is less a school of journalism in the sense of 
formal instruction, or even of systematic suggestion, 
than the Sun office. In all of his relations with his 
subordinates and assistants in every department Mr. 
Dana is a model chief. He is true to his helpers, rea- 
sonable in his requirements, constant in a good opinion 
once formed. His eyes are on every part of the paper 
every day, and they are not less sharp for points of 
defect than for points of excellence, but his tongue is 
ten times quicker to praise than to blame. Generous 
and prompt recognition of good service of any sort, or 
of honest, although only partially successful, effort, is 
habitual with him. His condemnation can be particu- 
larly emphatic, if there is occasion for emphasis ; small 
literary sins and venial infractions of discipline provoke 
him to humorous commiseration, rather than to anger. 
He never fusses, never is overbearing, never quarrels 
with what can’t be helped. 





Dr. Helmholtz, Dr. Hermann Ludwig Ferdinand 

the German Scientist yon Helmholtz, the celebrated Ger- 
man scientist, the searcher in physics and physiology, 
the acknowledged Edison of the Old World, and the in- 
ventor of a score of instruments which have revolution- 
ized the surgery of the eye, died recently at Berlin. 
Dr. Helmholtz, says the San Francisco Chronicle, was 
the father of the law of the conservation of energy, 
which is the foundation of modern science and tech- 
nical development. As early as 1847 he proved that 
all occurrences in nature are dependent on the funda- 
mental laws of mechanics. In 1854 he advanced the 
doctrine relative to the reciprocal effect of natural 
powers, thereby proving that the sum of energy inter- 
fering with one object always remains the same. Dr. 
Helmholtz was one of the first to observe and account 
for the cohesion of the nerve fibres and the cellular 
nerve system. In the development of the ‘electro- 
dynamics he ranked foremost with his contemporaries. 
He was also the inventor of optical instruments of pre- 
cision, which alone would have made him famous. 
In addition, he was the greatest expert in ophthal- 
mology and was the inventor of the ophthalmoscope. 
In fact, for many years he had stood at the head of 
living scientists, and his name will be ranked with 
that of Darwin as an original investigator in science. 
Helmholtz was born in Potsdam August 31, 1821, 
and at the age of seventeen entered the Royal Mili- 
tary School in Berlin and studied medicine there until 
1842. The year following his graduation he was ap- 
pointed assistant physician at the Berlin Charity Hos- 
pital and afterward served as a military surgeon at 
Potsdam. In the next five years he made his literary 
reputation. He contributed a great number of articles 
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on physical science to various periodicals, and com- 
pleted a work On the Conservation of Force. He 
conducted several experiments which brought to light 
new scientific principles, and at this time made his 
famous discovery as to the rapidity of propagation of 
nerve excitation. In 1848 Professor Helmholtz became 
lecturer on anatomy at the Berlin Art Academy. In 
the following year he was called to the chair of phy- 
siology in the K6nigsberg University, and while there 
made many researches which greatly extended his 
fame. Three years later he accepted the chair of 
anatomy and physiology at the University of Bonn, 
and later removed to Heidelberg, where he held the 
professorship of physiology. For twenty-two years he 
has been professor of physics in the University of Ber- 
lin, and still held that position at the time of his death, 

Professor Helmholtz holds a high place in medical 
and scientific circles in Germany and is famous for his 
investigations in optics, acoustics and electricity, which 
have established these sciences on a new basis. The 
ophthalmoscope is his invention, and he was regarded 
as the founder of modern eye surgery. It was stated 
that Dr. Helmholtz purposed making bacteriological 
examinations of consumption and cholera in this coun- 
try, but he abandoned that intention. Through all his 
books Professor Helmholtz has combined ingenious ex- 
periments with philosophic reasoning, and his ability to 
present to the public in clear language the results of 
his researches, often most abstruse, has contributed 
largely to his reputation. Several of his articles have 
been published in book form and translated into Eng- 
lish, and many of his works are used as text-books in 
German schools. He invented the resonator, which 
made possible the discovery of the cause of musical 
harmony, and his studies on “beats,” as the explana- 
tion of dissonance, are of equal value. Sir William 
Thompson’s atomic theory is based upon researches 
and discoveries of Professor Helmholtz, who proved 
the extraordinary qualities of the vortex ring in smoke 
or vapor. The atomic theory is that atoms are really 
vortex rings in a non-frictional ether, and are absolutely 
permanent in shape, substance, and duration. 

For several years Herr Helmholtz had devoted him- 
self to the study of electricity, and his work in this 
direction was equally as important as his work in other 
sciences. That he was held in the highest esteem by 
scientists the world over was shown by the statement 
made by a member of the French Academy during a 
discussion which involved Professor Helmholtz’s admis- 
sion to foreign membership in that body. “ You will 
place yourselves in the worst light before the world,” 
said the Frenchman, “if you refuse to admit Helmholtz, 
the foremost and greatest naturalist of the age; noth- 
ing is wanting to his glory, but he is wanting to ours.” 
Dr. Helmholtz made a visit to this country last summer 
and took part in the Electrical Congress at the World’s 
Fair. On his way home from Chicago he remained a 
few days in New York and delivered an interesting 
lecture at the College of Physicians and Surgeons on 
ophthalmology. Among his audience were: Professor 
Knapp, Professor Alexander Graham Bell, of telephone 
fame; President Seth Low, of Columbia College; Pro- 
fessor John G. Curtis, Professor Abraham Jacobi, Pro- 
fessor M. A. Starr, Professor Lefferts, Dr. Mary Put- 
nam Jacobi, Professor T. Mitchell Pruden, and Dr. 
Charles H. May. 

, 

















The New York Sun gave this bright account of the 
lecture: ‘‘ Gentlemen,” the professor began, “I have 
been asked to speak to you to-day about the ophthal- 
moscope, the story of its invention and how it was sug- 
gested and induced. I regret my subject for one rea- 
son: My talk will be very much about myself.” Then 
he stopped and smiled while the students applauded. 
‘“‘T do not speak English very well, but I hope you will 
all understand,” he continued, with a bow. “A long 
time ago I wanted to take up the study of physics, but 
at that time it did not promise a good livelihood to its 
followers. My father told me that he did not know 
what could be done for me regarding the studies of 
physics, but said he would make a physician of me. 
That was the first step toward the ophthalmoscope.” 

On the blackboard the professor drew a series of dia- 
grams to illustrate the method of placing the observer, 
the observed and the lights. He then explained the 
benefit to be obtained by the observer if a lens was used 
before the eye of the subject. “Appreciating this fact,” 
he went on, “I began in 1847 to search for what is 
now the ophthalmoscope. Little or nothing was then 
known of the interior of the living eye, and I had to 
make in my lectures a report of the experiments of which 
I have just spoken. I had to explain them, and in 
order to do so I was obliged to search for the explana- 
tions for myself. I knew very well the various elements 
of optics, and it was not very difficult to find out the 
whole theory of the experiments. That I did, and the 
result of those labors is the ophthalmoscope. One of 
the students in my lecture section at Kénigsberg once 
remarked to me that he could see dimly the interior of 
the eye of another student, who wore glasses, when the 
glasses were in a certain position to refract light into 
the eye.” Professor von Helmholtz turned as if to make 
allusion to a drawing on the blackboard, but stopped 
and said quietly : 

“And that is the end of my story.” 

As an author Professor Helmholtz was voluminous. 
His greatest work which gave him fame was On the 
Conservation of Forces, issued in 1847. Other works 
were Manual of Physiological Optics and Theory of 
the Impressions of Sound. His Popular Lectures on 
Scientific Subjects, translated into English by Dr. E. 
Atkinson, were published in London in 1873, and his work 
on Sensations of Tone as a Physiological Basis for the 
Theory of Music, translated from the Third German 
edition by Alexander J. Ellis, appeared in 1875. Pro- 
fessor Helmholtz also contributed to scientific journals 
accounts of many of his experiments in acoustics, optics 
and electricity. On December ist, 1873, the Copley 
medal of the Royal Society of London was awarded to 
him in recognition of his eminent services to science. 
More than 120 scientific papers of his have been read 
before the Royal Society. In 1883 the German Em- 
peror acknowledged the great services of Helmholtz by 
issuing a decree raising him to “the status of nobility.” 





Henry Irving's Struggle Nearly all those who know Henry 
for Recognition Irving or know of him, says the 
New York Tribune, associate his name with the long 
list of brilliant creations shown on the stage of the 
Lyceum. But there is a period in his career of which 
one seldom or never hears. It is a period covering 
more than twenty years of grim, hard, grinding work; 
of incessant, devoted study and practice of the minutest 
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details of his art. The results he accomplished in this 
period of his life led him inevitably to the foremost place 
in his profession. It is undeniable that some of the 
most artistic work in Mr. Irving’s career was accom- 
plished in the days before the snow-covered Mathias 
had made his first entrance at the inn-door. Take a 
leap backward over thirty-five years to 1859. At this 
time Mr. Irving had been just three years in the pro- 
fession, having appeared for the first time at the 
Lyceum Theatre, Sunderland, under the management of 
a Mr. Davis. In the stock company which then held 
that theatre was Sam Johnson, a comedian who was 
afterward to join Mr. Irving’s forces at the Lyceum in 
London, and who is now travelling with him through 
this country. In the summer of 1859 Mr. Irving was 
making “his farewell appearance” before the people of 
Edinburgh in the character of Claude Melnotte, and, 
what is more, scoring a big success in it. He had been 
lured to London by the offer of an engagement from 
Augustus Harris, the elder. But the only opening 
given to him was a few lines in a play called Ivy Hall. 
Mr. Irving, sick at -heart, promptly went to Mr. 
Harris, asked for his release and obtained it. But 
before leaving London his wholesome taste for appealing 
to the appreciation of the intellectual faculties of the 
community prompted him to give two readings at the 
old palace of Crosby Hall, in Bishopsgate street. Here, 
on December roth of that year, he read The Lady of 
Lyons, and it is gratifying to know that in the last 
scenes between Pauline and Claude he moved his audi- 
ence to tears. One prescient observer even then detect- 
ed “ the indefinable something which incontestably and 
instantaneously shows the fire of genius.” Courage- 
ously determined to leave London until he should be 
able to return with a claim to a respectable and con- 
spicuous place, he went straight to Glasgow, and thence 
passed on to that fine old theatre, the Manchester 
Royal. There he remained for four years; and there 
he underwent probably some of the bitterest hard- 
ships of an actor’s life. It was in Manchester that he 
ate his memorable Christmas dinner with Joe Robins, 
the story of which was recently told in The Tribune. 
But what he lacked in pocket he gained in friends 
and in experience. Here he met and acted with such 
“stars” as Edwin Booth, Sothern, Charles Mathews, 
G. V. Brooke, Miss Heath and Dion Boucicault. Here, 
too, he gradually won a position of respect—respect 
for his unfailing assiduity and scrupulous conscientious- 
ness. Here, also, at the close of his long engagement, 
he made his first attempt at Hamlet, and scored an 
instant success, which years afterward was to be dupli- 
cated at the Lyceum. The company with which he 
was then associated favored his project, although they 
thought that the work would be beyond his strength; 
but so complete was his triumph with the Manches- 
ter public that the performance was called for on several 
nights—this, too, where one-night bills were the rule. 
Leaving Manchester, he strolled on from place to 
place, and at last, after another twelve months, found 
himself standing on the steps of a Liverpool theatre, 
waiting, like Micawber, for “ something to turn up.” At 
this juncture there came an offer from Boucicault to go 
to Manchester and take a leading part in his new play, 
Hunted Down. Irving accepted the proposition, with 
the stipulation that, should he succeed, he should play 
the same part in London. The play was brilliantly suc- 
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_cesstul, and, in fact, has more or less held the stage 
ever since. Irving was cast for the part of Rawdon 
Scydamore, the man-about-town villain, and to this 
character he imparted a force and natural power that 
lingered in the memory of all who witnessed it. Here 
he could display his faculty for depicting the most vin- 
dictive passion merely by dint of facial expression. So 
impressed was Boucicault with Irving’s rendering of the 
part that he invited Charles Reade to witness it. Mr. 
Reade’s judgment more than confirmed that of Mr. 
Boucicault, and at last, through Tom Taylor, he re- 
ceived a lucrative offer to appear in London at the St. 
James’s Theatre under the management of Miss Her- 
bert, a delightful actress, who, after a career of mingled 
disappointment and success, has long since retired from 
the stage. Mr. Irving’s engagement with Miss Herbert 
opened in 1866. The first play, tried as a stop-gap, was 
The Belle’s Stratagem, in which Irving was cast for 
Doricourt. He did not like the part, believed that he 
would make a failure in it, and was astonished when, 
after his exit in the mad scene, he received three recalls. 
Hunted Down was revived, and here it was that Charles 
Dickens saw him for the first time. How deeply im- 
pressed he was with the actor’s impersonation has often 
been told. Under Miss Herbert’s management he 
played such varied parts as Joseph Surface and Robert 
Macaire. When Miss Herbert retired from management, 
broken in health and in pocket, Irving went to Paris 
with Sothern, and then, in 1867, was back in London 
at the rambling, angular old Queen’s Theatre, which at 
that time was regarded as a “ hoodoo” by the profession 
and the public. Here he first met Miss Ellen Terry, 
and here, also, he had another success in Henry J. 
Byron’s play, Dearer than Life. Irving was Bob Gassit, 
a flash “‘ crook,” and his mastery of the power of por- 
traying the baser passions found a perfect foil in the 
homely beauty and tender naturalness of Toole’s 
Michael Garner. Charles Dickens, in a stage box, 
watched Irving with grave, steady attention, and turn- 
ing to Tom Taylor, said: “ If that young man does not 
some day come out as a great actor, I am no judge of 
art.” Here, also, at the Queen’s, he “did” Bill Sykes 
in Oliver Twist, Falkland in The Rivals, and Robert 
Redburn in Henry J. Byron’s Lancashire Lass, which 
ran for nearly seven months. It was now 1869, and in 
December he was associated with J. L. Toole at the 
Gaiety Theatre in Byron’s Uncle Dick’s Darling. Irving 
was the cold, austere Mr. Chevenix, and now, perhaps, 
for the first time, revealed his faculty of original crea- 
tion. Here, many critics insisted, was a figure that 
lived in the memory, and which one followed, as it 
moved, with interest and pleasure. 

About this time two clever Strand comedians, David 
James and Thomas Thorne, and Harry Montague, an 
attractive and handsome “juvenile,” rehabilitated a 
disused clubhouse in the Strand and transformed it into 
the Vaudeville Theatre. They opened with a new 
comedy by James Albery, then unknown, called Two 
Roses. The cast comprised, in addition to the three 
partners, Irving, George Honey, a really fine charac- 
ter artist of the old school; Miss Ada Newton, who 
afterward married Thorne, and Miss Amy Fawsitt, who 
was afterward to die in a garret in Eighth avenue. In 
the cold-blooded insincerity, selfishness and polished 
arrogance of Digby Grand he was able to bring out in 
strongest force many of the qualities which have since 
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won for him the admiration of the world. Probably 
Digby Grand was the first character that gave him a 
firm hold of general public favor. This engagement he 
continued to play for more than a year. Then came 
his first season at the Lyceum under the American 
manager, H. G. Bateman; his bewildering triumph as 
Mathias, and lastly his own historic management of the 
old house, where he has remained to this day. 





A curious story is told in the auto- 
biographical “ Memoirs” of the 
great German electrical engineer, Werner von Siemens, 
published recently. When he was engaged laying the 
first telegraph cable between Verviers and Cologne, 
about the year 1850, a lady came to him and told him, 
with many tears, how his telegraph threatened with 
utter ruin the business of her husband, who had for 
years carried on a very successful pigeon-post between 
Brussels and Aix-la-chapelle, and. was now broken- 


Werner von 
Siemen's Advice 


hearted at the gloomy prospect before him. Siemens 


strongly advised the young couple to roast their pigeons, 
and promised his assistance if they went to London and 
started a news agency. This the young man, who was 
then Herr Reuter, the founder of the well-known tele- 
graphic business which goes by his name, proceeded to 
do, and in a few years became a rich man, a baron, 
and indeed a power in Europe. 





Tosti, the FamousCom- The favorite hobby of Signor 
poser, at Home Tosti, one of the royal music 
masters, who has among his pupils the Princess of 
Wales, Princess Beatrice, the Duchess of York and Prin- 
cess Louise, is upholstery. He makes, according to the 
Woman at Home, the most graceful chairs, divans and 
sofas with a dexterity which even a professional uphol- 
sterer could not surpass. His house in Finchley Road 
contains a rare collection of autographic photographs, 
most of which he has framed himself, and the delicately- 
colored lamp-shades which stand in his wife’s boudoir 
were all designed and fabricated by him. Signor Tosti 
came to London first in 1875. He did not intend to 
stay, but he became acquainted with the late Duchess 
of Cambridge, and he had to sing to her almost every 
day up to the date of her death, and so came to take 
up his residence here. A portrait of the duchess which 
she presented to him bears the following inscription 
written by herself: “A mon cher Tosti, qui par son 
talent sait alléger les souffrances de ma vieillesse.” 

It was through the intermediation of the duchess’s 
friend, Lady Geraldine Somerset, that Signor Tosti was 
first presented to her royal highness, who had expressed 
a wish to hear him sing some particular song—one of 
her old Italian favorites. After this the Neapolitan 
“ maestro” discoursed sweet music to the illustrious inva- 
lid well-nigh every afternoon. An important inmate of 
Signor Tosti’s house is “ Master Bobbie,” a handsome 
fox terrier. ‘Come, and sing, Bobbie,” exclaimed 
Signor Tosti, while the visitor was present, and up came 
Bobbie, while his master sang a tune to him, and Bob- 
bie howled an accompaniment. ‘“ You see, we are all 
musical here,” continued the “ maestro,” “and I have 
actually succeeded in making Bobby sing in tune!” 
Signor Tosti always carries with him a memorandum 
book ruled with musical lines, so that at any time when 
he becomes possessed by an inspiration he can jot it 
down instantly for future use. 














THE HOUSE WITH THE BROKEN SHUTTER* 


By GILBERT PARKER 





He stands in the porch of the world— 
(Why should the door be shut ?) 

The gray wolf waits at his heel, 
(Why is the window barred ?) 

Wild is the trail from the Kimash Hills, 

The blight has fallen on bush and tree, 

The choking earth has swallowed the streams, 

Hungry and cold is the Red Patrol : 
(Why should the door be shut ?) 

The Scarlet Hunter has come to bide. 
(Why is the window barred ?) 

Pierre stopped to listen. The voice singing was clear 
and soft, yet strong—a mezzo-soprano without any cul- 
ture save that of practice and native taste. It hada 
singular charm—a sweet fantastic sincerity. 

He stood still and fastened his eyes on the house, a 
few rods away. 
Fort Ste. Anne. Years had passed since Pierre had 
visited the Fort, and he was now on his way to it again, 
after many wanderings. The house had stood here in 
the old days, and he remembered it very well, for against 
it John Marcey, the Company’s man, was shot by 
Stroke Laforce, of the Mounted Police, the Riders of 
the Plains. Looking now, he saw that the shutter, 
which had been pulled off to bear the body away, was 
hanging there just as he had placed it, with seven of 
its slats broken and a dark stain in one corner. 

Something more of John Marcey than memory 
attached to that shutter. His eyes dwelt on it long—he 
recalled the scene: a night with stars and no moon, a 
huge bonfire to light the Indians at their dance, and 
Marcey, Laforce, and many others there, among whom 
was Lucille, the little daughter of Gyng, the Factor. 
Marcey and Laforce were only boys then, neither yet 
twenty-three, and they were friendly rivals with the 
sweet little coquette, who gave her favors with a singular 
impartiality and justice. Once Marcey had given her 
agold spoon. Laforce responded with a tiny fretted 
silver basket. Laforce was delighted to see her carrying 
her basket—till she opened it and showed the spoon 
inside. ‘There were many mock quarrels, in one of 
which Marcey sent her a letter by the Company’s 
courier, covered with great seals, saying, “I return you 
the hairpin, the egg-shell, and the white wolf’s tooth. 
Go to your Laforce, or whatever his name may be.” 

In this way the pretty game ran on, the little golden- 
haired, golden-faced, golden-voiced child dancing so 
gayly in their hearts, but nestling in them, too, after her 
willful fashion, until the serious thing came. 

On the mad night when all ended, she was in the 
gayest, the most elf-like spirits. All went well until 
Marcey dug a hole in the ground, put a stone in it, and, 
burying it, said it was Laforce’s heart. Then Laforce 
pretended to ventriloquise, and mocked Marcey’s slight 
stutter. 

That was the beginning of the trouble, and Lucille, 
like any lady of the world, troubled at Laforce’s unkind- 
ness, tried to smooth things over—tried very gravely. 
But the playful rivalry of many months changed its 
composition suddenly as through some delicate yet 
powerful chemical action, and the savage in both men 

* From The English Illustrated Magazine. 





It stood on a knoll perching above’ 


broke out suddenly. Where motives and emotions are 
few they are the more vital, their action is the more 
violent. No one knew quite what the two young men 
said to each other, but presently, while the Indian dance 
was on, they drew to the side of the house, and had their 
duel out in the half-shadows, no one knowing, till the 
shots rang on the night, and John Marcey, without a 
cry sprang into the air and fell face upwards, shot through 
the heart. 

They tried to take the child away, but she would not 
go; and when they carried Marcey on the shutter, she 
followed close by, resisting her father’s wishes and com- 
mands. And just before they made a prisoner of 
Laforce, she said to him very quietly—so like a woman 
she was—“I will give you back the basket, and the 
riding-whip, and the other things, and I will never for- 
give you—never—no, never! ” 

Stroke Laforce had given himself up, had himself 
ridden to Winnipeg, a thousand miles, and told his 
story. Then the sergeant’s stripes had been stripped 
from his arm, he had been tried, and on his own state- 
ment had got twelve years’ imprisonment. Ten years 
had passed since then—since Marcey was put away in 
his grave, since Pierre left Fort Ste. Anne, and he had 
not seen it or Lucille in all that time. But he knew that 
Gyng was dead, and that his widow and her child had 
gone South or East somewhere; of Laforce after his 
sentence he had never heard. 

He stood looking at the house from the shade of the 
solitary pine-tree near it, recalling every incident of that 
fatal night. Presently he heard the voice again:— 

He waits at the threshold stone— 
(Why should the key-hole rust ?) 
The eagle broods at his side. 
(Why should the blind be drawn?) 

Now he recognized the voice. Its golden timbre 
brought back a young girl’s golden face and golden 
hair. It was summer, and the window with the broken 
shutter was open. He was about to go to it, when a 
door of the house opened, and a girl appeared. She 
was tall, with rich yellow hair falling loosely about her 
head, she had a strong, finely cut chin and a broad 
brow, under which a pair of deep blue eyes shone—vio- 
let-blue, rare and fixe. She stood looking down at the 
Fort for a few moments, unaware of Pierre’s presence. 
But presently she saw him leaning against the tree, and 
she started as from a spirit. 

“‘ Monsieur! ” she said—“ Pierre!” and stepped for- 
ward again from the doorway. 

He came to her, and—“ Ah, p’tite Lucille,” he said, 
“you remember me, eh P—and so many years ago!” 

* But you remember me,” she answered, “‘ and I have 
changed so much!” 

“ It is the man who should remember, the woman may 
forget if she will.” 

She made a little gesture of deprecation. 
child,” she said. 

Pierre lifted a shoulder slightly. ‘ What matter ? It 
is sex that I mean. What difference to me—five or 
forty, or ninety ? Itis allsex. It is only lovers, the 
hunters of fireflies, that think of age—‘ mais oui !’” 


“T wasa 
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She had a way of looking at you before she spoke, as 
though she were trying to find what she actually 
thought. She was one after Pierre’s own heart, and he 
knew it ; but just here he wondered where all that 
ancient coquetry was gone, for there were no traces of 
it left ; she was steady of eye,reposeful, rich in form and 
face, and yet not occupied with herself. He had only 
seen her for a minute or so, yet he was sure that what 
she was just now she was always, or nearly so, for the 
habits of a life leave their mark, and show through 
every phase of emotion and incident. 

“‘T think I understand you,” she said. “TI think I 
always did a little, from the time you stayed with Grah, 
the idiot at Fort o’ God, and fought the Indians when 
the others left. Only—men said bad things of you, and 
my father did not like you, and you spoke so little to me 
ever. Yet I mind how you used to sit and watch me, 
and I also mind when you rode the man down who 
stole my pony, and brought them both back.” ~* 

Pierre smiled—he was pleased at this. ‘“ Ah, my 
young friend,” he said, “ I donot forget that either, for 
though he had shaved my ear with a bullet, you would 
not have him handed over to the Riders of the Plains 
—such a tender heart !” 

Her eyes suddenly grew wide. She was childlike in 
her amazement, indeed, childlike in all ways, for she was 
very sincere. It washer great advantage to live where 
nothing was required of her but truth ; she had not suf- 
fered that sickness, social artifice. 

“T never knew,” she said, ‘that he had shot at you— 
never! You did not tell that.” 

“ There is a time for everything. The time for that 
was not till now.” 

“ They used to talk as if one ought to fear you,” she 
said, “‘ but ”"—she looked him in the eyes—*“ but maybe 
that’s because you’ve never hid any badness.” 

“Tt is no matter, anyhow,” he answered. “I live in 
the open, I walk in the open road, and I stand by what 
I do to the open law and the Gospel. It is my whim— 
every man to his own saddle!” 

‘Tt is ten years,” she said abruptly. 

“Ten years less five days,” he answered. 

* Come inside,” she said quietly, and turned to the 
door. Without a word he turned, but instead of going 
direct to the door came and touched the broken shutter 
and the dark stain on one side with a delicate forefinger. 
Out of the corner of his eye he could see her on the 
doorstep, looking intently. 

He spoke as if to himself, as if still musing, as he 
turned to the girl: “He had no father or mother—no 
one, of course; so that it wasn’t so bad after all. If 
you’ve lived with the tongue in the last hole of the buckle 
as you’ve gone, what matter when you go! ‘C'est 
égal ’—it is all the same!” 

Her face had become pale as he spoke, but no muscle 
stirred ; only her eyes filled with a deeper color and her 
hand closed tightly on the door jamb. ‘Come in, 
Pierre,” she said. He followed her. ‘“ My mother is at 
the Fort,” she added, “but she will be back soon.” 

She placed two chairs not far from the open door. 
They sat, and Pierre slowly rolled a cigarette and 
lighted it. 

“ How long have you lived here ?” he asked. 

“It is seven years since we came first,” she replied. 
“ After that night they said the place was haunted, and 
no one would live in it, but when my father died my 


mother and I came for three years. Then we went East, 
and again came back, and here we have been.” 

‘“« The shutter ?” Pierre asked. 

They needed few explanations. 
moving with the same thought. 

“T would not have it changed, and of course no one 
cared to touch it. So it has hung there.” 

“ As I placed it ten years ago,” he said. 

They both became silent for a time, and at last he 
said: “Marcey had no one—Sergeant Laforce a 
mother.” 

“It killed his mother,” she whispered, looking into 
the white sunlight. She was noting how it was flashed 
from the bark of the birch trees near the Fort. 

“His mother died,” she added again, quietly. “It 
killed her—the jail for him!” 

“ An eye for an eye,” he responded. 

“ Do you think that evens John Marcey’s death ?” 
she sighed. 

“ As far as Marcey’s concerned,” he answered. “ La- 
force has his own reckoning besides.” 

“ It was not a murder,” she urged. 

“Tt was a fair fight,” he replied firmly, “and Laforce 
shot straight.” He was trying to think why she lived 
here, why the broken shutter still hung there, why the 
matter had settled so deeply on her. He remembered 
the song she was singing—the legend of the Scarlet 
Hunter, the fabled Saviour of the North. He repeated 
the words, lingering on them. He loved to come at the 
truth of things by allusive, far-off reflections, rather than 
by the sharp questioning of the witness-box. He had 
imagination, refinement in such things. A light dawned 
on him as he spoke the words—all became clear. She 
sang of the Scarlet Hunter, but she meant some one else! 

Hungry and cold is the Red Patrol— 
(Why should the door be shut ?) 
The Scarlet Hunter has come to bide. 
(Why is the window barred ?) 
But why did she live here? To get used to a thought, 
to have it so near her that if the man—if Laforce him- 
self came, she would have herself schooled to endure the 
shadow and the misery of it all? Ah,thatwasit! The 
little girl, who had seen her big lover killed, who had 
said she would never forgive the other, who had sent 
him back the fretted silver basket, the riding-whip, and 
other things, had kept the criminal in her mind all these 
years ; had, out of her childish coquetry, grown into— 
what? Asa child she had been wise for her years— 
almost too wise? What had happened? She had prob- 
ably felt sorry for Laforce at first, and afterwards had 
shown active sympathy, and at last—no, he felt that she 
had not quite forgiven him, that, whatever was, she had 
not hidden the criminal in her heart. But why did she 
sing that song? Her heart was pleading for him—for 
the criminal. 

“ His mother died in my arms in Winnipeg,” she 
said abruptly, at last. ‘I’m glad I was some comfort 
to her. You see, it all came through me—I was so 
young and spoiled and silly—John Marcey’s death, her 
death, and his long years in prison. Even then I knew 


Their minds were 


better than to set the one against the other. Must a 
child not be responsible? I was—I am!” 

“ And so you punish yourself? ” 

“It was terrible for me—even asachild. I sa d that 


I could never forgive, but when his mother died blessing 
me I did. Then there came something else! ” 
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“You saw him, ‘ chére amie’ ?” 

“IT saw him—so changed, so quiet, so much older— 
all gray at the temples. At first I lived here that I 
might get used to the thought of the thing—to learn to 
bear it; and afterwards that I might learn ” she 
paused, looking in half-doubt at Pierre. 

“It is safe; I am silent,” he said. 

“ That I might learn to bear—him,” she continued. 

“ Ts he still ” Pierre paused. 

She spoke up quickly. ‘‘ Oh, no; he has been free 
two years.” ‘Where is he now?” 

‘¢T don’t know.” She waited for a minute, then said 
again, “I don’t know. When he was free he came to 
me but I—I could not. He thought, too, that because 
he had been in jail that I wouldn’t—be his wife. He 
didn’t think enough of himself, he didn’t urge anything. 
And I wasn’t ready —no—no—no—how could I be! I 
didn’t care so much about the jail, but he had killed 
John Marcey. The jail—what wasthat tome! There 
was no real shame in it unless he had done a mean 
thing. He had been wicked—not mean. Killing is 
awful, but not shameful. Think—the difference—if he 
had been a thief! ” 

Pierre nodded. ‘Then some one should have killed 
him!” he said. “ Well, after?” 

“‘ After—after—ah, he went away fora year. Then 
he came back; but no, I was always thinking of that 
night I walked behind John Marcey’s body to the Fort. 
So he went away again, and we came here, and here 
we have lived.” “ He has not come here?” 

“*No; once from the far North he sent me a letter by 
an Indian, saying that he was going with a half-breed 
to search for a hunting party, an English gentleman 
and two men who were lost. The name of one of the 
men was Brickney.” 

Piérre stopped short in along whiffling of smoke. 
“Holy!” he said, “that thief Brickney again! He 
would steal the broad road to hell if he could carry it. 
He once stole the quarters from a dead man’s eyes. 
‘Mon Dieu!’ to save Brickney’s life, the courage to do 
that !—like sticking your face in the mire and eating— 
but, pshaw !—go, ‘p’tite’ Lucille.” 

“ There is no more. I never heard again.” 

‘* How long was that ago?” 

“ Nine months or more.” 

“ Nothing has been heard of any of them ?” 

“ Nothing at all. The Englishman belonged to the 
Hudson’s Bay Company, but they have heard nothing 
down here at Fort Ste. Anne.” 

“If he saves the Company’s man, that will make up 
the man he lost for them, eh—you think that, eh?” 
Pierre’s eyes had a curious ironical light. 

“‘T do not care for the Company,” she said. “ John 
Marcey’s life was his own.” 

“Good!” he added, quickly, and his eyes admired 
her. “That is the thing. Then, do not forget that 
Marcey took his life in his hands himself, that he would 
have killed Laforce if Laforce hadn’t killed him.” 

“IT know, I know,” she said, “ but I should have felt 
the same if John Marcey had killed Stroke Laforce.” 

‘It is a pity to throw your life away,” he ventured. 
He said this for a purpose. He did not think so. 

She was watching a little knot of horsemen coming 
over a swell of the prairie far off. She withdrew her 
eyes and fixed them on Pierre. ‘“ Do you throw your 
life away if you do the only thing you are told to do?” 








She placed her hand on her heart—that had been. 
her one guide. Pierre touched her on the shoulder. 

“ You have the great secret,” he said, quietly. ‘‘ The 
thing may be all wrong to others, but if it’s right to 
yourself—that’s it—‘mais oui!’ If he comes,” he 
added—“ if he comes back, think of him as well as. 
Marcey. Marcey is sleeping—what does it matter? 
If he is awake, he has better times, for he was a man 
to make another world sociable. Think of Laforce, for 
he has his life to live, and he is a man to make this 
world sociable. 

The Scarlet Hunter is sick for home— 
(Why should the door be shut ?) ” 

Her eyes had been following the group of horsemen 
on the plains. She again fixed them on Pierre, and 
stood up. “It is a beautiful legend—that,” she said. 

“ But—but ? ” he asked. 

She would not answer him. “ You will come again,” 
she said ; ‘* you will—help me.” 

“ Surely, ‘ p’tite’ Lucille, surely, I will come! But 
to help—ah, that would sound funny to the Missionary 
at the Fort and to others.” 

“You understand life,” she said, “and I can speak 
to you.” They passed out of the house. She turned 
toward the broken shutter. Then their eyes met. A 
sad little smile hovered at her lips. 

“What is the use?” she said, and her eyes fastened 
on the horsemen. 

He knew now that she would never shudder again 
at the sight of it, or at the remembrance of Marcey’s 
death. “ But he will come,” was the reply to her, and 
her smile almost settled and stayed. 

They parted, and as he went down the hill he saw 
far over, coming up, a woman in black, who walked as 
if she carried a great weight. “Every shot that kills 
ricochets,” he said to himself : 

“ His mother dead—her mother so!” 

He passed into the Fort, renewing acquaintances in 
the Company’s store, and twenty minutes after he was 
one to greet the horsemen that Lucille had seen coming 
over the hills. They were five, and one had to be 
helped from his horse. It was Stroke Laforce, who 
had been found nearly dead at the Metal River by a 
party of men exploring in the North. 

He had rescued the Englishman and his party, but 
within a day of the finding the Englishman died, leav- 
ing him his watch and ring, and a cheque on the H. B. 
C. at Winnipeg. He and the two survivors, one of 
whom was Brickney, started South. One night Brickney 
robbed him and made to get away, and on his seizing 
the thief he was wounded. Then the other man came 
to his help and shot Brickney: after that weeks of 
wandering, and at last rescue and Fort Ste. Anne. 

A half-hour after this Pierre left Laforce on the crest 
of the hill above the Fort, and did not turn to go down 
till he had seen the other pass within the house with the 
broken shutter. And later he saw a little bonfire on the 
hill. The next evening he came to the house again 
himself. Lucille rose to meet him. 

“Why should the door be shut ?” he said, smiling. 

“ The door is open,” she answered with a quiet joy. 

He turned to the motion of. her hand, and saw La- 
force asleep on a couch. 

Afterwards, as he passed from the house, he turned 
towards the window. The broken shutter was gone. He 





‘ knew now the meaning of the bonfire the night before. 
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EXQUISITE SINGLE LINES: FROM AN AMERICAN POET* 


FRANcIS SALTUS SALTUS 





A snake of lightning writhed along the skies 

When thy flowers of thought bloomed forth in perfect 
One perfect night when June lay wrapped in bloom [song 
When first the dawn with its sweet pulse of light 

Fled like those dreams that blooming dawn dispels 

Her gold-black glances glitter like a bee 

O, bounteous sleep. Restorer of the mind 

Melodious strains, like passing angel’s wings 

As the rose regrets the golden summer’s splendor 

As a withering violet dreameth of the rain 

Like our mother’s kiss, and like our youth’s fond gladness 
As the warm heart mourns when love is doomed and dead 
And the eternal reverence of the sky 

Her heart is blithe as songs of summer birds 

The mournful misereres of the wind 

When Love was dead, when Hope’s white doves had fled 
Sweet tears, as sweet as violets on a grave 

The soft evangels of thine eyes 

A mental Louvre full of empty frames 

The night-wind sobbing thro’ the wavy grass 

Her lips as sweet as hawthorn in the bud 

The dolorous thought of questions left unasked 

As a sweet song is a portion of a bird 

When its billows break in foam to see the sky 

Far on the limits of the endless night 

As fretful swords wear out their sheaths by pressure 

By God-inspired words that burn like flame 

Soft as the breath of dawn, and pure as prayer 

The ermine of thy life is free from stain 

The azure-starred sublimity of night 

And kiss all hell upon his perfect lips 

Seems purer by the mystery of prayer 

Sweet is the pressure of an honest hand 

With soft smiles haloed, like a praying saint 

A long-lost look that memory scarce can paint 

Cold as the kiss of lips that know no love 

There is no night to our love’s perfect day 

And die upon the perfume of thy breath 

Stealing murmurs from the music of the sea 

And the soft, sad, slumbering silence of her kiss 

For God had sculptured from an angel’s tear 

Like to a rosebud peeping from the snows 

To reap a love that Hope had made sublime 

Lead me thro’ Life’s dead dream, and Dream’s bright life 


Thro’ seas of air, the languid moon arose 





* This brief collection of single lines is taken from the poeti- 
cal works of Francis Saltus Saltus. Later will be published a 
work entitled The Anatomy of a Soul, which will contain one 
thousand poetical lines, quatrains, couplets and remarkable verses 
from the pen of this literary genius. _. 


Striving to weave fair tapestries of hope 

I heard sweet songs, sung by a cloud of birds 
And all the mysteries of melodious dreams 
When all I love is tangled in her smile 

Soul is a fire: love is its strongest flame 

And kiss her lips backward to her mouth 

The moon, celestial lighthouse of storm-driven clouds 
Sound like the kiss of wave upon a pearl 

Sound like the murmur of a falling tear 

Sound like a twilight hush of endless calm 

Musk blent with sound, or music heard through air 
Perfumes that bring to mind a soul-thrilled harp 
You are a thousand prayers all blent in one 

By one chill glance of God’s avenging stare 

And all was still: a silence kin to pain 

Like precious stones behued in tints divine 
Something like velvet crushed upon a bell 

The smile like sunbeams, and thy love like gold 
And thy sweet smile for which a saint would sue 
There is no night to our love’s perfect day 

The star whose silver tints the night 

Each night we make forced marches to the grave 
A knot of vengeance arduous to unwind 

Hate is a useless passion—twin to crime 

A music vague and sombre, born of tears 

A charm that smoothes dull care, and laughs at pain 
Peopling the mind with many an airy dream 

I hear the tempest lash the sails like whips 

The flowers of fancy burnt within the bud 

Sweet voices as of angels to me sing 

In woman’s kiss there is no hidden bane 
Deep-glimmering color like a wood-nymph’s tress 
The merry birds of jocund thought have flown 
But when in dreams your memory steals to ne 
Foul superstition gives her soul no hope 

The sweet enchantments of thy glances tender 
Fragrant with grain and odorous with flowers 

Of red auroras like a golden fan 

A saintless peace pervades its valley’s calm 

A shadow of the splendor of the past 

Too proud to die, too haughty to complain 

And in the opal of the rising moon ; 
Which like a veiled and flower-wooed virgin bride 
Was warmer than all tropic love could be 

Like some sweet mirage of delicious calm 

All blooms untrammeled in primeval grace 

And love invaded all her rosy beauty 

Heaven would revere the sweetness of his smile 


Whose awful beauty Heaven itself adored 
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Can the Dead Think ?...8trange Experiment in France...Philadelphia Times 

A sensational and grewsome story comes from Laval, 
that little town in France where the guillotine has just 
dispensed its latest stroke of justice in decapitating Abbé 
Bruneau. The most interesting mystery that has ever 
occupied the thoughts of intelligent men, and that which 
alone has persistently caused speculation on the part of 
every thinker, has been the uncertainty as to whether a 
dissevered head retained its consciousness for even a 
single instant after it had left the body. An effort to 
solve this problem, as probably the first well-arranged 
plan to that end, was made in the case of the execution 
of Bruneau, and the details have just been given to the 
public, details that are startling, and hold the interest as 
none other than such a subject can hold it. 

It will be remembered that in the case of Pranzini the 
physicians made an effort at resuscitation of both the 
head and body by hurrying the corpse into the operating- 
room and applying powerful electric batteries to its 
nerve centres. Instances have been known where the 
head has been quickly lifted from the basket and the 
features closely scrutinized to note any change of 
appearance or any movement of the muscles. The well- 
known story told concerning the execution of Marie 
Antoinette will be recalled, where it was said the execu- 
tioner lifted the head from the basket and slapped the 
cheeks violently, whereupon they blushed. These and 
many other incidents have been given without any better 
authority than tradition, but at Laval the other day an 
experiment was made that is yet too fresh to be tainted 
by legends or to be marred by the exaggerations of those 
who repeat such incidents years after their occurrence. 
There was a prearranged plan between the criminal and 
his counsel to test and probe this mystery as fully as 
lies within human power to do. In order to understand 
the nature of the man who is to be the principal actor 
in this wonderful experiment, it is necessary to briefly 
glance at the history of Bruneau. 

Bruneau was an educated and intellectual man. That 
he was a murderer, proved in one instance and sus- 
pected in several others, does not, unfortunately, afford 
any grounds for suspecting the high standard of his 
intellect. He had studied many of the sciences, under- 
stood medicine so as to be quite proficient in its prac- 
tice, was a student of languages, and generally possessed 
of more than the average information. But in him there 
was a taint of Jekyl and Hyde, for he indulged in 
prayers while he was an inmate of a monastery, and at 
the same time he despoiled his associates of their loose 
jewelry and anything else of value that he could lay his 
hands on, terminating his career with the murder of 
Abbé Fricot and throwing his body down a well. 

Immediately after the execution of Caserio Santo, M. 
Deibler, the national headsman, went to Laval with his 
guillotine, prepared to attend to the Abbé the following 
morning. And then happened an incident that is al- 
most unparalleled in France. M. Deibler was com- 
pelled to wait for three days before the Abbé was turned 
over to his mercy. The delay astounded the execu- 
tioner and was an object of much speculation through- 
out France. Much more famous criminals had been 
dispatched with less than ten minutes’ delay ; no one, 


in fact, within the memory of the present legal lights of 
the country had ever been granted such a delay after 
the instrument of death had been brought to the ground 
and after the day had been once set for the execution 
to take place. Speculation on the probable reason for 
this has been indulged in, but it is settled now bya 
statement made by M. Dominique, the advocate of the 
murderer, and who has given an interesting and start- 
ling story of the ten seconds immediately following the 
dropping of the head of his client beneath the knife of 
the instrument of death. The advocate of the prisoner 
is a man of unusual attainments, just such a man as 
would naturally be interested in an uncanny investiga- 
tion. One evening about a month ago the governor of 
the prison at Laval was visited by M. Dominique, who 
presented an order signed by the President of the Repub- 
lic calling upon the governor to permit the advocate to 
go to the cell of Bruneau and converse with the con- 
demned without witnesses. Upon receipt of this order 
the governor invited the visitor to accompany him and 
proceeded through the forbidding corridors, almost 
every step being marked by the clanging of muskets 
against the stone floors as the guards along the way 
stood at rest until the governor and his guest had passed. 
The cell was reached, and when the door clicked back 
the advocate was closed in with the murderer and the 
governor with his attendants withdrew. 

“ Bruneau,” said M. Dominique, “I have come to 
speak to you with great frankness and upon a subject 
that is painful to approach and terrible to discuss, but 
you area man of more than ordinary intellect, and I 
know you possess unusual courage. My errand to you 
is not to acquaint you with the unhappy termination of 
my labors in your interest, but to present to you a mat- 
ter that you may be willing to entertain and agree to an 
experiment that if successful will be one of the most 
startling incidents of the times. You are a scientific 
man, by education; so am I, and we know that the 
problem of whether or not a gleam of feeling or sensa- 
tion remains in the human brain one second after the 
head leaves the body, is one of the most interesting that 
has ever puzzled the minds of scientific men. This 
problem has never been solved for the reason, I believe, 
that those who have heretofore been guillotined, who 
were sufficiently intelligent to make such a compact as 
I am about suggesting to you, had no one to make the 
compact with, and those from whom physicians at- 
tempted to learn were,frightened before the knife fell. 
In you, intelligence and courage are combined.” 

“ What do you want me to do?” 

‘“‘T want you to communicate with me after your ex- 
ecution. I want you by means of a prearranged signal 
to convey to me the information that your brain is cap- 
able of understanding what I say to it, that there is a 
continuity of thought in your mind, that the blow of the 
knife has not instantaneously paralyzed your will power, 
has not ended your capacity to respond to a question if 
put to youa second after the blow. It is a terrible 
ordeal, an awful experience I am forcing upon you, but 
consider the incomparable service it will be to science, 
the great satisfaction it will be to the scientific world.” 

Bruneau paced his cell excitedly ; even his iron nerve 
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was severely tried by the terrors of his position, and the 
horrible proposition his advocate made him. His face 
was ashen, but his voice was firm as he replied: “‘ Then 
you wish my—my head to speak ?” 

“ Not speak, but to give some sign of understanding. 
The rapid hemorrhage probably weakens the physical 
condition of the head so quickly as to make speaking 
quite impossible, but it may not be sufficiently rapid to 
prevent some muscular movement in the face.” 

“* What is your plan?” 

“It is this: At the instant of your decapitation I 
shall stand beside M. Deibler, and before the knife falls 
I shall mutter so you may hear me an admonition to 
remember our agreement, and at once, upon the knife 
having done its work, I shall raise your head close to 
mine and shall say, ‘ Reply, reply!’ If you are con- 
scious at the instant and realize the meaning of my 
words you are to signify it by lowering and raising the 
lid of your eye twice. By those two motions you will 
do more for the scientific world than any human being 
who has ever lived. Will you do it?” 

Bruneau controlled his emotions to a marvelous ex- 
tent. He ceased his nervous walk and threw himself upon 
his cot. For a few moments he was lost in thought and 
made no response; then he raised his head and mur- 
mured: “It would be impossible to-morrow. I am 
unnerved and I cannot master my feelings. I must 
have a few more hours to recover. Get me a delay for 
three days and I shall be myself again. Then I will do 
as you ask, and if there is any sensibility after death you 
shall know it.” M. Dominique hastened away and sent a 
lengthy dispatch to President Casimir-Perier, explaining 
the situation and asking the delay, or requesting that 
the President grant him a personal audience. A few 
hours later the following reply was received: “ Pont- 
sUR-SEINE, August 27.—The President will receive M. 
Dominique, barrister, on the day after to-morrow.” 

M. Dominique attended the President as the dispatch 
called for, but the crime of the Abbé was so grave that 
the chief executive declined to interfere. The advocate 
returned with all haste to Laval and the execution was 
fixed for the morning of August 30. 

At midnight the crowd began to assemble in the 
Place de Palais; the Commissaire of Police at the head 
of a strong detachment cleared the centre of the open 
space and defined the boundary of the crowd by means 
of chains stretched from tree to tree. At 1 o’clock the 
crowd had grown to such proportions that a detachment 
of six hundred reserves from the One Hundred and 
Twenty-fourth Regiment was called out to aid the police, 
and Colonel Perard, in command, was obliged to sta- 
tion his men eight rows deep inside the chains to keep 
the populace from breaking through. Large numbers 
of people came from the surrounding towns, and the 
papers thé next day estimated that there were 10,000 
people at the place of execution. 

At ten minutes to five that morning all was ready, 
and Bruneau was offered the customary glass of brandy 
to strengthen him in his last trial. But this he refused. 
“It is needless,” said he. “I want nothing.” But they 
insisted, and he finally consented to take a cup of coffee 
with a little rum. At this moment his advocate stepped 
beside him and whispered words that were not heard by 
the others standing about. But Bruneau replied in a 
voice sufficiently loud to attract attention: “ It is all right. 
I have practiced and will respond to your question.” 
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M. Deibler took possession of the condemned, signed 
the receipt to the governor and the cortege resumed its 
way to the guillotine. Bruneau’s hands were tied 
behind him, his feet were tied at the ankles. It was ten 
minutes to five. As the great gate of the prison opened 
the troops came to present arms; the crowd was 
hushed ; every one within the inclosure removed his 
hat; Bruneau was self-possessed and resolute ; the chap- 
lain walked directly before the condemned man and 
endeavored in that way to conceal the guillotine from 
his view. But he saw it quickly, and at a few steps 
from it he hesitated and stopped. Singularly enough, 
at this very moment the sun rose and its first ray fell 
upon the glistening knife that was high in the air. 
Bruneau saw it, but his hesitancy was but for an instant; 
the chaplain embraced him and said some words of com- 
fort and embraced him the second time; he kissed the 
crucifix that was held before him and ten thousand 
people, as still as death, looked down upon him. 

At’ this moment the aids of M. Deibler seized the 
prisoner by either shoulder and threw him over on the 
bascule, and, quicker than it can be told, his head 
rested directly beneath the grooves down which the 
knife slips in its errand of justice. The advocate stood 
directly beside the basket and opposite to M. Deibler, 
and, as the knife was loosened, he leaned over and 
whispered the prearranged words to Bruneau. The 
head had not touched the sawdust in the basket when the 
advocate reached forth his hand, and, seizing the hair of 
the Abbé, he lifted the head up to his face and appeared 
to whisper something in its ear. The entire audience 
stood thunderstruck and speechless, the troops remained 
at present arms, until slowly, hesitatingly and with dis- 
appointment marked in every feature, the advocate 
gently returned the head to the basket and turned away. 
It was tien just five minutes to five. 

M. Dominique explains in his own language the ten 
seconds following the decapitation and during which he 
held the dissevered head: “‘ When I lifted the head from 
the basket, doing it so quickly that even the sawdust had 
no opportunity to attach itself to the bloody neck, the 
eyes were wide open and looking at me with every 
appearance of intelligence and understanding. Without 
losing a second I exclaimed, ‘ Reply! reply! quick!’ 
As I uttered these words the eyelid of the left eye 
drooped spasmodically and raised again. I hesitated a 
second and repeated my words, but there was no motion, 
and I exclaimed excitedly, ‘For God’s sake, reply 
again!’ There was a quivering in the eyelid and the 
lashes seemed to waver as though stirred by the wind, 
but there was no motion; the features became set, the 
lines of the face more marked and within six seconds 
from the fall of the knife, the head was unmistakably 
dead. My effort to solve the mystery of the duration of 
life after decapitation failed.” 





Oriental Splendor....... Installing an Oriental Ruler....... Chicago Tribune 

All Kolhapur had put on holiday dress to grace this 
occasion. Two hundred mounted soldiers had been 
sent from Bombay, and white tents made a pretty sight 
in camp where the English guests were entertained. 
For three nights the streets were illuminated, banners 
were flying, innumerable tapers twinkled from the Eng- 
lish residency, the town hall, and the palace, outlining 
the buildings in light against the sky. By night and 
day the streets were crowded with people who had 
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come miles and miles from the outlying districts to wit- 
ness the festivities. Within the palace our western eyes 
were greeted by a scene unique ip its oriental splendor. 
Imagine the interior of a spacious building newly decor- 
ated in white, and gold mirrors at either end, flowers 
adorning walls and niches; overlooking the main floor 
or Darbar hall, a lofty gallery where the four ladies of 
i our party, with those of the English missionary societies 
and Lady Harris, had excellent seats. Below were 
seated over two hundred native chiefs in their richest 
regalia; robes of finest texture in white or scarlet, glit- 
tering with gems, turbans in purple, white, scarlet, 
green, or pink, presented a brilliant array of color. 

At the end of the hall, upon a dais, stood the elegant 
carved sofa of rich gold brocade which constituted the 
gadi, or throne. Behind it were standing, like statues, 
four chief servants of the king, in their long red gowns 
secured at the waist by elaborate girdles, each holding 
his long gilt wand surmounted with feathers. At either 
side of the gadi were two ancient retainers of the house- 
hold bearing heavy maces of gold. As the hour of the 
installation approaches, the crowds outside lining the 
roadway become more excited, till finally a shout from 
the people announces the arrival of the royal equipage. 
Servants spread a bright crimson cloth for a carpet from 
the steps to the hall, and, preceded by the political 
agents, the future king entered, led by the hand of 
Lord Harris, governor of the Bombay presidency. The 
dress of an English courtier, including white silk stock- 
ings, silver buckles, and white knee-breeches, with the 
gold-embroidered coat, had all the charm of novelty to 
one fresh from democratic America. I think it will 
amuse you to note that his highness wore good English 
leather boots. His robe was of scarlet cloth, bordered 
with gold braid; he wore a ponderous, many-folded 
turban of the same color, nearly square in shape. This 
heavy headdress was ornamented with goldwork and at 
one corner with a brooch of mammoth pearls ; it was 
secured by a cord passing under his left ear. Of 
course, you know, no Hindu removes his turban in- 
doors. About his neck were a dozen rows of costly 
pearls, lower came three of diamonds, while reaching 
to his waist was a rope of gems. Under his arm he 
carried a dhotar or scarf of cloth-of-gold. The dhotar 
of common cloth or muslin is used by all classes, worn 
about the neck or shoulders. ‘The ceremony consisted 
of a speech in English by the Governor, the translation 
in Marathi by the State Secretary; a response in good 
English by the Maharaja, an address by the Diwan 
relinquishing the administration of government, and 
then’ Lord Harris led his highness to the long-vacant 
gadi, and, seating him there, pronounced Shahu 
Chhatrapati Maharaja of the state of Kolhapur, while 
the air of God Save the Queen pealed from the band, a 
salute of nineteen guns vas fired, and a glad cry went 
up from ten thousand throats. 
| Following the installation came presentation of gifts, 
| a richly bejeweled sword with Damascus blade, costing 

three thousand rupees, rare fabrics on gold trays. Then 
garlands of flowers were thrown about the neck of the 
rajah, one placed on each arm, and a bouquet of tube- 
roses in his hands. Garlands and drops of attar of rose 
were lavished on all present, including our gentlemen 
missionaries, and with the giving of pansupari, a native 
decoction of betelnut, the assemblage broke up. We 
ladies were pleased to be invited into the apartments of 
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the ranis, or queens, where, in a reception-room of the 
palace, fitted up with the luxury of a Fifth avenue man- 
sion, we saw, and the Marathi-speaking ladies talked 
with four generations of queens, from the great-grand- 
mother, not apparently over eighty years, down to the 
pretty, fair mother of the tiny baby princess of two 
months in the arms of its English nurse. All these 
women had seen nothing of the festivities save behind 
purdahs, which veiled their beauty and hid their rare 
jewels from the masculine gaze. Before we left the 
wife of the Maharaja herself sprinkled upon us pre- 
cious odor from a dainty gold vessel. She is probably 
sixteen years old, and was married three years ago, this 
fact showing a tendency against infant marriages in 
India, at least among the higher classes. The king is 
a good-looking, well developed man, above medium 
height and weight, fond of riding and rifle practice. He 
is said to be amiable and well-disposed to the people. 





The Feast of the Sun..........++++ A. B. Routhier......s.e0000- The Province 

The Indians of the Northwest still celebrate this 
festival, which the Blackfeet call Okan, almost annually, 
Some missionaries think that this word means sleep, and 
that the name has been given to the feast because the 
sacred woman or vestal who there officiates is supposed 
during her mysterious sleep to have visions which she 
reveals to the medicine men. Rev. Father Legal states 
that it is an old Indian word denoting the Lodge par 
excellence. The English have called this feast or féte 
the Sun Dance. They have thought it was instituted 
for the purpose of making braves, and was simply a 
test of courage and strength in the endurance of physi- 
cul pain. But such is by no means the character of the 
feast. It was essentially religious, and the feats of brav- 
ery were simply bloody sacrifices to the divinity. 

These Sun Feasts have now greatly degenerated. I 
was present at one celebrated by the Peigans, but it 
was only a shadow of the primitive solemnity, and 
almost entirely devoid of any religious or symbolical 
significance. The Grand Lodge, really a temple in 
honor of the sun, resembled an ordinary circus in which 
were burlesque dances to the sound of drums. The 
aspect of the camp was most picturesque. A great 
number of tents were pitched in a glade surrounded by 
woods, at the junction of Pincher Creek with the Old 
Man River. The tents were very large, some white, 
some painted, and some of the latter with coarse 
designs, representing enormous bisons, heads of buffa- 
loes, serpents, large birds and imaginary monsters. The 
Grand Lodge, measuring 150 to 200 feet in circumfer- 
ence, rose in the centre of the camp. ‘The framework 
consisted of thirty large posts placed in a circle and con- 
nected with each other by beams, upon which rested long 
rafters, which converged and were fixed to a large tree 
in the centre of the rotunda. A heavy trellisof branches 
covered the whole. Two rods were attached to the 
base of the tree for the purpose of chastising the vestal 
should she be denounced as impure. I there remarked 
also a china plate intended for the bloody pieces of flesh 
offered in sacrifice to the divinity. Formerly this plate 
was filled, but now it remains empty. A fire made of 
dry branches burnt in a shallow pit at some paces from 
the sacred tree. This was a hearth and an altar of 
sacrifice. The young men then lighted the pipes of the 
chiefs, and the medicine men took up their position 
quite close to it, where they delivered their harangues 
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and sermons. Two chiefs in grand costume received 
the visitors in an alcove of branches carpeted with moss, 
in the lodge opposite the entrance. 

All offerings to the Sun god were hung at the top of 
the great sacred tree which overshadowed the temple- 
lodge. They consisted of hangings of different colors, 
furs, feathers, bows, arrows, carpets, clothing, shoes, 
and bunches of scented grass bound together in the 
shape of crosses. The musicians in variegated cos- 
tumes and tatooings were on the right of the door 
squatting round a drum, which they beat in time whilst 
they chant one of those monotonous tunes which it is 
impossible to render. It consists of three or four meas- 
ures rising only when the dance becomes animated. 
This féte greatly disappointed me for, with the excep- 
tion of some remains of the old rites, it has lost its 
primitive character. What I saw lasted three days, and 
seemed to be more of a great Indian picnic than a great 
religious solemnity, enlivened only when tea and tobacco 
were plentiful. Formerly it was not so, and Father 
Legal was present two or three years back at a Sun féte 
amongst the Blood Indians where the solemn and sym- 
bolic rites greatly resembled the old ceremonies. 

The oldest testimony that I can cite is the 19th verse 
of Deuteronomy, chap. 4: “ And lest thou lift up thine 
eyes unto heaven, and when thou seest the sun, and the 
moon, and the stars, even all the host of Heaven, 
shouldst be driven to worship them, and serve them, 
which the Lord thy God hath divided unto all nations 
under the whole heaven,” where Moses speaks to the 
people of Israel and communicates to them the com- 
mands of the Lord. Evidently Moses warns the Jews 
against an idolatry which then was practiced, and which 
history denounces amongst the oldest people. Traces 
of it are found amongst the Egyptians, Phcenicians, 
Assyrians, Persians and Arabs. The Greeks also wor- 
shiped the Sun under the name of Apollo, and when 
they had committed a crime, they did not dare to show 
themselves to his light. Saint Augustine wrote in the 
fourth century, “ He is no Christian who asserts that the 
sun and moon deserve not only our love but our wor- 
ship.” The sun and the moon were the principal gods 
of the Mexicans, and at the end of each cycle of 52 
years, a great Festival of Light was celebrated at Mexico. 
On that day all fires were extinguished and a new fire 
was lit on the summit of a mountain, which had to be 
kindled from the rubbing of two pieces of dry wood on 
the breast of a brave selected from the prisoners. This 
operation took place at midnight and, as soon as the 
flames burst forth, the brands were used to light a great 
beacon fire on the highest point of the mountain about 
two leagues from Mexico, so that it might be seen from 
afar. At the same hour all the inhabitants of Mexico 
and the neighboring cities watched for the first jet of 
flame on the roofs of the houses and in towers. Mes- 
sengers who had come to the mountain from all parts of 
the country took away brands or live embers in order 
to distribute the new fire everywhere. 

Amongst the Mexicans, as amongst the most ancient 
people, the bloody sacrifice was the necessary adjunct 
of great religious ceremonies. As soon as the fire had 
become an immense furnace on the mountain’s summit, 
the priests of the Sun cut open the breast of the victim, 
took out his heart and, after some ceremonies of which 
the tradition is lost, cast it and the body into the fire. 
The Spanish discoverers of Peru found there temples and 
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great solemnities in honor of the Sun. Sacrifices were 
also offered to him. Choirs of young girls and boys, 
dressed in white, sang and danced in the temples. Its 
columns were adorned with garlands of flowers, whilst 
Inca, prostrated at the foot of a throne on which the sun 
shone, offered up a prayer to this god. According to 
Marmontel, whose work is more of a political and his- 
torical romance than a history, the Peruvians had some 
doubts as to the Sun god, and questioned whether he 
was not rather the simple minister of a first cause and 
of a higher intelligence. These are the very words he 
ascribes to the Incas when they chant a hymn to the 
Sun and say to him in conclusion, “ If thou only obeyest 
thine own will, receive our grateful desires; but if thou 
fulfillest the will of an invisible and supreme being, 
transmit our desires to him.” Whence did this Sun- 
worship come to the Mexicans, Peruvians, and even to 
our Northwest Indians? Posgjbly from India. The 
primitive Hindoos looked upon the sky, earth, sun, 
moon, fire, and a great pumber of physical beings as 
divinities. The sun, especially, called by them Sirga 
as to his light, and Savitri as to his generating power, 
was regarded as the chief of the gods, and vedic hymns 
are full of his praises. In any case the celebration of 
the Feast of the Sun amongst the Northwest Indians 
dates very far back, and I am convinced that their an- 
cestors brought it from Asia. On being asked the 
meaning of this festival and of its grand ceremonies they 
assign no reason but that their fathers did so. 





The Devil's Chain..... A Gambling Adventure with Satan....National Review 

I will repeat one of many legends told me by a 
charming Swedish lady about the family of Count 
Piper, the well-known minister of her country to the 
Court of St. James. Once upon a time the head of this 
house was bored to death in his splendid castle, and he 
yawned his thousandth yawn and said: “I would I 
had even the devil to play cards with me,” and at the 
word Satan himself appeared in the guise of a gentle- 
man, in which Shelley also knew him. Oddly enough 
the devil lost his money, and having none in _ his 
pockets, for reasons best known to himself, he offered 
the Count, in full quitance of all claims, an apparently 
golden chain, remarking incidentally that whenever that 
chain was lost or injured the castle of the Pipers would 
infallibly be burned. 

This unusual announcement aroused the winner's 
suspicions, and, happening to look under the card-table, 
he beheld the cloven hoof. Instantly he sprang to the 
wall to reach down his sword, for swords in those days, 
the date of which I cannot exactly give, were always 
ready to the hand. But the devil was gone and the 
chain alone remained. On examination it proved to be 
long and thin, with innumerable little links, such a chain 
as old gentlemen used to wear around their necks for 
watch-chains not long ago. An assay discovered the 
metal to be something other than gold, but could 
by no means determine what it actually was. An 
accidental injury to one of the links, however, caused 
by the hammer of the goldsmith, cost the Count a wing 
of his castle, and a second injury and a temporary loss 
of the chain having resulted in a second and in a third 
fire, it at once became apparent that the devil would 
keep his word. Each successive head of the Piper 
family has worn that chain around his neck from the 
day of his accession to the day of his death. 
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The Sandpiper.........++. Celia Thaxter.........+++ Poems 


Across the narrow beach we flit, 

One little sandpiper and I; 
And fast I gather, bit by bit, 

The scattered driftwood, bleached and dry. 
The wild waves reach their hands for it, 

The wild wind raves, the tide runs high, 
As up and down the beach we flit— 
i One little sandpiper and I. 





Above our heads the sullen clouds 
Scud black and swift across the sky; 
Like silent ghosts in misty shrouds 
Stand out the white lighthouses high. 
Almost as far as eye can reach 
I see the close-teefed vessels fly, 
As fast we flit along the beach— 
One little sandpiper and I. 





; I watch him as he skims along, 
Uttering his sweet and mournful cry ; 
He starts not at my fitful song, 
Or flash of fluttering drapery ; 
He has not thought of any wrong, 
He scans me with a fearless eye, 
Staunch friends are we, well tried and strong, 
The little sandpiper and I. 


Comrade, where wilt thou be to-night— 
When the loosed storm breaks furiously? 
My drift-wood fire will burn so bright ! 
To what warm shelter canst thou fly? 
I do not fear for thee, though wroth 
The tempest rushes through the sky: 
For are we not God’s children both, 
Thou, little sandpiper, and I? 


Barclay of Ury....John Greenleaf Whittier....Poems (Houghton) 


Up the streets of Aberdeen, 
By the kirk and college green, 
Rode the laird of Ury; 
Close behind him, close beside, 
Foul of mouth and evil-eyed, 
Pressed the mob in fury. 


Flouted him the drunken churl, 
Jeered at him the serving-girl, 
Prompt to please her master ; 
And the begging carlin, late 
Fed and clothed at Ury’s gate, 
Cursed him as he passed her. 


Yet with calm and stately mien 

Up the streets of Aberdeen 
Came he slowly riding ; 

And to all he saw and heard 

Answering not with bitter word, 
Turning not for chiding. 


Came a troop with broadswords swinging, 
Bits and bridles sharply ringing, 
Loose and free and forward ; 
Quoth the foremost, ‘‘ Ride him down ! 
Push him! prick him! Through the town 
Drive the Quaker coward !” 


HI But from out the thickening crowd 
H Cried a sudden voice and loud: 

‘¢Barclay! Ho! a Barclay!” 
And the old man at his side 











Saw a comrade, battle-tried, 
Scarred and sunburned darkly ; 


Who, with ready weapon bare, 
Fronting to the troopers there, 
Cried aloud: ‘‘ God save us! 
Call ye coward him who stood B- 
Ankle-deep in Lutzen’s blood, 
With the brave Gustavus?” 


‘¢ Nay, I do not need thy sword, 
Comrade mine,” said Ury’s lord; 
‘Put it up, I pray thee. 
Passive to His holy will, 
Trust I in my Master still, 
Even though he slay me. 


‘« Pledges of thy love and faith, 
Proved on many a field of death, 
Not by me are needed.” 
Marvelled much that henchman bold 
That his laird, so stout of old, 
Now so meekly pleaded. 


** Woe’s the day,” he sadly said, 
With a slowly shaking head, 
And a look of pity; 
‘¢ Ury’s honest lord reviled, 
Mock of knave and sport of child, 
In his own good city ! 


‘¢ Speak the word, and, master mine, 
As we charged on Tilly’s line, 
And his Walloon lancers, 
Smiting through their midst, we’ll teach 
Civil look and decent speech 
To these boyish prancers !” 


‘¢ Marvel not, mine ancient friend— 
Like beginning, like the end! ” 
Quoth the laird of Ury; 
‘« Is the sinful servant more 
Than his gracious lord who bore 
Bonds and stripes in Jewry? 


‘¢ Give me joy that in his name 
I can bear, with patient frame, 
All these vain ones offer ; 
While for them he suffered long, 
Shall I answer wrong with wrong, 
Scoffing with the scoffer ? 





‘« Happier I, with loss of all— 
Hunted, outlaw’d, held in thrall, 
With few friends to greet me— 
Than when reeve and squire were seen 
Riding out from Aberdeen 
With bared heads to meet me; 


‘< When each good wife, o’er and o’er, 
Blessed me as I pass’d her door ; 

And the snooded daughter, 
Through her casement glancing down, 
Smiled on him who bore renown 

From red fields of slaughter. 


‘¢ Hard to feel the stranger’s scoff, 
Hard the old friends’ falling-of, 
Hard to learn forgiving ; 
But the Lord his own rewards, 
And his love with theirs accords 
Warm and fresh and living. 
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«¢ Through this dark and stormy night 
Faith beholds a feeble light 
Up the blackness streaking ; 
Knowing God’s own time is best, 
In a patient hope I rest 
For the full day-breaking ! ” 


So the laird of Ury said, 
Turning slow his horse’s head 
Towards the Tolbooth prison, 
Where, through iron gates, he heard 
Poor disciples of the Word 
Preach of Christ arisen ! 


Not in vain, confessor old, 
Unto us the tale is told 
Of thy day of trial ! 
Every age on him who strays 
From its broad and beaten ways 
Pours its sevenfold vial. 


Happy he whose inward ear 
Angel comfortings can hear, 
O’er the rabble’s laughter ; 
And, while hatred’s fagots burn, 
Glimpses through the smoke discern 
Of the good hereafter. 


Knowing this, that never yet 
Share of truth was vainly set 
In the world’s wide fallow ; 
After hands shall sow the seed, 
After hands from hill and mead 
Reap the harvests yellow. 


Thus, with somewhat of the seer, 
Must the moral pioneer 

From the future borrow— 
Clothe the waste with dreams of grain, 
And on midnight’s sky of rain 

Paint the golden morrow ! 


How They Brought the Good News from Ghent to Aix..... Robert Browning 


I sprang to the stirrup, and Joris and he ;- 

I galloped, Dirck galloped, we galloped all three ; 

‘God speed!” cried the watch as the gate-bolts undrew, 
‘* Speed!” echoed the wall to us galloping through ; 
Behind shut the postern, the lights sank to rest, 

And into the midnight we galloped abreast. 


Not a word to each other; we kept the great pace 

Neck and neck, stride by stride, never changing our place. 
I turned in my saddle and made its girths tight, 

Then shortened each stirrup and set the pique right ; 
Re-buckled the check-strap, chained slacker the bit ; 

Nor galloped less steadily Roland a whit. 


’Twas moonset at starting, but while we drew near 
Lokeren, the cocks crew, and twilight dawned clear ; 

At Boom, a great yellow star came out to see, 

At Diiffeld, ’twas morning as plain as could be; 

And from Mecheln church-steeple we heard the half chime ; 
So Joris broke silence with ‘‘ Yet there is time.” 


At Aerschot, up leaped of a sudden the sun, 
And against him the cattle stood black every one 
To stare through the mist at us galloping past, 
And I saw my stout galloper, Roland, at last 
With resolute shoulders, each butting away 

The haze, as some bluff river headland its spray. 


And his low head and crest, just one sharp ear bent back 
For my voice, and the other pricked out on his track ; 
And one eye’s black intelligence—ever that glance 

O’er its white edge at me, its own master, askance ! 

And the thick heavy spume-flakes, which now and anon 
His fierce lips shook upward in galloping on. 
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By Hasselt, Dirck groaned, and cried Joris: ‘‘ Stay spur! 
Your Roos galloped bravely, the fault’s not in her, 

We'll remember at Aix; ” for one heard the quick wheeze 
Of her chest, saw the stretched neck and staggering knees, 
And sunk tail, and horrible heave of the flank, 

As down on her haunches she shuddered and sank. 


So we were left galloping, Joris and I, 

Past Looz and past Tongres, no cloud in the sky; 

The broad sun above laughed a pitiless laugh, 

*Neath our feet broke the brittle white stubble like chaff, 
Till over by Dalhelm a dome-spire sprang white, 

And ‘‘Gallop” gasped Joris, ‘‘ for Aix is in sight.” 


‘** How they’ll greet us !”—and all in a moment his roan 
Rolled neck and croup over, lay as dead as a stone, 
And there was my Roland to bear the whole weight 

Of the news that alone could save Aix from her fate, 
With his nostrils like pits full of blood to the brim, 

And with circles of red for his eye-sockets’ rim. 


Then I cast loose my buff coat, each holster let fall, 

Shook off both my jack-boots, let go belt and all, 

Stood up in the stirrups, leaned, patted his ear, 

Called my Roland his pet name, my horse without peer ; 
Clapped my hands, laughed and sang, any noise bad or 
Till at length into Aix Roland galloped and stood. [good, 


And all I remember is friends flocking round, 

As I sat with his head ’twixt my knees on the ground, 
And no voice but was praising this Roland of mine, 

As I poured down his throat our last measure of wine, 
Which, the burgesses voted, by common consent, [Ghent. 
Was no more than his due who brought good news from 


The Pauper’s Drive....... Thomas Noel........ Popular Elocutionist (Warne) 
There’s a grim one-horse hearse in a jolly round trot, 
To the churchyard a pauper is going, I wot ; 

The road it is rough and the hearse has no springs, 
And hark to the dirge which the sad driver sings: 
Rattle his bones over the stones / 
He's only a pauper, whom nobody owns / 


O, where are the mourners? Alas! there are none— 
He has left not a gap in the world now he’s gone— 
Nota tear in the eye of child, woman, or man; 
To the grave with his carcass as fast as you can! 
Rattle his bones over the stones / 
He's only a pauper, whom nobody owns / 


What a jolting, and creaking, and splashing and din ! 
The whip how it cracks, and the wheels how they spin ! 
How the dirt right and left o’er the hedges is hurled ! 
The pauper at length makes a noise in the world! 
Rattle his bones over the stones / 
He's only a pauper, whom nobody owns !/ 


Poor pauper defunct! he has made some approach 
To gentility, now that he’s stretched in a coach ! 
He’s taking a drive in his carriage at last; 
But it will not be long, if he goes on so fast ! 
Rattle his bones over the stones ! 
He's only a pauper, whom nobody owns ! 


You bumpkins! who stare at your brother conveyed— 
Behold what respect to a cloddy is paid! 
And be joyful to think, when by death you're laid low, 
You’ve a chance to the grave like a gemman to go! 
Rattle his bones over the stones / 
He's only a pauper, whom nobody owns ! 


But a truce to this strain; for my soul it is sad, 
To think that a heart in humanity clad 
Should make, like the brutes, such a desolate end, 
And depart from the light without leaving a friend ! 
Bear soft his bones over the stones / 
Though a pauper, he’s one whom his Maker 
yet owns, 
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The Woman Fad.......+.+++++ Grace Espy Patton.........++0+- The Tourney 
There is a tendency toward extremes of ideas and 
practices on the part of those who are identified with 
the affairs of the closing decade of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. Whether or not this is a commendable tendency 
is a question that will admit of unlimited debate. The 
radical sees good only in decisive action; the conserva- 
tive is satisfied if “the affairs of this world” shape 
themselves according to their natural inclinations. The 
radical is a believer in the theory that man is a factor 
in making the world what it should be; the conservative 
adopts fatalistic doctrines, and would fain have all men 
believe that man is powerless to stem the torrent of 
events that rush with impetuous fury down the stream 
of Time. The radical believes that the working out of 
his own salvation lies within himself, that “ he is master 
of his fate;”» and when the ship of events breasts the 
billowy waves of the great World-Ocean, it is the radi- 
cal whose hand guides the craft over the storm-flecked 
waters into the peaceful harbor of popular approval. 

Men and women are supposed to have a duty before 
them—and that duty is, to watch for every opportunity 
to assist the world in shaping its affairs for the common 
good. But men and women often neglect their duty, 
for the years slip by in rapid flight and the “ great 
majority ” continue to idly dream of What Might Be if 
all were to unite in the furtherance of the world’s 
affairs. But men and women watch not for opportuni- 
ties. They are like a flock of sheep—waiting to be 
driven into the fold,—and when opportunity comes the 
‘“‘ great majority ” retire from the scene of the fray, and 
leave the few—the radicals—to grapple with human 
affairs. ‘ Man is not a reasoning animal,” and his in- 
stincts have deteriorated until they are far from being 
true guides. Man is the creature of impulse, and 

‘« They are dangerous guides, the feelings.” 
Men are not reasoning animals. This statement has 
ample verification in the fact that men blindly accept 
what the world pronounces very good, and as blindly 
renounce what the world proclaims to be evil. Their 
ideas rise and fall in rhythmical cadence with the 
issues of the newspapers which chronicle the verdict 
of the world concerning its affairs. Sometimes there 
appears a human being who is worthy of being 
called a reasoning animal. As with the feathered crea- 
tion the talking bird is the exception and not the rule, 
so with the human species, the reasoner is the exception 
and not the rule. It may be true that the element of 
faith is unduly developed in the: human mind. No 
orthodox minister of the Gospel makes complaint that 
this is so, but it must be borne in mind that the 
preacher’s business thrives on an abundant supply of 
congregational faith, now often termed gullibility. 

Men and women are wont to cling to established 
customs. They dislike the idea of pronounced change. 
Dress reformers have been making 

‘Much ado about nothing” 
for many long and dreary years, and at the present time 
we have, in matters pertaining to dress, the result of 
the gradual education of woman, rather than the result 
of the dress reformer’s lucubratory theories and her pa- 
tient, persistent presentation of the same to a long- 


suffering public. It must be confessed that in the mat- 
ter of dress, a vast amount of good sense has, during 
recent years, been infused into the feminine mind. 

The mode of dress has been changing from time to 
time throughout a long period of years, and the tendency 
of each subsequent decade has been in the direction of 
greater attention to hygienic principles ; and at the same 
time a higher artistic taste has been manifested. Women 
must be daintily and artistically attired or they fail to 
attract the masculine eye. In this nineteenth century, 
this century of woman and the woman fad, the idea 
seems to prevail that woman’s mission is not to please. 
The women, these days, declare that they are destined 
henceforth and forever to instruct and uplift humanity, 
and to do many more things that can be done quite as 
effectually in gracefully clinging draperies as in some 
reform apparel of doubtful origin, nondescript pattern, 
and barbaric taste. In spite of the high destiny that 
women nowadays arrogate to themselves, the notion 
continues to prevail—in exclusive circles—that woman’s 
mission, a part of it at least, is to please, and—the 
reformers will all deny it, nevertheless ’tis trtue—to please 
the men. In spite of reforms and the advancement of 
woman in business, politics, and religion, there are many 
who will take upon themselves the marriage relation, and 
in so doing will not consider that grander opportunities 
have been allowed to elude them. Woman is inconsis- 
tent. She is forever trying to reform man, and at the 
same moment she is asking to be placed on an equality 
with the wicked man. In spite of the fact that woman 
is reaching the so-called glorious heights of equality 
with man, there will always remain those women who 
wish to make a first good impression. When a man 
learns to know a woman well, he admires her not for 
how she looks, but for what she is. Many a man and 
woman who might have found in each other their affin- 
ity have never been revealed to each other—not from 
lack of opportunity—because the first impression was 
not strong—on account of unattractive attire on her part 
—to warrant his seeking her out among the throng. 

The dress reformer contends that reform costumes 
may be artistically made. This may be true, but the 
dress reformer has yet produced no garment that is so 
graceful, and so well adapted to the female form, as 
the much-abused skirt. The tirade against corsets and 
heavy weights hanging from the hips, is well enough in 
its way, but just what all the fuss concerning the skirt 
amounts to is hard to determine. The skirt clinging in 
graceful folds to the curves of a perfect figure is the 
most feminine part of a woman’s dress. The masculine 
shirt and jacket seem very appropriate—and detract 
nothing from feminine charms—when the skirt hangs 
wei’ and fits the figure properly. If the skirt is not suit- 
able for the bicycle, it is not difficult to find something 
that is—possibly an accommodating brother, if such 
there chances to be, would lend his last spring’s suit. A 
properly made skirt does not impede walking, and if 
short enough it is suitable for climbing mountains—why 
anyone should have any desire to climb mountains is a 
mystery. There are suits for evening wear, suits for 
business, etc. No one contends that a woman should 
sleep in the same gown she wears during the day. No 
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one contends that the same suit should be worn at all 
times. Must the bifurcated be used on all occasions? 
And nightgowns, must they be of the trousered kind, 
too? Children have a desire to follow the rainbow, to 
find the good fairy whose magic wand transforms the 
dull arch into a bow of brilliant coloring, and men and 
women never cease chasing the rainbow. From the 
cradle to the grave they vainly seek the good fairy who 
changes into radiant hues the dull gray of an overcast 
sky. The latest rainbow fairy is woman: Woman is re- 
garded as the good fairy—and her powers are without 
limit, if the world chooses to accept her statement of 
the case—that presides over the great rainbow that spans 
the heaven of life. Such is a theory that is much talked 
about at the present day, and very generally believed. 

Scientists—some of them—would fain regard elec- 
tricity the great agency of the universe, and in recent 
years woman and electricity have been indulging in a 
spirited rivalry for supremacy in the nineteenth century 
fad line. Both are capable of sparkling and sometimes 
shocking results, but just now the opinion seems to pre- 
vail that electricity is being relegated to the obscurer 
realms of less powerful factors, and woman is having 
her own sweet way in managing the world. Woman is 
at present posing as a model of perfection—yet she cries 
for equality with man. But she isn’t perfect, and heaven 
forbid that such should be the case, for were woman 
perfect poor man would be companionless. The history 
of the world tends to show that woman has some 
decidedly human characteristics: She is a strong friend 
and an unrelenting foe; an ardent lover and a zealous 
hater. She is an extremist in all things, and one of the 
best examples of this is to be found in the highly virtu- 
ous woman who will not even glance at the shadow of 
a mighty temptation, lest—oh, weak spirit!—lest she 
fall headlong. Woman is continually following fads, 
and the woman fad is absorbing the mind of the woman 
of to-day. She sees in herself—or thinks she does—the 
redemption of the world. But already there are break- 
ers ahead. Woman is in danger of acquiring vices. 
She is growing fond of the club. Soon she may be- 
come an adept in the art of profanity; then may come 
cigarette smoking, and this may be followed by a clay 
pipe. Until she does swear, and smoke, and chew, and 
play poker, and drink, she can not be man’s equal. 
However, she intends to have things her own way, and 
be wicked if she wishes, but it is her purpose to see that 
man behaves himself well. When woman succeeds in 
the complete reformation of man, she will look to her 
own needs,—woman is so unselfish, There are many 
reforms that woman may well turn her attention to, and 
of these dress is one of the least important. Woman 
needs to broaden her mind, and display occasional traces 
of justice and mercy in judging her sister woman. Wo- 
man needs to learn that the general good is paramount 
to the private affairs of the individual; that the skeleton 
of the neighbor may remain locked in the neighbor’s 
closet without the world being the loser; that the world 
will be better off if the griefs of the heart are not un- 
covered for the gratification of the inquisitive eye, the 
curious ear, and the meddling, morbid brain. 

The hobby of woman at the present time is woman. 
Woman is talking as though she had at heart the inter- 
ests of womankind rather than the interest of the indi- 
vidual. Woman is so subject to fads that when she has 
no other she takes herself. She would have the world 
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believe that woman is broadminded, charitable, and un- 
selfish. She is neither broadminded nor charitable ; she 
is unselfish sometimes, as in the case of reforming man 
before she attempts the eradication of her own faults. 
Man’s reformation will be complete when woman ceases 
to smile approbation upon his vices. But the woman 
fad is meeting with remarkable results. The fad is 
causing the world to know that man and woman are not 
beings of different make, although they may have some 
different functions. The fad is making the world un- 
derstand that men are not all demons and women are 
not all angels. Demons and angels would be equally 
out of place in the management of 
“ The affairs of the world.” 


Human beings—men and women—are in charge of this 
mundane sphere, and will continue to superintend affairs 
until some radical change alters existing conditions. 





Social Unrest in England......... dustin McCarthy......... New York Ledger 
Edmund Burke laid down the famous doctrine that 
the whole business of government and of legislation is 
to see that twelve honest men are got into every jury 
box. That is to say that the whole business of the State 
is to see that its citizens are protected by honest legisla- 
tion and by honest men to administer it. Now I have 
an enthusiastic admiration for Edmund Burke. I am 
convinced that he was one of the greatest political 
thinkers that ever lived. But although he was said to 
see everything, and to foresee everything, he certainly 
did not foresee far enough when he thus defined the duty 
of the State. The growing socialism of England was 
the growth of that public opinion which is willing to 
admit that the State has much more to do for the citizen 
than merely to make it sure that he shall have justice 
awarded to him in the civil or the criminal courts. 

My first intimate acquaintance with English politics 
was formed during the reign of what was called the 
Manchester school. The faith of the Manchester school 
was in free competition. Abolish all legislation which 
interferes with free competition—such was the doctrine— 
and trust to human energy and human nature and the 
productiveness of the earth for all the rest. The Man- 
chester school accomplished some great successes. It’ 
abolished numbers of legislative restrictions that favored 
one class, or what was called “ one interest,” at the ex- 
pense of another. Its work was decidedly a work of 
advancement. But its dogma was all too narrow, and, 
curiously enough, its faith at the same time was too 
fanciful, Its main belief was that free trade with foreign 
nations and free competition at home would remove 
most of the mountains that stand as a barrier between 
man and his happiness. 

Then there came an inevitable reaction which the 
Manchester school had itself directly helped to bring 
about. For the Manchester school had fought hard for 
the extension of the political franchise, and the extension 
of the franchise gave power to the working class. The 
workingmen soon made it known that they had griev- 
ances and wrongs which could not be left to the opera- 
tion of free competition and the widening beneficence of 
human nature. They insisted that they had grievances 
and wrongs which only legislation could remove. The 
first of what I should call the great socialistic measures 
of English legislation, before workingmen had much 
share in the franchise, was the Factories Act carried by 
the late Lord Shaftesbury in 1844. There was a pre- 
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vious measure passed by the same philanthropist in 1842, 
but that act only concerned itself with what related to 
the working of women and children in mines. The 
Factories Act of 1844 was clearly based upon the prin- 
ciple that the State had a right to interfere with what 
was then erroneously and absurdly called the freedom 
of contract between employer and employed. On the 
ground, among other grounds, that it did thus interfere 
with the freedom of contract and freedom of com- 
petition, the Manchester school opposed the passing of 
the Factories Act, but Lord Shaftesbury triumphed, 
and every one now admits that his triumph was a public 
benefit and a public blessing. 

Since the passing of the Factories Act, England, under 
whatever government, has been moving farther and 
farther in this direction. What has become of the prin- 
ciple of contract as between landlord and tenant in 
Ireland? Tory governments as well as Liberal govern- 
ments have decreed that its day is done. I have just 
said that the phrase, ‘“‘ freedom of contract,” as it was 
once used, is erroneous and absurd. Between the Eng- 
lish capitalist and the English workingman, between the 
Irish landlord and the Irish tenant, there was in the old 
days no freedom of contract. There could be none. 
There is no freedom of contract between a fasting man 
and afullman. The full mancan wait ; the hungry man 
cannot wait. In theelder Dumas’s famous romance, The 
Count of Monte Cristo, the wicked banker—Danglars, I 
think, was his name—is captured by a brigand chief and 
held to ransom. Poor Danglars grows very hungry and 
asks for food. He is told that he can have food, but 
he must pay for it. He says he is willing to pay for it, 
and asks what the price of a fowl would be. He is told 
of some enormous sum—many thousands of francs. He 
angrily demurs, but he is politely assured that it is all 
a matter for himself—he need not eat, and if he does 
not eat he will not have to pay ; but if he decides to eat 
he must hand over the stipulated price. Now that is not 
by any means an unfair illustration of what used to be 
called in the old days “‘ freedom of contract.” A hun- 
gry workingman, with a wife and children depending 
upon him, applies for employment, and is told that he can 
“have it if he is willing to work twelve or fourteen hours 
aday. He has no alternative—such was freedom of 
contract. Against that principle all the social legisla- 
tion of modern England has set its face. Only the other 
day I voted in the division lobby of Commons in favor 
of the second reading of a measure to limit the working 
hours to eight hours a day. The second reading was 
carried by a large majority. Parliament has taken upon 
itself to watch over the housing of workingmen and of 
the poor in general. There are acts to regulate the 
employment of women in ordinary shops where dress- 
making and millinery business are carried on. 

But then, let it be remembered, that if we have got 
back—as, for the time, we certainly have got back—to 
the principle of paternal government, we have quite 
passed away from the era when government was in the 
hands of a despot or of a privileged class. We are cer- 
tainly very likely to have, for some time to come, a 
growing interference on the part of the State with the 
organization of capital and labor. But, then, by whom 


is that State interference to be initiated and regulated 
and controlled? By a House of Commons which con- 
tains amongst its members the representatives of the 
laborer as well as of the capitalist; of the employed as 
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well as that of the employer; of the Scottish crofter as 
well as the Scottish laird; of the Irish tenant-farmer as 
well as of the Irish landlord. We need not feel alarmed 
about a despot power driving us on. There is no real 
legislative power in England but the power of the House 
of Commons ; and the House of Commons is now, as 
nearly a3 possible, a legislature representative of the 
whole people, all classes, all ranks, all interests; and it 
will become even more strictly and comprehensively so 
representative as the next few years growon. We have 
clearly, then, altogether given up, for the time at least, 
the doctrine that the State can do nothing to help the 
poor, to enable the poor to help themselves, to enforce 
proper systems of labor, to insist that those who work 
for daily bread shall be enabled to work under decent 
conditions, and with due regard to health—and, in fact, 
to assert the right of interfering, for the good of the 
whole community, between those who employ and those 
who are employed. 





The Moral Initiative....... Antoinette B. Blackwell....... World’s Congress * 

Coming much closer to childhood and youth and 
through them to the moral perils of the world, toward 
which they so heedlessly venture and into which they 
are lured at every turn, the woman is, I reason, the 
earlier foreordained moral factor in human progress. 
To her we may look for the moral initiative in many 
directions. Man’s battle has been more largely with 
the untamed physical forces; hers with the perverted 
moral instincts. Intellect is needed in both. The 
savagery of neither domain can be subdued except by 
wise, rational warfare, except thought, tact and judg- 
ment are strenuously brought to bear. Morals and 
physics are not two, but one larger unity. Men must 
work on both sides of it, and so must women. But if 
women do not more readily turn to moral than to physi- 
cal engineering, why are their first ventures in public 
work almost universally in some phase of reform or 
benevolence? There are many large associations and 
business firms of women whose objects are philanthropic ; 
very few and small ones which seek to grow rich. 
Human nature is both one and two, but the masculine 
and feminine sides are unlike in manifestation. 

Some of our best friends insist that in civil and politi- 
cal life we may not count upon any saving or elevating 
influences derived from special qualities or virtues of 
women ; but we appeal to the prisons, where men out- 
number women as criminals, and to the churches, where 
women outnumber men in the quest for moral and re- 
ligious truth—to every State or municipal election in 
which women participate—which all offer evidence that 
social order is introduced more readily by the hands of 
women than of men. Chivalry is not a lost art. 
Wherever masculine and feminine influences combine 
on any high plane of honor and integrity, they support 
each other in securing peace, decency, and progress ; 
but, that social order is more domesticated with women 
than men, we call to witness the bachelor domicile, with 
its chronic untidiness, and the old maid’s surroundings, 
spick and span with precision and shining cleanliness. 

Until we find that women bring no fresh moral at- 
tributes to the new fields in which they are rapidly 
securing a foothold, we shall still believe that the self- 
forgetfulness which nature forces upon them first and 
most continuously, was adapted to bear the first fruits 

* Published by Rand, McNally & Co. 
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of altruistic love. Then let them be moral and religious 
teachers, not merely of childhood, but also of manhood. 
We make no claim that, all things considered, women 
are better than men, only that their virtues arise in a 
different order of unfolding. They feel more sympathy 
for others’ sufferings, and they have more time and in- 
clination to apply the needful remedies. ‘To women 
gross immorality seems to be a needless vice. Right 
principles and justice to others would banish it from the 
earth in a generation, and most women are ready to 
“lure to brighter worlds and lead the way.” 





Wanted—National Men....Statesmen, Not Mere Politicians..... The Outlook 

Senator Gordon struck a great keynote when he lately 
said that he had no views on the strike as a Southerner, 
but that he had very definite opinions as an American 
citizen. One of the disadvantages under which this 
country rests, and one of its serious perils, is the absence 
of unity of sentiment and the presence of a disintegra- 
tion of National feeling by class and sectional influences. 
It is high time to stop talking about Southern opinion, 
Western opinion, and Eastern opinion. It is high time 
to consult National opinion. Burke uttered no more 
profound truth than that contained in his famous state- 
ment that, while a politician may have very clear and 
intelligent views of the needs of sections and classes, it 
is characteristic of a statesman to conceive of the life of 
the country as an organic whole, and to treat public 
questions in the light of that conception. This is the 
supreme mark of statesmanship; and it is one of the 
disquieting reflections of to-day that, judged by this 
standard, we are singularly lacking in statesmen. There 
are many able men in public life, but the National men 
can be counted on the fingers of one hand. ‘There are 
men who know thoroughly what the East wants, what 
the South wants, and what the West wants; there are 
men who understand the opinion of each of these sec- 
tions, their interests, occupations, and ways of looking 
at things. What the country needs is the man who can 
conceive of its life as a whole, and who, looking below 
the differences of sections and interests and occupations, 
can feel the pulsation of that life, and treat all questions 
in the light of that supreme political knowledge. 

A very keen and able man, who has been thrown into 
constant contact with the leading members of Congress 
during the past winter in connection with the tariff dis- 
cussion, recently said to the writer that he had met but 
two or three men, either in the Senate or the House, who 
looked at the tariff question from the National point of 
view, or from the point of view of economic principles. 
Each man was trying to serve the interests of his local- 
ity, or to strengthen himself with his own constituency. 
With two or three exceptions, neither Senators nor Rep- 
resentatives seemed to rise above these dividing lines 
and look at the tariff question as it affected the Nation 
and as representing economic principles. It is true that 
there is in all tariff legislation a selfish struggle of inter- 
ests, and there can be very little else. In the nature of 
things, the commercial interests of the country cannot 
depend upon legislative action without the introduction 
of a most unwholesome and corrupting element in public 
life. In the nature of things, also, such a system can- 
not be handled without exposing the men who manage 
it to a great temptation to adapt it rather to political 
ends than to economic ends. The tariff, as perhaps the 
foremost man now associated with it in this country said 
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a year ago, is much more a matter of politics than of 
economics. But the greater the temptation to consult 
local interests and to look at matters from the local 
point of view, the greater the need of that statesmanship 
which lifts a man above these interests and puts him at 
an elevation where he sees, not the East, nor the West, 
nor the South, but the whole continent. 

In England, by reason of the concentration of politi- 
cal, intellectual, and social life at the capital, everything 
is focused, and a man must get the national point of 
view unless he is peculiarly unsensitive to the atmos- 
phere about him. Moreover, the world-wide relations 
of the British Empire train men to broad and general 
ways of looking at things; for an English Ministry is 
compelled constantly to deal with questions of all kinds 
affecting every quarter of the globe. In this country, 
on the other hand, by reason of physical and climatic 
conditions, everything tends to diffusion. Instead of 
one centre there are many centres, and there is a con- 
stant tendency to exalt the section at the expense of the 
country, and to place the local interest above the gen- 
eral interest. For months past there has been talk of a 
new sectionalism between the East and the West, and 
many unwise things have been said on both sides. The 
West is often ill-informed about the best Eastern opin- 
ion, and the East is singularly, and at times criminally, 
ignorant of the best Western opinion. There is an im- 
mense amount of political provincialism among Eastern 
people who are otherwise intelligent. They know 
nothing of the state of things in Kansas except the in- 
formation which they get from the daily press, that per- 
sistent disseminator of prejudices and misinformation. 
This has been very clearly seen in the currency contro- 
versy which has now been going on for months. Some 
Eastern newspapers, and a great many Eastern people, 
have assumed as a truism that there are large bodies of 
people in the West who want dishonest money. The 
slightest acquaintance with the real Western sentiment 
would have dissipated that delusion. The people of 
Kansas, like the people of New York, are often mis- 
taken, but they are as honest as the people of any other 
section of the country. If they hold ill-considered and 
unwise political views, they may be brought to see the 
error of their ways by courtesy and fairness; they 
never will be brought to see them by sectional ignor- 
ance and misrepresentation. 

It is safe to say that there never would have been 
any war between the North and the South if there had 
been any general acquaintance among the peoples of 
the two sections. It was the prevailing ignorance which 
made it possible for hot-headed leaders to bring on the 
struggle. The diversity of interests, the different habits 
of life, and the long distances between the various parts 
of this country will always tend to disintegration of 
sentiment and to a selfish and sectional consideration of 
local interests. ‘This can be overcome only by devel- 
oping the National feeling, and especially by producing 
National men. Such men have, for these very reasons, 
appeared in our politics only at intervals. Most of our 
public men, even men of the grade of the Adamses, of 
Calhoun, and of Benton, were sectional men. They 
were not, like Webster and Lincoln, National men. We 
need the statesmanship which in its vision of public 
affairs includes the life of the Nation, and, in the legisla- 
tion by which it makes its vision a reality, protects, fos- 
ters, and develops the interests of the whole continent. 











ON THE INDIA FRONTIER: THE DOCTOR’S STORY‘ 


A SuHort Story. By Henry SETON MERRIMAN 





“ Want Berlyng,” he seemed to be saying, though it 
was difficult to catch the words, for we were almost 
within range, and the fight wasa sharp one. It was 
the old story of India frontier warfare; too small a 
force, and a foe foolishly underrated. 

The man they had just brought in—laying him hur- 
riedly on a bed of pine-needles, in the shade of the 
conifers where I had halted my little train—poor Charles 
Noon of the Sikhs, was done for. His right hand was 
off at the wrist, and the shoulder was almost severed. 

I bent my ear to his lips, and heard the words which 
sounded like “ Want Berlyng.” 

We had aman called Berlyng in the force—a gun- 
ner—who was round at the other side of the fort that 
was to be taken before night, two miles away at least. 

“ Do you want Berlyng?” I asked slowly and dis- 
tinctly. Noon nodded, and his lips moved. I bent 
my head again till my ear almost touched his lips. 

“‘ How long have I ?” he was asking. 

“ Not long, I’m afraid, old chap.” 

His lips closed with a queer, distressed look. He was 
sorry to die. ‘ How long?” he asked again. 

“ About an hour.” 

But I knew it was less. I attended to others, think- 
ing all the while of poor Noon. His home life was 
little known, but there was some story about an engage- 
ment at Poonah the previous warm weather. Noon 
was rich, and he cared for the girl; but she did not re- 
turn the feeling. In fact, there was some one else. It 
appears that the girl’s people were ambitious and poor, 
and that Noon had promised large settlements. At all 
events, the engagement was a known affair, and gossips 
whispered that Noon knew about the some one else and 
would not give her up. He was, I know, thought badly 
of by some, especially by the elders. 

However, the end of it all lay on a sheet beneath the 
pines and watched me with such persistence that I was 
at last forced to go to him. 

‘‘Have you sent for Berlyng?” he asked, with a 
breathlessness which I know too well. 

Now I had not sent for Berlyng, and it requires more 
nerve than I possess to tell unnecessary lies to a dying 
man. ‘The necessary ones are quite different, and I 
shall not think of them when I go to my account. 

“ Berlyng could not come if I sent for him,” I re- 
plied soothingly. ‘He is two miles away from here, 
trenching the North Wall, and I have nobody to send. 
The messenger would have to run the gauntlet of the 
enemy’s earthworks.” 

“ T’ll give the man a hundred pounds who does it,” 
replied Noon, in his breathless whisper. ‘“ Berlyng will 
come sharp enough. He hates me too much.” 

He broke off with a laugh which made me feel sick. 

I found a wounded water-carrier—a fellow with a 
stray bullet in his hand—who volunteered to find Ber- 
lyng, and then I returned to Noon and told him what I 
had done. I knew that Berlyng could not come. 

He nodded and I think he said, “ God bless you.” 

“T want to put something right,” he said, after an 
effort; “ I’ve been a blackguard.” 





* From the National Observer. 


I waited a little, in case Noon wished to repose some 
confidence in me. Things are so seldom put right that 
it is wise to facilitate such intentions. But it appeared 
obvious that what Noon had to say could only be said 
to Berlyng. They had, it subsequently transpired, not 
been on speaking terms for some months. 

I was turning away when Noon suddenly cried out 
in his natural voice, “ There zs Berlyng.” 

I turned and saw one of my men, Swearney, carrying 
in a gunner. It might be Berlyng, for the uniform was 
that of a captain, but I could not see his face. Noon, 
however, seemed to recognize him. 

I showed Swearney where to lay his man, close to me, 
alongside Noon, who at that moment required all my 
attention, for he had fainted. 

In a moment Noon recovered, despite the heat, 
which was tremendous. He lay quite still, looking up 
at the patches of blue sky between the dark, motionless 
tops of the pine trees. 

His face was livid under the sunburn, and as I wiped 
the perspiration from his forehead he closed his eyes 
with the abandon of a child. Some men, I have found, 
die like children going to sleep. He slowly recovered 
and I gave him a few drops of brandy. I thought he 
was dying and decided to let Berlyng wait. 

I did not even glance at him as he lay, covered with 
dust and blackened by the smoke of his beloved nine- 
pounders, a little to the left of Noon and behind me as 
I knelt at the latter’s side. After a while his eyes grew 
brighter and he began to look about him. 

He turned his head, painfully, for the muscles of his 
neck were injured, and caught sight of the gunner’s 
uniform. “Is that Berlyng?” he asked, excitedly. 

“Te.” 

He dragged himself up and tried to get nearer to 
Berlyng. And I helped him. They were close along- 
side each other. Berlyng was lying on his back, staring 
up at the blue patches between the pine-trees. 

Noon turned on his left elbow and began whispering 
into the smoke-grimed ear. 

“ Berlyng,” I heard him say, “I was a blackguard. I 
am sorry, old man. I played it very low down. It 
was a dirty trick. It was my money—and her people 
were anxious for her to marry arich man. I worked 
it through her people. I wanted her so badly that I 
forgot I—was supposed—to be a—gentleman. I found 
out—that*it was you—she cared for. But I couldn’t 
make up my mind to give her up. I kept her—to her 
word. And now it’s all up with me—but you'll pull 
through and it will all—come right. Give her my— 
love—old chap. You can now—because I’m done. 
I’m glad they brought you in—because I’ve been able— 
to tell you—that it is you she cares for. You—Berlyng, 
old chap, who used to be a chum of mine. She cares 
for you—God, you’re in luck! I don’t know whether 
she’s told you—and I was—a d—d blackguard.” 

His jaw suddenly dropped—and he rolled forward 
with his face against Berlyng’s shoulder. 

Berlyng was dead when they brought himin. He 
had heard nothing. Or perhaps he had heard and 
understood—everything. 
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ANIMAL LIFE: STORIES, STUDIES AND SKETCHES 





The Walking Fish...... A Brazilian Aquatic Pedestrian...... Science Siftings 

Fish, as every one knows, have their organs adapted 
for swimming, so that they exhibit arrangements very 
unfavorable for any other kind of locomotion. How- 
ever, a few most interesting exceptions are observed. 
Certain types find themselves forced, either by sur- 
rounding circumstances or for seeking food, to leave the 
water for a certain length of time. Thus, the flying fish 
is adapted both for flying and swimming, and there are 
others that are truly walkers. We may mention the 
Maltha, a Brazilian fish, which certainly attains the high- 
est degree of differentiation in this direction. 

It is a fish which cannot swim, but is forced by its 
very organization to walk, or, perhaps, to hop after the 
manner of toads, of which it has vaguely the external 
form. The head, which is very large, is provided at its 
anterior part with a bony spine, at the base of which 
are situated the nasal apertures. The bronchial orifices 
are small apertures, situated wholly in the dorsal surface, 
as in the callinonymes, so that the water can remain for a 
long timein the bronchial chambers—a circumstance very 
favorable for a species so frequently at a distance from 
water. The entire body, save the ventral wall and the 
tail, is covered with bony plates forming a very orna- 
mental cuirass. Behind the hind members the body 
tapers considerably, so as to resemble a tail terminating 
in a fleshy fin. Upon the dorsal crest there are observed 
three or four little spines, the remains of the dorsal fin. 
The locomotive organs exhibit truly interesting arrange- 
ments. The anterior (the pectoral) fins, which are 
quite small and are situated under the belly, have truly 
the form of small, thin paws. Here we have already 
well-modified fins ; they are no longer capable of acting 
on the water, and must perform nothing but backward 
and forward motions. But the posterior organs (the 
ventral fins) are still further transformed. They stand 
out laterally, and first turn downward and then bend 
upward and outwardly, forming a true articulation. 

These are very different from the same fins in other 
fishes. We have here the formation of a true limb, 
that naturally cannot serve for swimming, but only for 
walking, after the manner of toads, which move scarcely 
anything but the foot and leg, the thigh remaining 
closely applied to the body and nearly motionless. 
Finally, one peculiarity, which well shows that the ani- 
mal is destined for crawling, is the form of the anal fin, 
which, instead of being protruberant and flattened later- 
ally, is here adherent to the tail and flattened verti- 
cally, so as to resemble a small elongated and concave 
blade. ‘This is, we believe, one of the rare examples of 
the adaptation of the anal fin. We may clearly see 
that all the arrangements conspire to the same end, i.e., 
to prepare organs primitively adapted to swimming for 
a very different function. The differentiation does not 
attain a very high degree, but it is clearly indicated. 





Mysteries of Migration......... Studies in Bird Life......... London Speaker 

The cuckoo and the swift have left us, and the rest 
of our summer visitors will soon commence winging 
their way to the sunny south. The migratory habit of 
birds has engaged the attention of naturalists of all ages, 
yet upon its main features we are still obliged to write our- 


selves down ignorant. The instinct which guides a young 
bird, without either experience or the help of its parents, 
across vast expanses of land and water to the winter- 
quarters of its species has been described by the greatest 
naturalist and sage of modern times as “ the unknown 
power.” Whilst the necessity of obtaining an adequate 
amount of food is, undoubtedly, an important factor in 
the cause of migration, it can only have a partial opera- 
tion, inasmuch as the spring journey northwards is com- 
menced from a country teeming in many cases with 
desirable supplies. Another inexplicable phenomenon, 
which proves conclusively that neither food supplies nor 
climatic difficulties create the impulse for change, is 
furnished by the cross-migration which goes on regu- 
larly during the autumn between this country and the 
Continent amongst birds of the same species. 

The impulse to migrate, however, is much more easily 
created than might at first sight be supposed. Many 
sheep-farmers in the North of England send a number 
of their black-faced lambs of the year away off the hills 
into the low country every autumn to be wintered in 
snug woods and sheltered pastures, where they grow and 
thrive better than they would in their high and more 
exposed mountain quarters. These sheep are brought 
back in the following March or April to their native 
heaths and moors, and when autumn comes round 
again, many of them evince an uncontrollable desire to 
migrate, and have often to be specially watched on this 
account. Indeed, some of them do succeed in getting 
away to their previous winter-quarters, even though 
these be situated at a distance of forty or fifty miles. 
Cows, too, have been observed to show unmistakable 
signs of a knowledge of the times and seasons when 
periodical changes are due. An intelligent farmer’s son 
in the North Riding of Yorkshire has proved that even 
the steady-going barn-door fowl may easily be filled 
with an instinctive desire for periodical migration. He 
was in the habit of moving his father’s fowls every 
spring from the farmstead to an isolated barn, more 
than a mile away, where they remained until the follow- 
ing autumn. In the spring the impulse for change 
became so strong that the birds were well-nigh unman- 
ageable, and wandered about in every direction. When 
the return journey became due in the autumn they 
would sometimes accomplish a great part of it on their 
own account. These facts are both important and 
interesting to the student of this particular problem of 
natural history, as they undoubtedly point to the fact 
that the instinct may have had its origin in one or two 
more venturesome individuals who benefited from the 
change apart from any question of food supply, and 
became the ultimate perpetuators of their species. 

Some idea of the great power underlying the impulse 
to migrate may be gained when it is mentioned that 
swallows have been known to perish rather than for- 
sake their young in a fire, yet they will leave their sec- 
ond callow brood in obedience to this mysterious in- 
stinct. The force that is stronger than the devotion of 
motherhood must indeed be great! There is no evi- 
dence to prove that any of our summer visitors breed in 
their winter quarters with the exception of the sand 
martin, so that doubtless the mere desire to perpetuate 
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the species governs the flight north. This theory is 
based upon the fact that whilst the flight south is led 
by young birds of the year, the journey north in the 
spring is led by old ones that have already known the 
joys and cares of parenthood. Now it is a well-known 
fact amongst shepherds on the northern hills that 
many sheep drop their lambs year after year at the same 
place, and this peculiarity is so well understood that 
farmers count upon strayed or stolen sheep turning up 
again at this period. There is a well-authenticated 
instance on record of a black-faced ewe travelling all 
the way from Essex to Westmoreland to drop her lamb. 
Again, in further support of what is here advanced, the 
very strong attachment may be mentioned that birds 
form for one particular nesting-place. Marked swifts 
have been known to build in the same chimney seven 
years in succession, and the present writer had this last 
summer the pleasure of stroking the back of an eider 
duck which has built for seven years in unbroken suc- 
cession at the foot of St. Cuthbert’s Tower on the Farne 
Islands. The keepers have been able to identify her 
each year by a peculiar white spot on her head. 

Birds have a marvelous faculty for calculating time, 
as is proved by the fact that some species arrive and 
take their departure to a day, and this without reference 
to the weather, although it has been ascertained that 
they dislike a following-wind as much as a headwind, 
on account of the disarrangement it causes amongst their 
flying and steering feathers. Why the king-ouzel some- 
times migrates singly and at others in flocks is as in- 
explicable as the local limitations of the nightingale. 
The latter bird does not extend its range further west 
than the valley of the Exe, nor much further north than 
York. Birds are wonderfully conservative in their mi- 
gratory routes, the quails pursuing the same course to- 
day as when they “came up and covered the camp of 
the Israelites.” These great aerial highways are neither 
the nearest nor the safest to and from their winter re- 
sorts, but there is strong geological authority for sup- 
posing that their far-distant progenitors flew over nar- 
row necks of land where water now exists. 

In clear weather birds perform their migratory flights 
at immense altitudes, but in dull weather, when neither 
moon nor star is visible, they fly low, and their ranks 
are thinned by enormous losses. Some idea of these 
losses may be gathered from our lighthouse men. The 
keeper of the Galloper lightship, situated forty miles 
southeast of Orfordness, writes: ‘On the night of 
October 6th, 1883, larks, starlings, tree sparrows, tit- 
mice (common), wrens, redbreasts, chaffinches, and 
plovers were picked up on the deck, and it is calculated 
that from 500 to 600 struck the rigging and fell over- 
board. ‘Thousands of birds were flying round the lan- 
tern from 11.30 P.M. to 4.45 4.M., their white breasts, as 
they dashed to and fro in the circle of light, having the 
appearance of a heavy snowstorm. This was repeated 
on the 8th and 12th, and on the night of the 13th 160 
were picked up on the deck, including larks, starlings, 
thrushes, and redbreasts. It was thought that 1,000 
struck and went overboard into the sea.” 

Sometimes, during the great autumnal rushes, our 
lighthouses are literally besieged by vast flocks that 
shriek round and batter against the lantern windows in 
a manner baffling all attempts at description. If a bed- 
room or other window should happen to be left open on 
these occasions, they will force an entrance and extin- 
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guish any light that may be burning at the time. 
A strange belief, receiving support from widely separ- 
ated quarters of the globe, exists to the effect that many 
small birds of inferior powers of flight take passage upon 
the backs of larger migratory birds. In the New World 
the Canada goose is credited with conveying a member 
of the finch tribe from its winter to its summer quarters. 
Whether this is so or not, it is an undisputed fact that 
the two kinds of birds always migrate together. An ob- 
server in the East says: 

“‘ Many birds are quite incapable of flying over a sur- 
face of 350 miles, from headland to headland across the 
Mediterranean, without alighting, and would require 
many days, and even weeks, to perform the trip through 
Syria and Palestine. Such are the ortolans, wrens, tit- 
mice, smaller thrushes, and finches. To meet such 
cases the crane has been provided. In the autumn 
numerous flocks may be seen coming from the north, 
with the first cold blasts from that quarter, flying low 
and uttering a peculiar cry, as if of alarm, as they circle 
over the cultivated plains. Little birds of every species 
may then be seen flying up to them, while the twittering 
songs of those already comfortably settled upon their 
backs may be distinctly heard. On their return in the 
spring, they fly high, apparently considering that their 
little passengers can easily find their way down to earth.” 
Whether this gentleman’s circumstantial account is 
entirely accurate or not, it is, of course, difficult to say; 
but what he asserts is accepted in Greece and Egypt. 





Fantastie Natural History..... Freaks of Animal Life..... London Standard 

Such knowledge of animals and their habits—the 
domestic species excepted—as existed among the Greeks 
and Romans, was swept away in the fourth century by 
the inrush of barbarians. But for Constantinople and 
the monasteries the light of learning would have been 
extinguished, and the observations of travellers and nat- 
uralists lost till they were replaced by those of new gen- 
erations. As time went on, however, a few writers arose 
who based their accounts of animal life on what they 
heard from travellers, or saw with their own eyes, and 
more particularly on the extant works of Pliny and other 
naturalists of the Roman period. The result was a 
pleasing mixture of truth and falsehood. In the sixth 
century flourished the Egyptian, Cosmas Indcopleustes ; 
in the seventh, the Spanish natural historian, Isidore of 
Seville; while two saints, Ambrose and Augustine, con- 
tributed to zodlogical literature. Learning received con- 
siderable impetus from Charlemagne, and the Crusaders 
were much enlightened by the science of the East. In 
the twelfth century two Jews, Benjamin of Tudela, who 
by some authorities is regarded as a mythical personage, 
and Petacchia, made a tour “round the world,” and 
recorded their observations. And while there are sev- 
eral great names in this study, as for example Albertus 
Magnus and Bartholomeus Anglicus, we prefer to de- 
pend on the Trésor of Brunetto Latini, who wrote his 
treatise on animals in the thirteenth century. 

This book, extravagant enough, displays more caution 
than its predecessors, as if men were already preparing for 
the outburst of intelligence which came with the Renais- 
sance. Among other interesting reptiles, Brunetto men- 
tions the basilisk, which he agrees with Pliny in calling 
the “king of serpents.” It is six feet long, wears a 
white crest on its head, and has a skin spotted with 
white. Such is the abundance of its venom that it 




















makes the body shine all over. The air is poisoned 
where this dire reptile passes, and great plants are en- 
venomed with the subtle and luminous fluid; while the 
birds, in turn, fall before the odor exhaled by the trees. 
But this monster is an easy prey to the weasel, which, 
however, must be white. The dragon is the largest of 
serpents, and inhabits especially India and Ethiopia. 
When he flies out of his cavern, he furrows the air with 
such violence as to make it gleam with fire. His mouth 
is small, and it is not the wounds he inflicts, but the 
strangling power of his tail, destroying even elephants, 
that is so formidable. It is interesting to observe that 
the mythical dragon is already evolving towards the 
genuine boa-constrictor. The siren, Brunetto points out, 
is not the siren of antiquity, which was an emblem 
merely of decoying women. The real siren lives in 
Arabia. “It is a sort of white serpents which run so 
marvelously that most men say they fiy.” 

More is known about birds, for the sport of falconry 
had accustomed nien to observe their habits. Still there 
are one or two strange myths concerning the eagle. He 
is said to seize his young in his talons and to make them 
fix their eyes on the burning rays of the sun. Those 
alone which can gaze without flinching are kept and 
nourished as worthy of life. “This is not cruelty,” says 
the simple writer, “ but judgment.” The eagle has the 
power of renewing youth. Mounting higher and higher 
till his plumes are burned by the sun, he falls into a 
fountain, where he bathes three times, and is thoroughly 
rejuvenated, The habits of the ostrich are regulated by 
a star named Virgil. When the star begins to rise, the 
astute bird lays its eggs, covers them with sand, and 
leaves their hatching to the sun. Wonderful to relate, 
the chanticleer exercises a recognized influence on the 
king of beasts. His shrill crow puts him in full flight— 
even Pliny has said so—but to do this his plumage must 
be dazzling white. African colonists should make a 
memorandum of this. The following anecdote is told 
of the extraordinary strength of the elephant: “ The 
people of Cremona say that the second Emperor Fred- 
erick brought one to Cremona that Prester John sent him 
from India; and they saw it strike a loaded ass so hard 
that it sent the animal flying over a house.” The fact 
is Brunetto says nothing about the unicorn. 

But we should not be doing justice to the middle ages 
if we withheld an account of this interesting beast, which 
may have been in part suggested by the rhinoceros. The 
unicorn is the size of a horse, though his legs are shorter, 
and his hide has generally a tanned color. There are 
three kinds. The magnificent white unicorn has a pur- 
ple head and blue eyes. The horn is a cubit in length, 
white in the lower part, black as ebony in the middle, 
and red at the end. He has a stag’s head and the tail 
of a boar. The Eglisserion is like a gigantic deer and 
has a very sharp horn. The monoceros is like an ox. 
The ordinary unicorn of the middle ages has a horn 
three feet in length, and so sharp and hard that nothing 
can resist it. When he prepares to fight the elephant, 
the animal he hates most of all, he sharpens his horn 
against a stone and, when the day of battle comes, deals 
with it a fatal blow in his rival’s paunch. This noble 
animal falls an easy prey to the fascination of innocence 
and virtue. In India, especially among the dwellers of 
the Ganges, when it is desired to tame the unicorn, a 
young and virtuous girl is chosen out and led to his 
cave. The animal at once comes out and does homage, 
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putting his head meekly on the girl’s lap. Moreover, a 
pleasing friendship exists between the unicorn and the 
pigeon, who croons him asleep. It may be added that 
the horn of the unicorn was an antidote of extraordinary 
efficiency against poison, and was much sought by 
princes whose lives were in danger, though, we suspect, 
they put up with ivory of an inferior description. 

The pheenix, with its triumphantly suicidal habits, is 
too well know to bear description. With regard to the 
salamander, Marco Polo states that “more are found 
in the East and in India than in any other province of 
the earth. The Emperor of India collects these little 
worms in great multitudes; with a thousand skins he 
orders a coat to be made to defend him against fire 
when he goes to battle.” We should be sorry not to 
say a word about the toad, around which superstition 
still lingers. This reptile was especially dear to the 
black-magician, and was kept by such as a pet, fed and 
decorated with ribbons; while a fluid that exuded from 
its body was supposed by some to be poisonous, and by 
others was used in love-potions. More marvelous still, 
its head contained a jewel, procured by burying the ani- 
mal in an ant-hill till the flesh withered away. 

In the middle ages, animals were credited with greater 
wisdom than they really possess. Possibly we are 
inclined to depreciate their intelligence. “If you wish 
to burst chains,” says Albertus Magnus, “ go into the 
wood and look for a woodpecker’s nest, where there are 
young; climb the tree and choke the mouth of the nest 
with anything you like. As soon as she sees you do 
this she flies off for a plant, which she lays on the stop- 
page ; this bursts, and the plant falls to the ground under 
the tree, where you must have a cloth spread for receiv- 
ing it.” It is possible that a number of atmospheric 
phenomena were personified as birds and dragons, and 
subsequently were believed by the ignorant to exist as 
living creatures. The dragon, rushing so swiftly as to 
leave a trail of fire behind, seems to point to the light- 
ning or the storm-cloud as the parent who gave him 
being. The swan-maidens, beloved of the middle ages, 
and tracing their origin at least as far back as Leda, 
wooed in that shape by Zeus, are probably personifications 
of the graceful, downy cirrus-clouds that float in the sky. 





Wonders of Insect Vision.... ......sccsseeceeeeee North British Advertiser 

The question of the kind of eyesight enjoyed by in- 
sects is of interest, chiefly on account of the complicated 
nature of their organs of vision, and the wide difference 
between these and the eyes of all the higher animals. 
Far down in the scale of life the simplest form of eye is 
found in the aggregation of pigment cells forming spots 
of different colors on the outside of the body. This 
pigment is deposited on the endings of nerves which 
pass to the mass of cells representing the brain. The 
pigment absorbs the rays of light, and in consequence 
the vibrations excite the sensitive endings of the nerve. 
Eyes first appear among the medusz or jelly fish, among 
which the lowest species have pigment spots only, while 
the higher ones have in addition the nervous structures 
and a clear transparent lens covering the whole appara- 
tus. Inthe most perfect form of compound eye, such 
as that of the dragon fly, the lenses are arranged in a 
series of crystal rods closely packed together, but sepa- 
rated from one another by a film of pigment. In front 
the rods are covered with a transparent cornea, the sur- 
face of which is moulded into a series of flat surfaces, 
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one corresponding to each of the crystal rods. It is 
from this circumstance that an insect is said to have 
several thousand eyes. Thus the general arrangement 
of a compound eye is that of a convex retina having a 
separate small lens in front of each sensitive part, with 
a screen round each lens, so that a ray of light can 
reach the nerves only when its direction is nearly coin- 
cident with the axis of the lens. 

Two theories of insect vision are extant—the older 
one that each lens forms a separate eye, and the more 
recent one that insects see as in a mosaic, each lens 
forming part of the total picture. The old view is sup- 
ported by the experiment of placing a thin slice of an 
eye under the microscope, when the image of any ob- 
ject reflected from the mirror is seen to be transmitted 
through each of the hexagonal lenses. A rough model 
of an insect’s eye may be made by taking a glass shade 
of the form of a half sphere, say about sixteen inches in 
diameter. Place the eye at the centre of the globe and 
paint on its surface the picture of the outer world as 
seen through it. If this painting be divided into squares 
by lines scratched at intervals of one-eighth inch, there 
will be 25,600 of them, and the proportions are roughly 
those found in the eye of a dragon fly. If now, instead 
of the details of the picture on each square, a dab of 
color be placed on it corresponding tothe general tone, 
the effect of the whole will pretty nearly agree with that 
of the original painting. It is probably this indistinct 
vision that insects actually possess. Mathematically it 
may be shown that to obtain anything like such perfect 
vision as human beings enjoy, an eye constructed on 
the compound type would have to be of most impractic- 
able size. In our eyes the rays of light passing through 
a single lens form an image on the concave retina. 

The retina is built up of the sensitive terminations of 
the optic nerve, forming a kind of tesselated pavement 
with 36,000,000 squares to the square inch. If our lens 
were of perfect shape, and the pupil wide enough, the 
size of things which might be seen as distinct objects 
would be limited by the distance of the nerve endings in 
the retina from one another. In order that two points 
may appear separate to the eye they must subtend an 
angle of about one minute of arc; that is, for instance, 
that fine lines ruled one-twentieth of an inch apart can 
be made out to be separate at a distance of four yards. 
Beyond this the whole surface has a uniform gray tint. 
Calculations clearly show that insects cannot see nearly 
as well as this, and their behavior to distant objects 
favors this opinion. But their eyes have this advantage, 
namely, that there is practically no limit to the nearness 
of objects they can examine. The details of their own 
antenne probably appear plainer to themselves than to 
us, but objects at the distance of a foot appear to them 
with about the same minuteness of detail as would be 
attained if they were worked in rather coarse woolwork. 
Beyond this the shades of light and dark are evident to 
them, but outlines must be blurred and the details lost. 





Training a Butterfly..........+.. Mrs. P. M. Goulee........++4++ Cosmopolitan 

On a cool October day, while walking in the park, I 
saw a large black and orange butterfly. It was so per- 
fect and beautiful, although the frosty air had appar- 
ently taken its life, that I carefully put it in an envelope 
and took it home. Reaching there, the butterfly was 
laid upon the table. Returning to my room several 


hours after, I was attracted by a strange scratching on 
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paper. Going to the table I found, to my surprise, that 
the sound came from the envelope. With much care 
and gentleness I unfolded it, and out came my treasure. 
It was not dead, but had been chilled, and the genial 
warmth of the room, reviving the latent spark, gave to 
me such a pet as I believe no one else in the world has 
ever had. My first thought was, it surely must be 
hungry. But how feed it? How handle it? From 
nature’s bounteous storehouse it lived upon the honey 
of the flowers, with little sips of water taken from the 
pools by the roadside. Remembering this, I prepared 
the feast for my welcome guest—a honey, or syrup, 
of white sugar in a tiny little saucer, and, in another, 
some water. All was now ready. But how was I 
going to get him to eat? After much thought I de- 
cided the only way to handle him was to fold back 
his wings and take him by the shoulders. Next, I 
took a No. 7 sewing needle, and placing the head of 
it very gently through the curled proboscis, slowly un- 
rolled it, and as I did so the end of it fell in the 
syrup. Oh, what an untold feast for a starved but- 
terfly! After he had had his fill, I loosened my hold, 
and he at once commenced to remove the adhered 
sweets from his proboscis and fore-feet, then his an- 
tenne were polished, and, lastly, having plumed his 
body (if you look through a magnifying glass you will 
see the butterfly’s body is covered with minute feathers), 
he moved off like a man pleased with the world. I, 
too, was happy, for if the little fellow would eat in 
this way, surely he would live his natural span. Yes, 
he reveled in a green old age. 

For three days I continued to feed him in this 
manner, how many times a day I cannot say, but it 
was often and often. I had no other duties to call 
me away, so three whole days were devoted to my pet. 
To my surprise, on the fourth day, when I went to feed 
him, as I put out my hand to take him, he flew upon it 
and commenced to unroll his proboscis and to eat with- 
out my aid. Ever after that I was his flower garden, 
his purveyor, or whatever the butterflies may call their 
storehouse. Now we were fast friends, and every day 
impressed upon me how like a human being in all his 
ways this insect was. I kept plants in the room, and 
these were his resting-place; but when the bright sun 
shone in the window, he would fly around as in the 
days of his outdoor existence. When I came into the 
room he would fly to me, lighting upon my hands, my 
arms, or on my chest. This also would he do if I were 
sitting in the room reading, writing, or sewing. These 
attentions were always reciprocated by my offering 
some refreshments. Generally they were accepted. If 
I placed him on a table, or any flat surface, and then 
drew my finger along, he would follow it like a kitten, 
in every direction, not flying, but keeping up a contin- 
uous walk; and then, when I started to leave the table, 
he would turn his head as knowingly as a child. 

In three weeks came the first signs of approaching 
age. It was in the dullness of the bright coloring and 
gloss; a few days more, wrinkles appeared on the body 
and wings, and, after eating, he was not so particular 
to plume himself. Next, the appetite was wanting, and 
each day his strength failed. The last week or ten days 
of his life I had to feed him like an infant, unrolling 
the proboscis for each meal, and after I thought he had 
fed long enough, take a camel’s hair brush, dip it in 
tepid water and wash his proboscis, antennz and feet. 
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THE SKETCH BOOK: CHARACTER IN OUTLINE 





A Darky's Ideal Wife.......... Belle R. Harrison.......... New York Herald 

“« Haz yer eny stomped antelopes fur sale, boss ? ” 

“ Stomped what ?” said the astonished proprietor of 
the country store. 

“« Stomped antelopes, dat yer put er letter in, an’ sen’ 
it to de pos’ office. I promise Florinda I gwine write 
her er letter, an’ I boun’ ter keep my word.” 

“ Yes, I have plenty of those, but who is Florinda ?” 

“*She’s my wife, boss, or leastways when I git my 
crap laid by I ‘low ter git er license, an’ gin her dat en- 
titlement. Ever sense I had de ler grip las’ winter, an’ 
de ler manarial fever in de summer-time, I’ze had er 
misery in my chist, an’ been kin’er po’ly, thank God, an’ 
need somebody to take keer ’er me, so I dun ’cided ter 
git married. 

“ Dis comin’ spring Florinda Jane kin holp me pow- 
erful in de crap. She’s ez likely er han’ ez ever you 
seed in er cotton patch, en Square Thomas sez ef I mar- 
ries her dat he gwine sell me er acre er lan’ ter buil’ er 
house on. Dat he kno’ I kin pay for it den. 

“‘T kinder no count en triflin’ like, but Florinda she 
kno’ how ter make buckle an’ tongue meet, she do, caze 
I dun seed her tried. She bin married twist afore dis, 
do’ she’s er young ’oman yit; but she’s bin powerful 
misfortunate. Her fust husban’ got woun’ up in er cot- 
ton screw, en wuz mongreled ter deaf, and ’fore she 
done mo’nin’ fur him, her secon’ husban’ got sont up fur 
eight years fur hog stealin’ an’ udder devilment. It’s er 
widder woman dat I gwine marry, yer see?” 

“ But what will you do when her second husband 
serves his term and comes home ?” 

“Well, I dun ’ranged fur dat, boss. I mought be glad 
ter gin her up when dat time comes, an’ ef so, I jus’ turn 
her ober ter him. But ef she ain’t sickly, an’ I fin’ her 
er likely ’oman ter live wid, den ’fore dat time comes I 
kin buy divorcement dockerments. I dun ’quired inter 
de marter, an’ $30 will pay fur all de papers an’ de 
l’yers throwed in. Florinda Jane got er bedstead, an’ 
chist, an’ four split bottom cheers, an’ er bolster, an’ 
feather bed, an’ truck er dat kin’ dat is wuth mo’ en de 
papers will cost. It won’t be no ’spense ter me, an’ I 
pufficly willin’, ef she suits, ter spen’ it on her. I don’t 
‘low ter git married widout it’s costin’ me sumpen. I 
already gin her er ’gagement ring, wid er green glass set 
in it, an’ I low ter buy her er pair er year bobs fur er 
bridal present. Yes, sir, I want her saterfied, caze I 
dunno what she wants wid me no how, fur I ain’t no 
likely shakes uv er nigger. I s’pose it wuz de ginger- 
_ cake color, dat tuck her fancy, dat I disinherited frum 

my diceasted mudder dat’s dead—caze Florinda, she’s 
jest ez dark complected an’ shiny ez yore boots. But 
she suits me to er T. 

“I want somebody ter patch an’ men’ fur me, an cook 
my victuals done, an’ she kin fill de bill. Ef she jus’ do 
* her part an’ mine erb out de house, an’ raise de chickens 
an’ de pigs an’ de gyardin truck, an’ do de cookin’ an 
de washin’ an’ splittin’ up de wood, an’ totin’ de water, 
an comb my ha’r on Sundays, and work in de fiel’ Mon- 
days an’ eve’y udder day when de crap iz in de grass, 
an’ when it’s got ter be gethered, I’ll do my part. Dey 
ain’t nuthin’ mean or low lifeted erbout me. I uster 
b’long ter quality, an’ I kno’s how ter treat er wife.” 


“You do, hey? Well, what’s your part ?” 

“‘ My part iz allers ter "have in er decent an’ ’specta- 
ble manner. I nebber spects ter beat my wife, ‘less 
she’s powerful aggervatin’, nor let no udder nigger do it. 
I gwine buy her er calicocoat an’ er pair or shoesan’ Miss 
Malviny’s ole hat twist er year, an’ let her sing jess ez 
loud in de meetin’ ez she wants ter. Den I gwine let 
her ’ten’ all de funerals dat comes on Sunday an’ sit up 
wid de sick an’ eat at de fus table wid me, an’ what 
’oman, white or black, could spec’ mo’en dat ? 

“ Yes, sir; ny wife gwine have er good easy time, ef 
she’s er wuckin’ nigger. But ef she’s no ’count an’ 
triflin’ like me, I gwine gin her her walkin’ papers an’ 
git ernudder. I can’t s’pote two no ’count niggers. 
But I don’t comprehend no trouble wid Florinda Jane, 
caze she’s er wucker frum way back. Course, I dun 
tole her all dat erbout 

‘¢ Roses red an’ violets blue, 
*Lasses sweet, and so iz you,” 


en bout 
*¢ My lub fur you shall ebber flow 


Like water down er tater row.” 
but I dun tole her besides what I gwine marry her fur, 
an’ she knows I don’t stan’ no foolishness. But Florinda 
Jane, she’s er likely young gal, she iz, an’ I ain’t er- 
feared ter buy her er license, I ain’t. 

“Boss, I hates ter trouble yer, but I’d be much 
erbleeged ef you would put dis letter in de stomped an- 
telope an’ back it ter Miss Florinda Jane Whiteside, er 
Widder ’Oman, kear er her Brudder-in-law, de Foreman 
in de Brick Yard, Frog Level, Alabama.” 





Ata Game of Poker........ The Price of Honor........ Mlustrated American 

He was hanging on the edge of ruin. He had always 
lived high, but lately things had gone against him and 
he was in debt to everybody, including the club. In the 
morning the directors would meet, and then would come 
expulsion and social disgrace, which meant ruin to his 
cherished scheme of a marriage which would place him 
on his feet, and give ®im what he most desired. He 
thought of all this as he walked up the club steps, and 
he went straight to the card-room where he knew he 
would find a game. The game was poker and the 
stakes were high. The game as played at the club was 
a gentleman’s game—that is, one’s check went as money, 
and such a thing as a player doing a dishonorable act 
was not even contemplated. He knew this, so he drew 
his check for the chips handed him, though he knew 
it would be dishonored if presented. 

There were six around the table when he took a hand, 
but the game soon grew too hot for two, so they dropped 
out, after dropping their money. 

It was getting late and he was deeply involved, but 
he sat quietly and waited. He had determined when 
he first entered the game to draw only one check. He 
had three out now and still losing, but he had not lost 
his head. The cards were run again and he picked up 
three kings, with the seven and eight as side cards; but 
he looked sad and thoughtful, for he was an artist, and 
his face was no index to his thoughts. The play passed 
around to him. “ No,” he yawned, “I can’t open it.” 
He knew that the time had come to make a “killing.” 
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The player opposite him opened the play for what it 
was worth, and then the man on his right quickly ran 
out his stack and raised it for as much more on the out- 
side; there was no limit to this game but the ceiling. 

It was his say next, but he stopped a moment, for 
he saw by accident, or otherwise, three aces in that 
hand ahead of him, and he knew his kings were beat to 
go on; but it was only a moment he hesitated and then 
he saw the raise. But his face was ghastly pale. The 
other two players also saw the raise; so all stayed in, 
and the spectators knew some one would get hurt. 

From the draw it could be seen there were no weary 
hands out. He drew one card to a “ bobtail flush.” 
Then he turned quickly to notice the player on his right. 
He, too, had drawn one card, and the face, flushed 
with drink, indicated plainly to his keen eyes that he 
had filled the hand which, with a laugh, he laid face 
downwards upon the table. He knew that his hand was 
worthless against the hand of this drunken player. There 
was but one thing to do, and he did it coolly and delib- 
erately. He simply picked up a discard and dropped it 
upon the hand lying face downwards on the table, and 
then he made a swell bet, so big that it looked im- 
mensely like a bluff. The player opposite him was play- 
ing on his employer’s money and having lost his head 
with his money was desperate. 

For a moment nothing could be heard in the room 
except the heavy breathing of the players. Then the 
man who had made this nervy bet slowly spread out his 
hand on the table. ‘They thought he was bluffing, but they 
were mistaken. He had caught the eight and filled his 
hand and made a “ killing,” for the man on his right, 
with the ace full, held six cards, and his hand was 
‘‘dead.” He rose to go, stopped only long enough to 
assure those who crowded around the table of his belief 
in the innocence of his friend who held the six cards, 
and that it must have been a mistake of the dealer’s; 
and to the man himself, now sobered by his loss and 
the suspicion resting upon him, he expressed his regrets 
he had overlooked his hand. Then he quietly walked 
from the room, went straight to his apartments, drew 
a chair before the fire and began to think. 

He was saved, but at what a price! Never before 
had he done a dishonorable acty, and now he was a com- 
mon cheat at cards! He was honorable not only 
because he was a gentleman, but also because he 
thought honesty the best policy, and temperate to a cer- 
tain extent for the same reason; but that was all that 
could be said of him. He had lived for himself, and 
himself alone. He thought of the talents which nature 
had bestowed upon him and how he had debased them ; 
of his early ambition for an education, and his college 
career, and of the honors he had taken and how little 
they had profited him., From this his thoughts wan- 
dered back to his home and the girl he used to love in 
her simple frock. In contrast with this simple girl he 
thought of the queen he now worshiped in her beauti- 
ful home; and he wondered how he could ever have 
loved the other. But he wished to lead a new life, and 
do good, and help others beside himself, and wipe away 
this stain on his honor ; and, surely, now would be a 
good time to start. The pale face of the clerk came 
before his eyes and then the face of the girl he hoped to 
marry; and he thought of how much her wealth and 
her father’s influence would help him. He saw no 


reason why he should not marry her now, for the money 
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he won to-night would save him and give him all he 
desired. But he could see nothing but the face of the 
clerk—ruined, but dead game to the last. And the only 
way he could save him and could save his honor was to 
give up the money he had won by suchatrick. He got 
up and walked to the window and pulled back the heavy 
curtains. It was almost day. 

Slowly the sun appeared above the housetops, and a 
new day had begun. Then he turned from the window. 
He had decided. He was tired, awful tired, and he 
seated himself at the centre table and looked at his 
white, drawn face in the cheval glass opposite. Hehad 
lived too fast and had gone the pace that kills, but until 
to-night he had been honorable. He poured out a 
drink from a decanter on the buffet and waited for the 
reaction to come, but the liquor seemed to have no 
effect. Such a life was not worth the living. 

With the new day he would begin a new life. He 
took from his pockets the money and checks he had 
just won and put them in a package, and then carefully 
sealed it. He started to write a name upon it, but the 
pen fell from his hand. He had often suffered from 
remorse before, but the pain that suddenly shot through 
his heart, keener than a knife, was not remorse. It was 
a physical pain! He staggered to his feet and started to 
the room where his servant slept, but stopped. Alone 
he had lived, and alone he would die. Why should he 
call any one to help him now? Would it not be better 
to die to-day than to face the morrow with its uncer- 
tainties? He had enjoyed all the pleasures of this 
world, why now live to suffer its hardships? Let the 
new life begin at once, and he turned back to the table 
and grasped the pen that had fallen from his hand. 

And so they found him, with the pen still clutched in 
the long, tapering fingers that had so often deftly dealt 
the cards, and on a package lying before him was 
written the name of the clerk, while on his face was a 
smile never seen there before—for it was glorious in the 
light of the new day. 





The Fight in the Coup........ John Reid......... A Chronicle of Small Beer* 

That excellent book for boys, Tom Brown’s School- 
days, has one effect not always salutary. It inspires 
the boy reader with an eager desire to demolish a 
“ slogger” after he has laid down the volume. 

I had this feeling during the writing lesson. It in- 
creased my contempt for pothooks and for the nagging 
dogmatism of the copy book lines. The day was a 
melting one, and in writing I perspire. Therefore, in 
the middle of an upstroke I longed for an earthquake. 
A fly was struggling in my ink-bottle, and this refreshing 
sight awoke in me a feeling of the general friendliness of 
circumstances. ‘The efforts of the fly to rescue itself 


became monctonous, and I fished it up on the end of © 


my penholderx, meditating on the use to which I could 
put the life I had saved. 

Long Phil sat next to me. Phil was the son of a 
Galashiels tweed-maker, and lodged in town to attend 
the seminary. He apologized gently for his length by 
stooping a little, but his broad shoulders and bony 
hands put the idea of weakness on one side. His smile 
came easily and his eyes were friendly. He was slow 
to wrath and patient under patronage. I often helped 
him with his lessons, and so I took liberties and fondly 
dreamed that I could master him. 

* Published by J. Selwin Tait & Co. 
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In front of Phil lay a page of copper-plate, and his 
eyes were resting on the greenery in the terrace pleasure- 
ground. I put the dripping fly on the lower left-hand 
corner of Phil’s page. It took up its cue at once, and 
set out, leaving an inky wake, for the upper right-hand 
corner. It was arriving when the tail of Phil’s eye 
sought the masterpiece which gave him the hope of a 
prize. He raised his eyebrows and peered closely at 
the fly, half-turning at my chuckle of delight. 

But, like a softy, he did not kill the fly. He lifted it to 
the window-sill with a scrap of blotting-paper; and 
while he was doing so he was biting his lip and looking 
black. “Did you do that, White ?” 

“Am Ia fly?” 

“ Did you put that fly on my copy book ?” 

My gorge rose. Was the man turning master? I 
had a fellow feeling for Baalam. If Phil grumbled or 
chaffed, I could have stood it; but his eye was flashing 
and his tone was nasty. ‘’Spose I did,” I drawled. 

“ Well, it was a shabby thing to do, and you'll be 
sorry for it yet.” 

Hoity-toity! _Here was a high moral tone. But I 
had an uncomfortable feeling that I was nearly sorry 
already for what I had done. It was necessary for me 
to save my self-esteem by getting very angry. Shabby? 
What would Tom Brown have said to such a word ? 

“ Will you fight ?” I trumpeted, red as a turkey-cock. 

“Tt’s a jolly good licking you ought to get, but ”— 
with pity in his eyes—“ you’re a very wee chappy.” 

“ Are you ‘henned ?’” I leered, insultingly. 

Phil grew thoughtful, but his eye fell on the trail of 
the fly. “I'll fight,” he said. 

“ After school ?” 

“Yes.” 

“In the ‘ coup.’” 

“ All right.” 

I now had my “slogger” to pound, and was even 
with Tom Brown; but it is difficult to be quite happy 
in this world. I would have liked my victim to have 
been an inch or two less in height and to have had a 
shade less of resolution in his brown eyes. Mitchell 
and Carter seemed to have completely forgotten the 
beatitudes when they were invited to act as seconds. 

School was interminable that afternoon. It is nice to 
feel that, as a hero, you are expected to do great things, 
but you get restless and want to have it over. With 
cooling wrath little heart-sinkings are felt. You want 
to grasp your laurel wreath and hear the song of triumph. 

But it warms the cockles of a boy’s heart to think of 
what he can do with his muscles. Samsons are we all, 
in fancy. In imagination I fought starkly that day. 
Phil went down before my fist like a felled ox. It had 
been better if he had lain still. When he rose my left 
broke the bridge of his nose, and my right cracked his 
jawbone. I put many minor slights upon him, draw- 
ing first blood, blacking his eyes and dislodging some 
of his teeth; and, finally, I laid open his skull. I 
looked upon these as merciful efforts to put him speedily 
out of pain. ‘In theory it seems possible to finish a 
fight at one blow, and it is a capital way to avoid get- 
ting hurt one’s self. 

On the way to the “ coup ” after school I was slightly 
upset when I heard Carter whisper to Mitchell, “ My 
man’ll eat yours up.” 

“ We'll get a ladder,” was Mitchell’s saucy reply. 

The “ coup” was a piece of ground on a lower level 
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than the road, and over its edges rubbish was shot to 
fill up the hollow. In one corner of it stood a joiner’s 
workshop on piles, and behind that we were safe. 

My nerves were high-strung, and I saw the prepara- 
tions as ina dream. My heart beat high and my pride 
stood firm, but, to my disgust, I felt a little groggy at 
the knees, I did not remember that Tom Brown had 
been so affected. I set myself to hide the distressing 
and unexpected symptom. 

Phil and I took off our jackets. The others formed 
aring. We stepped into it, and shook hands in a dig- 
nified, disdainful way. Our seconds sank on one knee 
behind us, ostentatiously ready to repair the damages. 
Phil and I did not seem to share their keen anticipation 
of good things to come. 

We solemnly put up our guards and did nothing. 
This looked feeble, and, reflecting that the first stroke is 
half the battle, I charged the tower in front of me. Its 
foundations may have shaken, but, somewhat to my 
surprise, it was still standing when I fell back again. 


‘Certain bony contacts had stung my own face, but Long 


Phil, though breathless, was unwounded. 

Our fight was not on scientific principles. The rounds 
lasted till we had both had enough, and began again 
when we had recovered breath. 

Phil stood quietly on the defensive. Three times I 
strove to put in practice my theory of destruction at one 
blow; but vulnerable spots were all over me, and none 
could I find on mine enemy. Still, I hurt him some- 
where, and he grew visibly angry. Like flails and ham- 
mers his long arms and fists worked away till I was 
blind with pain and misery. They played about my 
head as forked lightning might, while my blows simply 
rattled on Phil’s stalwart chest. When the work was 
warmest I shut my eyes and proudly stood to be pounded 
at. Rounds were forgotten, and we spurned sponges 
and seconds alike. We held back amoment for breath, 
then sprang in again and hit away for dear life. I took 
most of the hitting. The sight of my own blood made 
me drunk with rage, and I threw myself against the 
stinging blows that Phil with safety showered down 
upon me. He seemed set upon a rock, and I lost hope 
of overthrowing him. Neither did he ever get me to 
the ground, though often I was beaten near to it. 

The cheers and the counter-cheers died down. Sym- 
pathy settled upon me. My very second despaired of 
victory. In gloomy silence the ring feasted its eyes 
upon Phil’s prowess and my obstinate endurance. 

My knees were drunken, my fists limp as a baby’s, 

my closing eyes peered out of a gory face. I was 
beaten, but I had no mind to admit it. My one idea 
was never to give in, my one fear that I might faint. I 
held my face up to the blows, and scarcely felt the pain. 
With shut eyes I pushed resolutely in on Phil. My per- 
sistence told. He was getting nervous and lashing out 
wildly. He could not have been so cruel if he had 
known what he was doing. 
_ He has since told me that he wondered if the thing 
was to go on forever. His air of discomfiture inspired 
my last rally. Broken and bleeding under the hammer, 
the wild idea came to me that I would get Phil’s head 
into chancery. The savage in me rose to the effort. I 
caught his jacket with my right hand and sprang at his 
neck with my left. The event came off the other way. 
My neck was locked in Phil’s left arm, and his knuckles 
were at my long-suffering nose. 
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But he didn’t strike. He kept his arm about my 
neck, and, drawing me out of the ring, said: “ I’m sick 
of this, Johnny. Are you not? It’s a drawn fight, you 
chaps. Johnny and I are going for sticking-plaster.” 

Gratitude nearly burst the valves of my heart. My 
darling pride was saved. The tears came into my blink- 
ing eyes, as the fellows cheered old Phil to the echo. 

Phil doctored my wounds, and had the courage, 
which was but coldly rewarded, to join me in telling the 
tale to my mother. It is many years since I have seen 
the good fellow, but I have heard of his doings. He 
has taken the world in his easy, masterful way. A wife 
and a big mill have fallen to his share. I am told that 
he means to have a fight for a seat in Parliament when 
they have found a man big enough to stand up to him. 





in the Hands of the Mob....A Woman's Story.....San Francisco Argonaut 

“Tombstone is booming,” my brother wrote; “I 
cannot possibly leave, and you must come to me for a 
visit, anyway.” 

I had not seen him for a year—there were only two 
of us left—I was among strangers, lonely and homesick 
—so I packed my trunks joyfully and started, resolved 
the place good enough for my brother was good enough 
for me, and that the “ visit” should be a long one. 

When my eager eyes looked out, at the last railway 
station, for the pale, slender New-Yorker, for whose sight 
I wearied, my heart sank; he was not visible. 

Suddenly a long-bearded Arizonian, in a broad som- 
brero, a slightly modified cowboy in appearance, de- 
tached himself from a group of his peers, rushed into 
the cars, and claimed me with a regular bear-hug. 

What a transformation! © But, after the first shock of 
surprise, what happiness to see my brother so well again. 
And then he had the confident air of a capitalist! “I 
tell you,” said he, “ there’s millions in it.” 

We had had a pretty hard time; the wolf had not only 
been at the door, but within it, and I felt perfectly con- 
tented to be a millionaire’s sister. 

As the great unwieldy stage was driven up toward the 
hotel, I thought that Tombstone must, indeed, be 
“ booming ”"—into a riot. Crowds of men—all men— 
opened a way for us to pass and then closed in around 
the stage, peering curiously in at the one solitary woman. 
Such a swarm of human beings, surging to and fro, 
shouting, swearing, gesticulating! It was pandemo- 
nium. ‘ What can be the matter ?” I asked. 

Jack raised his eyebrows with an air of surprise. 
“ Matter with what ?” he said. 

“Those dreadful men; there must be a riot.” 

“Riot!” and he laughed. “ Why, it’s always so. 
Streets always full. I tell you, we’re all alive here. No 
stagnant waters in Tombstone.” 

What a night followed! Eleven o’clock, twelve, one, 
two. The streets were crowded, the noise louder, shouts, 
curses, pistol shots; the air full of hideous sounds. I 
dared not shut my eyes to sleep. 

I felt in the morning as if I had passed through several 
circles of the Inferno ; but my purpose to remain as long 
as Jack did was only strengthened. The more awful the 
place the more need of my presence. 

The hotel was out of the question, so we hastily fitted 
up a little adobe house near the mouth of Jack’s mine, 
found an Irish maid with a cooking knowledge of 
buttermilk and potatoes, yet willing to work for the 
wages of a chef, and in a few days began to live. 
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We had been housekeeping about a month when my 
brother was obliged to go to Tucson on legal business 
—something about the “ other claimant,” I believe, who 
always appears when a mine begins to pay anything— 
and remained over night. 

I was just sitting down the next morning to a late and 
solitary breakfast, when suddenly the whistles in all 
directions began to blow wildly. 

I looked out. Men were pouring out of the mines as 
fast as they could come up. ‘The crowds which surged 
through the streets were rushing on to join them, their 
faces distorted like demons’ with some evil passion. 

Tramp, tramp, on they rushed like a dark river, with 
cries whose horror was indescribable. It was not the 
voices of human beings, but more like the cries of wild 
animals, the screaming of enraged hyenas, the snarling 
of tigers, the angry, inarticulate cries of thousands of 
wild beasts in infuriated pursuit of their prey, yet with 
something in it more sinister and blood-curdling, forthey 
were men, and added a human ferocity. 

Nora burst open the kitchen door, pale as a sheet, 
and dropped at my feet. ‘ Mother of God,” she cried, 
“ and is it the end of the wur-rld ?” 

On they rushed from north, south, east, and west, 
eyes aflame, faces distorted, the brute latent in every 
human being coming out from his lair to blot out the 
man, the awful cries rising, waning, waxing, as the mob 
gathered around the jail and battered in the door. 

I tried to leave the window, but, terror-stricken, could 
not move, and the crowd surged back. 

In their midst, half running, half dragged by a rope 
knotted about his neck, they brought a man—a mur- 
derer, himself about to be murdered. 

The hands which drew the rope were too eager, the 
feet too swift, and, half strangled, the victim fell before 
my eyes. ‘The thirsty executioners lifted him up, loos- 
ened the rope, and gave him time to get his breath. 

He was a grand man, physically. Tall, straight, deep- 
chested, every fibre full of that life so soon to be 
quenched. Lucifer just about to be cast out from 
heaven could not have thrown around a glance of more 
scornful pride. ‘ Thousands against one,” it seemed to 
say. ‘ Cowards!” 

What might not such a man have been if—but it was 
too late. ‘“ Run fair, boys,” said the prisoner, calmly. 
“ Run fair! You keep up your end of the rope and 
I’ll keep up mine.” 

The crowd moved on a little more slowly, and I saw 
the tall form “keeping up” its end without a tremor 
of hesitation. As they neared the telegraph pole, with 
its outstretched arm, I summoned up my lost strength, 
and grasping the curtain shut out the dreadful sight. 
Then came a moment of sudden, ominous silence. I 
sank upon my knees to pray for the passing soul. 

Then a thousand-voiced cry of brutal triumph arose— 
not to the skies, so vile a thing could never find that 
heavenly blue ; it must have fallen to the regions of the 
lost—and they who had hunted a man out of life hurried 
off to hunt for gold. ‘ 

When I looked up, to and fro on the white curtain 
swung the black silhouette of what had been a man. 

Even now I sometimes hear in the silence of the night 
phantom echoes of those frightful voices and wake shud- 
dering from some dream whose vista is closed by that 
black figure swinging in the air. They who speak lightly 
of a mob have never heard its voice nor seen its work. 























CHILD VERSE: CHARMING BITS OF PRATTLE 





A Lullaby...... Belle R. Harrison...... Boston Transcript 
Croon me a lullaby, 
Soothe me to rest, 
Pillow my tired head 
Low on your breast ; 
Pass your hand drowsily 
Over my eyes, 
Under your gentle touch 
Restfulness lies. 


Rock to and fro with me. 
Sing sweet and low to me, 
Swinging and singing 
Will lull me to rest. 


Fold your arms lovingly 
Over my heart, 
Sorrows will glide away, 
Trouble depart. 
Quietly resting, 
My senses beguiled, 
I'll peacefully sleep 
Like a worn-out child. 


Rock to and fro with me, 
Sing sweet and low to me, 
Hushaby! lullaby! 
Soothe me to rest. 


Smiling and dreaming, 
Bright visions unfold ; 

The stars, intermingling, 
Weave fancies in gold : 

The hum of the busy world, 
Freighted with care, 

Will fade out in slumber like 
Mist from the air. 


Rock to and fro with me, 
Sing sweet and low to me. 
Hushaby ! lullaby ! 
Soothe me to rest. 


The Children.......0....++++ All the Year Round 


Only to keep them so, 
Soft, warm, and young; 
The wee, feeble fingers, 
The babbling tongue. 
Tears that we kiss away, 
Smiles that we win; 
Careless of knowledge, 
As guiltless of sin. 


Only to keep them so, 
Frank, true and pure, 

Of our full wisdom 
So lovingly sure. 

Our frown all they shrink from, 
Our fiat their law; 

Our store, whence all gladness 
They fearlessly draw. 


Only to keep them so, 
Sweet hands that cling, 
Sweet lips that laugh for us, 
Sweet tones that ring; 
Curls that we train to wave, 

Feet that we guide, 
Each fresh step a wonder, 
Each new word a pride. 


Only to keep them so! 
Women and men 


Are the tinies that circled us 
Lovingly then. 

Gentle and good to us, 
Patient and strong, 

Guarding our weaknesses, 
Bearing us long. 


Tenderly mocking us, 

Old thoughts and ways, 
That scarcely keep measure 
With life’s rapid days. 

Good to us—waiting, 
Our sunset shows fair ! 
But, only to have them so, 
Just as they were! 


Don't! ....Mixon Waterman........ Harper's Young People 


I might have just the mostest fun 
If ’twasn’t for a word, 

I think the very worstest one 
’At ever I have heard. 

I wish ’at it ’d go away, 
But I’m afraid it won’t ; 

I s’pose ’at it ’Il always stay— 
That awful word of ‘‘ don’t.” 


It’s ‘* don’t you make a bit of noise,” 
And ‘‘don’t go out of door ”; 

And ‘‘ don’t you spread your stock of toys 
About the parlor floor ”; 

And ‘‘ don’t you dare play in the dust ”; 
And ‘‘ don’t you tease the cat”; 

And ‘‘ don’t you get your clothing mussed ”; 
And ‘‘ don’t” do this and that. 


It seems to me I’ve never found 
A thing I'd like to do 
But what there’s some one close around 
*At’s got a ‘‘ don’t” or two. 
And Sunday—at’s the day ’at ‘‘ don’t” 
Is worst of all the seven. 
Oh, goodness! but I hope there won’t 
Be any ‘‘don’ts” in Heaven! 


Cradle-Song.......cseceseseeees Songs from the Nest 
Baby, sleep! the summer breezes 
Rock the young bird in the tree; 
Mother’s breast shall be thy pillow, 
Mother’s arms have cradled thee ; 
Down the rosy vales of slumber, 
Soft and low the dream-bells ring ; 
Follow where their voices call thee, 
While my cradle-song I sing. 


Baby, sleep! the rose has folded 
Half her sweetness from the night ; 
Sleep, and when the rose is fairest, 
Thou shalt wake to new delight. 
Sweeter, clearer, softer, nearer, 
I can hear the dream-bells ring; 
Follow where their voices call thee, 
While my cradle-song I sing. 


Baby, sleep! for brighter visions 
Than thy mother’s eyes can see, 
Angel hands are swiftly bringing 
From the silent land to thee. 
Down the rosy vales of slumber, 
Fairy chimes the dream-bells ring ; 
Baby, sleep; and sleeping listen, 
While my cradle-song I sing. 
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SCIENTIFIC PROBLEMS, PROGRESS AND PROPHECY 





What Electricity Is........ A Scientific Discovery........ New Science Review 

The most important scientific article that has appeared for 
some time, is this paper from the New Science Review. The 
views are put forth anonymously, though the work of a promi- 
nent electrician whose name would give them additional weight. 
The publishers of the Review invite full, free and hearty discus- 
sion of the matter, and expressions of opinion. 

“Do you suppose we will ever know what electricity 
is?” AsI have been asked that question more fre- 
quently than any other since I became an electrician, I 
will try to clear the electrical atmosphere a little, and 
endeavor to bring this apparently mysterious agent down 
to the level of those forces with which we consider our- 
selves on more familiar terms, and in this attempt the 
reader is presumed to have only a common school knowl- 
edge of matters scientific. 

Before considering, however, the immediate question 
what electricity is, it will be well to ascertain first what 
we really know about other natural forces, such as gravi- 
tation or heat, which we observe in daily operation. 
What, then, is gravitation? After a little reflection 
we are compelled to admit that it is quite beyond our 
powers to define clearly what gravitation is. We can 
only say at best that a terrestrial force affects all mate- 
rial bodies in accordance with certain fixed principles 
called the laws of gravitation, and on asking some pro- 
fessor of science the question, he replies: ‘ Gravitation 
is a manifestation of energy, and its laws are so and so.” 
Let us try again. ‘‘ What is heat?” Heat, we say, is 
a mode of motion, but we at once concede that this 
definition is rather unsatisfactory, and does not give us 
a clear idea of what heat is. We know, however, that 
heat affects different material substances differently. 
The same degree of heat, for instance, melts one sub- 
stance and freezes another, and we make daily use of 
this knowledge. Going again to the professor of science, 
he replies as before, that “‘ Heat is a manifestation of 
energy, and the laws of its action are so and so.” We 
note that his answer is the same to both questions, so 
he has made at least one significant idea plain, which is 
this: Both heat and gravitation are manifestations of 
energy, and, so far, are one and the same thing. 

Every form of force, therefore, should be regarded as 
a different method or way in which the same thing, 
more properly spoken of as energy, makes itself known 
to the senses. Of energy itself we can have no intrinsic 
knowledge, because it is intangible and invisible; and 
electricity is no more mysterious in this respect than 
heat or gravitation. It is fortunately placed within our 
power to learn by study and experiment the laws that 
control the action of any force, and it is, indeed, a 
great thing to say, even in this nineteenth century, that 
the laws defining the behavior of electricity, though of 
comparatively recent date, are as clearly formulated and 
as thoroughly understood as are those concerning heat 
or any known force. ‘The expression, “ Energy in the 
form of heat, energy in the form of electricity,” etc., is 
a trifle clumsy, but very conducive to clear reasoning, 
and leads us to the consideration of an important law 
of nature, which, thoroughly grasped, will bring the 
answer to our question clearly into view. 

This law is known as the principle of the conserva- 
tion of energy, and teaches that energy or force, like 


matter, is indestructible. Thus, for illustration, a smith 
beats a nail with a hammer, raising the hammer against 
the gravity force he brings it down with considerable 
power. He is not only doing work, but he seems to be 
expending or actually destroying energy, for to the 
superficial observer a certain amount seems to disappear 
at every blow, but the principle’ we are now considering 
tells us this cannot be the case. It tells us that force 
cannot be got rid of, it only seems to disappear by 
changing form, always appearing somewhere else in a 
new guise or dress. Thus, as the nail is hammered, we 
soon become aware of a new form of energy that has 
appeared on the scene without any apparent reason or 
excuse for its presence. In fact, the nail has become 
hot, and the question arises, Where did this new energy 
in the form of heat come from ? 

We now know that the heat apparently born of the 
action of hammering is the mechanical energy expended 
by the smith appearing in a new form; it is the same 
identical energy that was delivered to the nail by the 
blows of the hammer, and precisely the same amount. 
That is the conservation of energy. Having this law 
clearly in mind, we are prepared to attack the main 
question, ‘ What is electricity ?” for the law says that 
all force is one, though its guise or form of manifesta- 
tion may be undergoing ceaseless change. Take an 
illustration that comes a little nearer to our subject. 
Nothing at first appears so mysterious as the attraction 
a magnet exerts upon a piece of iron or steel, but this is 
only because we are not accustomed to deal with this 
form of attraction, and on reflection we are forced tu 
the conclusion that magnetic attraction is no more to be 
wondered at than the attraction of gravitation. 

Whenever a force of attraction holds two bodies 
together, or tends to do so, we use some other force, 
generally in the form of heat, to separate them. Thus a 
heavy body rests upon the earth, held there by gravity ; 
to lift it we use mechanicalenergy. In some way, how- 
ever, this mechanical force always comes from heat, as 
when a steam engine is made to do the work; or if 
muscular power be used, as that of a man or a horse, 
the power is still traceable to the same source, for in this 
case also the force exerted originates in the heat energy 
of the food, made available for use by combustion in the 
body, which is furnace, boiler, and engine all in one 
machine, which enables us to exert the muscular power 
derived from the heat energy of food in a useful way. 
If, on the other hand, gravity attraction is free to work 
by causing a weight to fall from a height, then when- 
ever the falling body is either arrested entirely in its 
course, or its motion is merely checked by a resist- 
ance, then the gravity force at work passes to the heat 
form. These transformations between mechanical 
energy and heat are quite generally understood. 

Return now to the magnet which holds a piece of 
iron so firmly that it requires considerable force to tear 
it away, and suppose power be applied to remove it. 
What becomes of the mechanical energy thus exerted ? 
It seems to have passed entirely out of existence, and it 
will require the closest scrutiny to follow the elusive 
changes of force that take place in this simple act of 
separating the iron from the magnet. We may be sure, 
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however, that the force has been neither lost or destroyed, 
and we must look for its appearance somewhere in the 
system in which the mechanical force was expended. 
Continue for some time to rapidly apply the piece of 
iron to the magnet, and as quickly pull it away again. 
It will in time become warm, and eventually hot, as a 
result of this process, and so will the magnet also. 

Here, then, is force that was originally exerted in the 
mechanical form as push and pull to overcome the attrac- 
tion of the magnet appearing as heat in the piece of iron, 
and it looks very much as if we had simply converted 
mechanical energy into heat, as before explained. En- 
ergy, however, is often very elusive in passing from one 
form to another, and closer investigation in this case 
will show that the change from the mechanical to the 
heat form involved another step which escaped our 
notice, simply because the intermediate form of force 
was not evident to the senses, thus our senses too 
completely relied upon are apt to cheat us sometimes. 
The truth of the matter is, the mechanical action of pull- 
ing the piece of iron away from the magnet and putting 
it back set up electric currents in the mass of the iron 
which, though not apparent to the eye or the sense of 
touch, could be detected by a compass; and these cur- 
rents flowing back and forth in the iron heated it, because 
every conducting substance, however good a conductor 
of electricity it may be, opposes some resistance to the 
flow of electricity through its mass, and if the electricity 
is forced through it against this resistance the conductor 
will be heated as a consequence. We see, therefore, 
that two transformations took place in the iron instead 
of one. Mechanical force applied to remove the iron 
from the magnet was first changed to the electric form 
of energy existing as electric currents in the iron, but 
discoverable only with a compass or other suitable in- 
strument, and not evident to the senses. The iron, how- 
ever, opposing a resistance to the flow of the electric 
currents in its mass, altered the energy again to the heat 
form when it became again evident to the senses, but in 
passing through these different stages it has always been 
one and the same energy, different conditions and re- 
sistances having twice quickly altered its form or mode 
of manifestation. 

It is important here to note how resistance of one 
kind or another is always the agent that acts to alter 
energy from one form to another. The attraction of the 
magnet (magnetism) opposed a resistance (mechanical) to 
the iron being pulled away, but this resistance was over- 
come and the original forces altered instantly by the 
resistance to the electric form existing momentarily as 
electric currents in the iron. The iron opposes, how- 
ever, an inherent resistance to the flow of electric cur- 
rents through its mass, but they must flow because the iron 
was forcibly pulled away in the first place, which fact 
started all these changes going, and which must come 
to a logicalend. ‘The resistance the iron opposed to 
electric flow was therefore overcome, but as a direct re- 
sult the force at work (electricity) has again changed 
form, and now appears as heat, in which form it is radi- 
ated and dissipated into surrounding space. It would, 
therefore, appear that electricity, as we have here ob- 
served it, is simply a form or manifestation that the one 
force better spoken of as energy, may assume under given 
conditions, and generally, as in the case cited, it is a 
mere transitory stage between the mechanical form and 
the heat form. In most operations mechanical force 
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passes to the heat form without passing through the 
electric form; but, whenever magnetism is brought into 
play as a resistance that must be overcome, then me- 
chanical power applied to overcome this resistance al- 
ways becomes electricity, if only momentarily in its pas- 
sage from the mechanical to the heat form. 

Can we not now answer in a fairly satisfactory way 
the question, “ What is electricity ?” by saying that it 
is simply a form that energy may assume while under- 
going transformation from the mechanical, or the chem- 
ical form, to the heat form, or the reverse? In this 
attempt at a definition I have purposely referred to 
energy in the chemical form, not heretofore referred to, 
as it is not apparent from the illustration given where 
the electric current of a battery comes from, and how, 
in this case, it is also traceable to a mere transformation 
of energy. There are fortunately, many ways of obtain- 
ing energy in the electric form; but in nearly every 
case, if not quite all, it will exist as a transitory state of 
energy in its passage from some other form to the heat 
form. ‘Thus, in the case of a battery, we start with 
energy in the chemical form, by which we mean the 
affinity or strong tendency that an acid has to unite with 
a metal to form a new combination, this chemical 
energy or affinity being a potential force of nature, like 
gravitation or magnetism. 

As long as the circuit of the battery is closed, or, in 
other words, as long as a path is afforded for the electric 
current to flow, the chemical change will go on. When 
the path is broken or interrupted in any way, the chem- 
ical change will practically cease, because no transfor- 
mation to heat through the electric form can now take 
place; while, however, the path is closed, chemical 
change is going on, and an electric current is flowing 
through the wire path, and the other wire becomes 
heated, and there is dissipation of heat by radiation from 
the wire, in direct proportion to the amount of chemical 
energy expended; but the energy, before appearing as 
heat, has been momentarily in the electric form, and 
can be discovered by placing a compass under the wire 
path, which is made hot by the invisible and intangible 
electric current. Thus the definition derived from our 
simpler illustration, holds also true in this case, and the 
conservation of energy, rigidly applied, will make exist- 
ence of force in any form clear to the eye of the mind. 





The Origin of Life............+. lord Salisbury.............+ Recent Address 

If we are not able to see far into the causes and origin 
of life in our own day, it is not probable that we shall 
deal more successfully with the problem as it arose many 
millions of years ago. Yet certainly the most conspic- 
uous event in the annals of the half-century has been 
the publication of Mr. Darwin’s work on the Origin of 
Species, which appeared in 1859. In some respects, in 
the depth of the impression which it made on scientific 
thought, and even on the general opinion of the world, 
its momentous effect can hardly be overstated. 

But at this distance of time it is possible to see that 
some of its success has been due to adventitious circum- 
stances. It has had the chance of enlisting among its 
champions some of the most powerful intellects of our 
time, and, perhaps, the still happier fortune of appearing 
at a moment when it furnished an armory of weapons to 
men who were not scientific, for use in the bitter but 
transitory polemics of the day. But far the largest part 
of its accidental advantages was to be found in the 
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remarkable character and qualifications of its author. 
The equity of judgment, the simple-minded love of 
truth, and the patient devotion to the pursuit of it 
through years of toil and of other conditions the most 
unpropitious, these things endeared to numbers of men 
everything that came from Charles Darwin, apart from 
its scientific merit or literary charm. And whatever 
final value may be assigned to his doctrine, nothing can 
ever detract from the lustre shed upon it by the wealth 
of his knowledge and the infinite ingenuity of his 
resource. The intrinsic power of his theory is shown at 
least in this one respect, that in the department of 
knowledge with which it is concerned it has effected an 
entire revolution in the methods of research. Before 
his time the study of living nature had a tendency to be 
merely statistical; since his time it has become pre- 
dominantly historical. The consideration how any 
organic body came to be what it is occupies a far larger 
area in any inquiry now than the mere description of its 
actual condition. 

Another lasting and unquestioned effect has resulted 
from Darwin’s work. He has, as a matter of fact, dis- 
posed of the doctrine of the immutability of species. It 
has been mainly associated in recent days with the 
honored name of Agassiz, but with him has disappeared 
the last defender of it who could claim the attention of 
the world. Few now are found to doubt that animals 
separated by differences far exceeding those that dis- 
tinguish what we know as species have yet descended 
from common ancestors. But there is much less agree- 
ment as to the extent to which this common descent can 
be assumed, or the process by which it has come about. 
Darwin himself believed that all animals were descended 
from “at most four or five progenitors,” adding that 
‘‘ there was grandeur in the view that life had been origi- 
nally breathed by the Creator into a few forms, or one.” 
Some of his more devoted followers, like Professor 
Haeckel, were prepared to go a step farther, and to con- 
template a crystal as the probable ancestor of the whole 
fauna and flora of this planet. To this extent the Dar- 
winian theory has not effected the conquest of scientific 
opinion ; and still less is there any unanimity in the 
acceptance of natural selections as the sole or even the 
main agent of whatever modifications may have led up 
to the existing forms of life. The deepest obscurity still 
hangs over the origin of the infinite variety of life. Two 
of the strongest objections to the Darwinian explanation 
appear still to retain all their force. 

I think Lord Kelvin was the first to point out that 
the amount of time required by the advocates of the 
theory for working out the process they had imagined 
could not be conceded without assuming the existence 
of a totally different set of natural laws from those with 
which we are acquainted. His view was not only based 
on profound mechanical reasoning, but it was so plain 
that any layman could comprehend it. Setting aside 
arguments deduced from the resistance of the tides, 
which may be taken to transcend the lay understanding, 
his argument from the refrigeration of the earth requires 
little science to apprehend it. Everybody knows that 
hot things cool, and that according to their substance 
they take more or less time in cooling. It is evident 
from the increase of heat as we descend into the earth, 
that the earth is cooling, and we know by experiment, 
within certain wide limits, the rate at which its sub- 
stances, the matters of which it is constituted, are found 
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to cool. It follows that we can approximately calculate 
how hot it was so many million years ago. But if at 
any time it was hotter than the surface by 50 degrees 
Fahrenheit than it is now, life would then have been 
impossible and therefore, we can fix a date before which 
organic life on earth cannot have existed. 

Basing himself on these considerations, Lord Kelvin 
limited the period of organic life upon the earth toa 
hundred million years; and Professor Tait, in a still 
more penurious spirit, cut that hundred down to ten. 
But on the other side of the account stand the claims of 
the geologists and biologists. They have revelled in 
the prodigality of the cyphers which they put at the end 
of the earth’s hypothetical life. Long cribbed and cab- 
ined within the narrow bounds of the popular chronol- 
ogy, they have exulted wantonly in their new freedom. 
They have lavished their millions of years with the open 
hand of a prodigal heir indemnifying himself by present 
extravagance for the inforced self-denial of his youth. 
But it cannot be gainsaid that their theories require at 
least all this elbow room. If we think of that vast dis- 
tance over which Darwin conducts us, from the jelly- 
fish lying on the primeval beach to man as we know 
him now; if we reflect that the prodigious change 
reyuisite to transform one into the other is made up of 
a chain of generations, each advancing by a minute 
variation from the form of its predecessor, and if we 
further reflect that these successive changes are so minute 
that in the course of our historical period, say three 
thousand years, this progressive variation has not ad- 
vanced by a single step perceptible to our eyes, in 
respect to man, or the animals and plants with which 
man is familiar, we shall admit that, for a chain of 
change so vast, of which the smaller link is longer than 
our recorded history, the biologists are making no ex- 
travagant claim when they demand at least many hun- 
dred million years for the accomplishment of the stu- 
pendous process. 

Of course, if the mathematicians are right, the biolo- 
gists cannot have what they demand. If, forthe pur- 
poses of their theory, organic life must have existed on 
the globe more than a hundred million ‘years ago, it 
must, under the temperature then prevailing, have existed 
ina state of vapor. The jelly-fish would have been 
dissipated in steam long before he had had a chance of 
displaying the advantageous variation which was to 
make him ancestor of the human race. The mathe- 
maticians sturdily adhere to their figures, and the biol- 
ogists are quite sure the mathematicians must have made 
a mistake. I will not get myself into the line of fire by 
intervening. But until it is adjusted the laity may be 
excused for returning a verdict of “ not proven” upon 
the wider issues the Darwinian school has raised. 

The other objection is best stated in the words of an 
illustrious disciple of Darwin, who has recently honored 
this city by his presence—I refer to Prof. Weismann. 
The gravest objection to the doctrine of natural selec- 
tion was expressed by Weismann in a paper which he 
published a few months ago, not as agreeing to the ob- 
jection, but as resisting it; and, therefore, his language 
may be taken as an impartial statement of the difficulty. 
“We accept natural selection,” he says, “not because 
we are able to demonstrate the process in detail, not 
even because we can with more or less ease imagine it, 
but simply because we must, because it is the only pos- 
sible explanation that we can conceive. We must as- 
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sume natural selection to be the principle of the expla- 
nation of the metamorphoses, because all other apparent 
principles of explanation fail us, and it is inconceivable 
that there could yet be another capable of explaining the 
adaptation of organisms without assuming the help of a 
principle of design.” There is the difficulty. We can- 
not demonstrate the process of natural selection in de- 
tail; we cannot even, with more or less ease, imagine 
it. It is purely hypothetical. No man, so far as we 
know, has ever seenit at work. An accidental variation 
may have been perpetuated by inheritance, and in the 
struggle for existence the hearer of it may have re- 
placed, by virtue of the survival of the fittest, his less 
improved competitors ; but so far as we know, no man, 
or succession of men, has ever observed the whole 
process in any single case. 

Variation by artificial selection, of course, we know 
very well; but the intervention of the cattle breeder and 
the pigeon fancier is the essence of artificial selection. 
It is effected by their action in crossing; by their skill 
in bringing the right mates together to produce the pro- 
geniture they want. But in natural selection who is to 
supply the breeder’s place? Unless the crossing is prop- 
erly arranged the new breed will never come into being. 
What is to secure that the two individuals of opposite 
sexes in the primeval forest, who have been both acci- 

- dentally blessed with the same advantageous variation, 
shall meet, and transmit by inheritance that variation to 
their successors? Unless this step is made good the 
modification will never get a start; and yet there is 
nothing to secure that step except pure chance. The 
law of chances takes the place of the cattle breeder and 
the pigeon fancier. The biologists do well to ask for an 
immeasurable expanse of time, if the occasional meet- 
ings of advantageously varied couples from age to age 
are to provide the pedigree of modifications which unite 
us to our ancestor the jeliy-fish. Of course the struggle 
for existence and the survival of the fittest would, in the 
long run, secure the predominance of the stronger breed 
over the weaker. But it would be of no use in setting 
the improved breed going. There would not be time. 
No possible variation which is known to our experience 
in the short time that elapses in a single life between the 
moment of maturity and the age of reproduction could 
enable the varied individual to clear the field of all com- 
petitors either by slaughtering or starving them out. 
But unless the struggle for existence took this summary 
and internecine character, there would be nothing but 
mere chance to secure that the advantageously varied 
bridegroom at one end of the wood should meet the 
bride who, by a happy contingency, had been advan- 
tageously varied in the same direction at the same time 
at the other end of the wood. It would be a mere 
chance if they ever knew of each other’s existence; a 
still more unlikely chance that they should resist on both 
sides all temptations to a less advantageous alliance. 
But, unless they did so, the new breed would never even 

begin, let alone the question of its perpetuation after it had 
begun. I think Prof. Weismann is justified in saying 


that we cannot, either with more or less ease, imagine 
the process of natural selection. ; 

It seems strange that a philosopher of Professor Weis- 
mann’s penetration should accept as established a hypo- 
thetical process the truth of which he admits that he 
cannot demonstrate in detail, and the operation of which 
The reason that he gives 


he cannot even imagine. 
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seems to me instructive of the great danger scientific 
research is running at the present time—the acceptance 
of mere conjecture in the name and place of knowledge, 
in preference to making frankly the admission that no 
certain knowledge can be attained. ‘We accept 
natural selection,” he says, “because we must, because 
it is the only possible explanation that we can conceive.” 
As a politician, I know that argument very well. In 
political controversy it is sometimes said of a disputed 
proposal that it “ holds the field,” that it must be ac- 
cepted. In politics there is occasionally a certain valid- 
ity in the argument, for it sometimes happens that some 
definite course must be taken, even though no course is 
free from objection. But such a line of reasoning is 
utterly out of place in science. We are under no obli- 
gation to find a theory, if the facts will not provide a 
sound one. To the riddles which nature propounds to 
us, the profession of ignorance must constantly be our 
only reasonable answer. The cloud of impenetrable 
mystery hangs over the development, and still more 
over the origin, of life. If we strain our eyes to pierce 
it, with the foregone conclusion that some solution is 
and must be attainable, we shall only mistake for dis- 
coveries the figments of our own imagination. 

Professor Weismann adds another reason for his belief 
in natural selection which is certainly characteristic of 
the time in which we live. “It is imconceivable,” he 
says, “that there should be another principle capable of 
explaining the adaption of organisms without assuming 
the help of a principle of design.” The whirligig of 
time assuredly brings its revenges. ‘Time was, not very 
long ago, when the belief in creative design was 
supreme. Even those who were sapping its authority 
were bound to pay it a formal homage, fearing to shock 
the public conscience by denying it. Now the revolu- 
tion is so complete that a great philosopher uses it as a 
reductio ad absurdum, and prefers to believe that which 
can neither be demonstrated in detail nor imagined, 
rather than run the slightest risk of such a heresy. I 
quite accept the professor’s dictum that if natural selec- 
tion is rejected, we have no resource but to fall back on 
the mediate or immediate agency of a principle of 
design. In Oxford, at least, he will not find that argu- 
ment is conclusive, nor, I believe among scientific men 
in this country generally, however imposing the names 
of some whom he may lay claim for that belief. I would 
rather lean to the conviction that the multiplying difficul- 
ties of the mechanical theory are weakening the influ- 
ence it once had acquired. I prefer to shelter myself in 
this matter behind the judgment of the greatest living 
master of nacural science among us, Lord Kelvin, and 
to quote as my own concluding words the striking 
language with which he closed his address from this chair 
more than twenty years ago: “I have always felt,” 
he said, “that the hypothesis of natural selection does 
not contain the true theory of evolution, if evolution 
there has been in biology. * * * I feel profoundly 
convinced that the argument of design has been greatly 
too much lost sight of in recent zoological speculations. 
Overpoweringly strong proofs of intelligent and benevo- 
lent design lie around us, and if ever perplexities, 
whether metaphysical or scientific, turn us away from 
them for a time, they come back upon us with irresist- 
ible force, showing to us through nature the influence of 
a free will, and teaching us that all living things depend 
on one everlasting Creator and Ruler.” 
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THE NIGHT ALARM: THE DISAPPEARANCE OF MARIE 


By SranLey J. WEYMAN 





A selected reading from My Lady Rotha, By Stanley J. Wey- 
man (Longmans, Green & Co.). The period of the narrative is of 
the times of the religious wars of Germany. The story is told by 
Martin Schwartz, a steward in the service of Rotha, countess of 
Hentzburg, who with a few retainers is driven from her castle by 
rebellious subjects. Marie, who has just confessed her love for 
Martin, is one of the company. 

We lay in the osier bed two whole days and a night, 
during which time two at least of us were not unhappy, 
in spite of peril and hardship. We left it at last, only 
because our meagre provision gave out, and we must 
move or starve. We felt far from sure that the danger 
was over, for Steve, who spent the second day ina 
thick brush near the road, saw two troops of horse go 
by; and others, we believed, passed in the night. But 
we had no choice. The neighborhood was bleak .and 
bare. Such small homesteads as existed had been eaten 
up, and lay abandoned. If we had felt inclined to ven- 
ture out for food, none was to be had. And, in fine, 
though we trembled at the thought of the open road, and 
my heart for one grew sick as I looked from Marie to 
my lady, and reckoned the long tale of leagues which 
lay between us and Cassel, the risk had to be run. 

Steve had discovered a more easy though longer way 
out of the willow bed, and two hours before midnight 
we prepared to set out. 

The night seemed likely to be fine, but the darkness, 
the sough of the wind as it swept over the plain, and 
the melancholy plashing of the water as our horses 
plodded through it, were not things of a kind to allay 
our fears. When we at last left our covert, and reach- 
ing the road stood to listen, the fall of a leaf made us 
start. Though no sounds but those of the night came 
to our ears—and some of these were of a kind to re- 
assure us—we said “ Hush!” again and again, and only 
moved on after a hundred alarums and assurances. 

I walked by Marie, with my hand on the withers of 
her horse, but we did not talk. The two waiting-women 
riding double were before us, and their muttered fears 
alone broke the silence which prevailed at the end of 
the train. We went at the rate of about two leagues an 
hour, Steve and I and the men running where the roads 
were good, and everywhere and at all times urging the 
horses to do their best. The haste of our movements, 
the darkness, our constant alarm, and the occasional 
confusion when the rear pressed on the van at an awk- 
ward place, had the effect of upsetting the balance of 
our minds; so that the most common impulse of flight 
—to press forward with ever-increasing recklessness— 
began presently to possess us. Once or twice I had to 
check the foremost, or they would have outrun the 
rear; and this kind of race brought us gradually into a 
state of alarm, that by and by, when the line came to a 
sudden stop on the brow of a gentle descent, I could 
hardly restrain my impatience. 

“ What is it?” I asked eagerly. “Why are we stop- 
ping? Surely the road is good enough here.” 


No one answered, but it was significant that on the 
instant one of the women began to cry. 

“ Stop that folly!” I said. 
Cannot some one speak ?” 

“The Waldgrave thinks that he hears horsemen.” 


‘‘What is in front there ? 


In another moment the Waldgrave’s figure loomed 
out of the darkness. “ Martin,” he said—I noticed 
that his voice shook—*“ go forward. They are in front. 
Man alive, be quick! ” he continued fiercely. “Do you 
want to have them into us?” 

I did not like to say before my lady what I thought 
—that the Waldgrave was not quite himself, nor to be 
depended upon ; and instead I proposed to go forward 
on foot and learn if anything was amiss, The road ran 
straight down the hill, and the party could scarcely pass 
me, even in the gloom. If I found all well, I would 
whistle, and they could come on. 

My lady agreed, and, leaving them halted, I started 
cautiously down the hill. The darkness was not ex- 
treme; the cloud drift was broken here and there, and 
showed light patches of sky between; I could make 
out the shapes of things, and more than once took a 
clump of bushes for a lurking ambush. But halfway 
down a line of poplars began to shadow the road on 
our side, and from that point I might have walked into 
a regiment and never seen a man. This, the being 
suddenly alone, and the constant rustling of the leaves 
overhead, which moved with the slightest air, shook 
my nerves, and I went very warily, with my heart in 
my mouth and a cry trembling on my lips. 

Still I had reached the hill-foot before anything hap- 
pened. Then I stopped abruptly, hearing quite dis- 
tinctly in front of me the sound of footsteps. It was 
impossible that this could be the sound that the Wald- 
grave had heard, for only one man seemed to be stir- 
ring, and he moved stealthily; but I crouched down 
and listened, and in a moment I was rewarded. A 
dark. figure came out of the densest shadow and stood 
in the middle of the road. I sank lower, noiselessly. 
The man seemed to be listening. 

It flashed into my head that he was a sentry; and I 
thought how fortunate it was that I had come on alone. 

Presently he moved again. He stole along the track 
towards me, stooping, as I fancied, and more than once 
standing to listen, as if he were not satisfied. I sank 
down still lower, and he passed me without notice, and 
went on, and I heard his footsteps slowly retreating 
until they quite died away. 

At that instant a fierce yell broke the silence and rent 
the darkness as a flash of lightning might rend it. It 
came from behind me, from the brow of the hill; and I 
started as if I had been struck. Hard on ita volley 
of shouts and screams flared up in the same direction, 
and while my heart stood still with terror and fear of 
what had happened, I heard the thunder of hoofs come 
down the road with a clatter of blows and whips. They 
were coming headlong—my lady and the rest. The 
danger was behind them, then. I had just time to turn 
and get to the side of the road before they were on me 
at a gallop. 

I could not see who was who in the darkness, but I 
caught at the nearest stirrup, and, narrowly escaping 
being ridden down, ran on beside the rider. The horses, 
spurred down the slope, had gained such an impetus 
that it was all I could do to keep up. I had no breath 
to ask questions, nor state my fears that there was dan- 




















THE NIGHT ALARM: THE DISAPPEARANCE OF MARIE 


ger ahead ako. I had to stride like a giant to keep my 
legs and run. 

Some one else was less lucky. We had not swept 
fifty yards from where I joined them, when a dark figure 
showed for a moment in the road before us. [I saw it; 
it seemed to hang and hesitate. The next instant it 
was among us. I heard a shrill scream, a heavy fall, 
and we were over it,and charging on and on through 
the darkness. I do not know how far we had sped, 
when Steve’s voice was heard calling on us to halt. 

“Pull up! pull up!” he cried with an angry oath. 
“It is a false alarm! What fool set it going? There 
is no one behind us. Donner und Blitzen! where is 
Martin?” 

The horses were beginning to flag, and gladly came 
to a trot, and then to a walk. 

“ Here!” I panted. 

“Himmel! I thought we had ridden you down!” he 
said, leaving my lady’s side. His voice shook with pas- 
sion and loss of breath. “Who was it? We might all 
have broken our necks, and for nothing!” - 

The Waldgrave—it was his stirrup I had caught— 
turned his horse round. “I heard them—close behind 
us!” he panted. 

“ A bird in the hedge,” Steve said rudely. “It has 
cost some one dear. Whose horse was it struck him ?” 

No one answered. I left the Waldgrave’s side and 
went back a few paces. The women were sobbing. 
Ernst and Jacob stood by them, breathing hard after 
their run. I thought the men’s silence strange. I iooked 
again. There was a figure missing; a horse missing. 

“Where is Marie ?” I cried. 

She did not answer. No one answered; and I 
knew. Steve swore again. I think he had known from 
the beginning. I began to tremble. On a sudden my 
lady lifted her voice and cried shrilly, 

“ Marie! Marie!” 

Again no answer. But this time I did not wait to 
listen. I ran from them into the darkness the way we 
had come, my legs quivering under me, and my mouth 
full of broken prayers. I remembered a certain soli- 
tary tree fronting the poplars, on the other side of the 
way, which I had marked mechanically at the moment 
of the fall—an ash, whose light upper boughs had come 
for an instant between my eyes and the sky. It stood 
on a little mound, where the moorland began to rise on 
that side. I came to it now, and stopped and looked. 
At first I could see nothing, and I trod forward fear- 
fully. Then, a couple of paces on, I made out a dark 
figure, lying head and feet across the road. I sprang 
to it, and kneeling, passed my hands over it. Alas! it 
was a woman’s. 

I raised the light form in my arms, crying pas- 
sionately on her name, while the wind swayed the 
boughs overhead, and, besides that and my voice, all 
the countryside was still. She did not answer. She 
hung limp in my arms. Kneeling in the dust beside 
her, I felt blindly for a pulse, a heartbeat. I found 
neither—neither; the woman was dead. 

And yet it was not that which made me lay the body 
down so quickly and stand up peering round me. No; 
something else. The blood drummed in my ears, my 
heart beat wildly. The woman was dead; but she was 
not Marie. 

She was an old woman, sixty years old. When I 
stooped again, after assuring myself that there was no 
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other body near, and peered into her face, I saw that it 
was seamed and wrinkled. She was barefoot and her 
clothes were foul and mean. She had the reek of one 
who slept in ditches and washed seldom. Her tooth- 
less gums grinned at me. She was a horrible mockery 
of all that men love in women. 

When I had marked so much, I stood up again, my 
head reeling. Where was the man I had seen scouting 
up and down? Where was Marie? For a moment 
the wild idea that she had become this thing, that 
magic or death had transformed the fair young girl into 
this toothless hag, was not too wild forme. An owl 
hooted in the distance, and I started and shivered and 
stood looking round me fearfully. 

I got no answer. I raised my voice and called, 
trembling, on Marie. I ran to one side of the road and 
the other and called, and still got no answer. I climbed 
the mound on which the ash-tree stood, and sent my 
voice thrilling through the darkness of the bottom, but 
only the owl answered. Then, knowing nothing else I 
could do, I went down wringing my hands and found 
my lady standing over the body in the road. She had 
come back with Steve and the others. 

I had to listen to their amazement, and a hundred 
guesses and fancies, which, God help me! had nothing 
certain in them, and gave me no help. The men 
searched both sides of the road, and beat the moor for 
a distance, and tried to track the horse—for that was 
missing, too, and there lay my only hope—but to no 
purpose. At last my lady came to me and said sorrow- 
fully that nothing more could be done. 

“In the morning!” I cried jealously. 

No one spoke, and I looked from one to another. 
The men had returned from the search, and stood in a 
dark group round the body, which they had drawn to 
the side of the road. It wanted an hour of daylight 
yet, and I could not see their faces, but I read in their 
silence the answer that no one liked to put into words. 

“ Be a man!” Steve muttered, after a long pause. 
“God help the girl. But God help us too if we are 
found here! ” 

Still my lady did not speak, and I knew her brave 
heart too well to doubt her, though she had been the 
first to talk of going. ‘ Get to horse,” I said roughly. 

“No, no,” my lady cried. “We will all stay, Martin.” 

“ Ay, all stay or all go!” Steve muttered. 

“ Then all go!” I said, choking down the sobs that 
would rise. And I turned first from the place. 

I will not try to state what that cost me. I saw my 
girl’s face everywhere—everywhere in the darkness, and 
the eyes reproached me. That she of all should suffer, 
who had never fainted, never faltered, whose patience 
and courage had been the women’s stay from the first— 
that she should suffer! I thought of the tender, weak 
body, and of all the things that might happen to her, 
and I seemed the vilest thing that lived. 

But reason was against me. If I stayed there and 
waited on the road by the old crone’s body until morn- 
ing, what could Ido? Whither couldI turn? Marie 
was gone and already might be half a dozen miles 
away. So the bonds of custom and duty held me. 
Dazed and bewildered, I lacked the strength that was 
needed to run counter to all. I was no knight-errant, 
but a plain man, and I reeled on through the last hour 
of the night and the first gray streaks of dawn, with my 
head on my breast and sobs of despair in my throat. 
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LIFE, DEATH AND IMMORTALITY 





Js Life Worth the Living ?...... dames Henry Chapin...... His Life (Putnam) 

Is not life after all worth the living? That depends 
very much upon the experimental part, upon the part 
which each must do for himself, if it is done at all. To 
accept what we have called the economy of life and let 
it go at that is to bury our talent in the earth ; so far as 
we or the world at large is concerned, it had as well 
never have been at all. The economy of life is sure, 
the events of human life will follow each in turn, for 
that is God’s part, and that will be attended to. Child- 
hood must come before maturity, however anxious we 
may be in early years to leap to man’s estate. And age 
must follow maturity, however tenaciously we may cling 
to the idea that we are not growing old. But what of 
that? What matters it how any of them come and go, 
except as we graft upon the root divinely planted some 
fruit of human genius and achievement. If youth is 
spent in idleness, manhood or womanhood must bear 
extra burdens, and old age will be full of vain regrets. 
It is in the light of these facts each must answer the 
question for himself, “‘ What is your life?” It is work 
that makes life successful. It is effort that makes man- 
hood manly ; achievement that makes existence glorious, 
and destiny itself the legitimate results of man’s experi- 
ment. Let the path of life start whence it may, and let 
the way be steep and thorny, if it must, there are sunny 
fields far up the heights for those who have faith and 
resolution enough to climb to them. 





Death, the Revealer............. Lilian Whiting......+.0.+0++ Boston Budget 

The life that is and that which is to come! They 
are not two separate lives, as we are often apt to fancy, 
but two parts of the same life, hardly more divided 
than are the periods of childhood and maturity in the 
same individual. The life after that change we call 
death is but the more intense form of energy along the 
same lines of growth and achievement. The essential 
individual is unchanged, save by the larger vision and 
the finer and more stimulating influence of a purer 
atmosphere. The friend withdrawn from us into the 
unseen world is still not lost nor is there separation un- 
less spiritual conditions separate. For two natures in 
mutual response and sympathy, the withdrawal of one 
into the unseen often makes the communion infinitely 
more direct, more intimate, than would be possible in 
this part of life. Truly does Lowell express this: 

‘‘Now I can love thee truly, 
For nothing comes between 
The senses and the spirit, 
The seen and the unseen. 


‘¢ Now I can see thee truly, 
The dusky cloud of clay 
That hid thy starry spirit, 
Is rent and blown away.” 
A great loss is only a great consecration. Life is not 
made sad but rather sacred by death. One lifts up his 
soul to the wonderful richness of new and deeper ex- 
periences. The days are transfigured before us and we 
see them as realized on the ideal plane. Undreamed of 
possibilities are revealed, and the loss of the friend held 
dearest may make an entire recast of the whole drama 
of living. Instead of shutting one’s self away m gloom 


and seclusion, one only turns to the active tides of life 
with added fervor of love, with wider sympathies and 
stronger desire to co-operate with all the forces that 
make for progress. If after a great loss we do not lift 
our life up to the higher plane and find it spiritualized, 
then has sorrow failed to do for us its perfect work. 





Death of Our Friends......... James Anthony Froude......... Life of Carlyle 

Advancing years have one inseparable accompani- 
ment, painful if we like to make it so, or soft and sad, 
as an ordinance of nature—a thing which has to be, 
and must be so accepted. Each season takes away 
with it more and more of the friends whom we have 
known and loved, cutting one by one the strings which 
attach us to our present lives, and lightening the reluc- 
tance with which we reckon our own time approaching. 
Any one at all that we have personally known has a 
friendly aspect when we hear that he is dead. Even if 
he has done us an ill turn, he cannot do it again. We 
forget the injuries we have received, because after all, 
they did not seriously hurt us ; we remember the injuries 
we have done, because they are past remedy. With the 
dead now we only desire to be at peace. 





The Belief in Immortality......... Canon Liddon......... Collected Sermons 

Observe that belief in a future state does not by any 
means begin with Christianity ; it is as deeply rooted in 
the human soul as the belief in a God. It is found 
here in considerable strength, there faint and indistinct, 
but in some sense it is pretty well universal. The 
honor so widely paid to the graves of ancestors is a 
natural expression of belief in their survival after death. 
Those tombs of Etruria, upon which the earliest art of 
Italy lavished its best, they did not merely mean that 
the dead lived on in the memory of the survivors ; they 
meant that, in the belief of the survivors, the dead ac- 
tually lived in another world, and had, according to the 
rude notions of the time, to be honored and provided 
for. It was this belief which made an ancient Egyptian 
deem the due embalming and preparation of his mummy 
the most important thing that could happen to him; it 
was this belief which built the Pyramids, which con- 
ferred its strange power on the ancient Egyptian priest- 
hood, who were much less active ministers to the living 
than accredited guardians of the dead. It was this 
faith in immortality which rendered the Greek mysteries 
of Eleusis so welcome to those upon whom the old 
popular religion of the country had lost its power, and 
which made great thinkers, such as Plato, at least in 
their higher moods, capable of thoughts, capable of 
aspirations, which Christians in all ages welcome as an- 
ticipations of their own. For without a revelation man 
suspects, cannot help suspecting, if he does not always 
certainly know himself to be an undying being. He 
has, to begin with, this idea of immortality in his mind. 
Whence did he get it? He sees all around him the in- 
cessant energy of death; he knows that he is on the 
road to die; he calls himself in nearly all the known 
languages of the race a mortal, and yet he has within 
him a consciousness of which he cannot divest him- 
self, that he is also something that will not, cannot die 
with the death of the body. 
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The Discomforts of Luxury....... Penalties of Plenty....... Atlantic Monthly 

It is strange that the authors who have written so 
much about luxury, whether they praise it satir’cally, 
like Mandeville, or condemn it very seriously, like Mr. 
Goldwin Smith, or merely inquire into its history and 
traditions, like that careful scholar M. Baudrillart, 
should never have been struck with the amount of dis- 
comfort it entails. In modern as in ancient times, the 
same zealous pursuit of prodigality results in the same 
heavy burden of undesirable possessions. The youth- 
ful daughter of Marie Antoinette was allowed, we are 
told, four pairs of shoes a week ; and M. Taine, inveigh- 
ing bitterly against the extravagances of the French 
court, has no word of sympathy to spare for the unfor- 
tunate little princess, condemned by this ruthless edict 
always to wear new shoes. Louis XVI. had thirty 
doctors of his own; but surely no one will be found to 
envy him this royal superfluity. He also had 150 
pages, who were probably a terrible nuisance; and two 
chair-carriers, who were paid 20,000 livres a year to 
inspect his Majesty’s chairs, which duty they solemnly 
and conscientiously performed twice a day, whether 
they were wanted or not. 

The Cardinal de Rohan had .all his kitchen utensils 
of solid silver, which must have given as much satisfac- 
tion to his cooks as did Nero’s golden fishing-hooks to 
the fish he caught with them. M. Baudrillart describes 
the feasts of Elagabalus as if their only fault was their 
excess; but the impartial reader, scanning each unpal- 
atable detail, comes to a different conclusion. ‘Thrushes’ 
brains and parrots’ heads, peas mashed with grains of 
gold, beans fricasseed with morsels of amber, and rice 
mixed with pearls do not tempt one’s fancy as either 
nourishing or appetizing diet; while the crowning point 
of discomfort was reached when revolving roofs threw 
down upon the guests such vast quantities of roses that 
they were well-nigh smothered. Better a dish of herbs, 
indeed, than all this dubious splendor. Nothing less 
enjoyable could have been invented in the interests of 
hospitality, save only that mysterious banquet given by 
Solomon the mighty, where all the beasts of the earth 
and all the demons of the air were summoned by his 
resistless talisman to do honor to the terrified and miser- 
able banqueters. ‘ 

The finer adaptability of women makes them a little 
less uncomfortable amid such oppressive surroundings, 
and their tamer natures revolt from ridiculous excess. 
They listen, indeed, with favor to the counsel of Pol- 
onius, and their habit is occasionally costlier than their 
purses can buy; witness that famous milliner’s bill for 
£15,000 which was disputed in the French courts dur- 
ing the gilded reign of Napoleon III. But, as a rule, 
the punishment of their extravagances falls on them- 
selves or on their husbands. They do not, as is the 
fashion with men, make their belongings a burden to 
their friends. It is seldom the mistress of a curio-laden 
house who insists with tireless perseverance on your 
looking at everything she owns ; though it was a woman, 
and a provincial actress at that, raised by two brilliant 
marriages to the pinnacle of fame and fortune, who came 
to Abbotsford accompanied by a whole retinue of ser- 
vants and several private physicians, to the mingled 


amusement and despair of Sir Walter. And it was a 
flower girl of Paris who spent her suddenly acquired 
wealth in the most sumptuous entertainments ever 
known even to that city of costly caprice. But for 
stupid and meaningless luxury we must look, after all, 
to men : to Caligula, whose horse wore a collar of pearls 
and drank out of an ivory trough; to Condé, who spent 
3,000 crowns for jonquils to deck his palace at Chan- 
tilly ; to the Duke of Albuquerque, who had forty silver 
ladders among his utterly undesirable possessions. Even 
in the matter of dress and the wild vagaries of fashion 
they have exceeded the folly of women. 





Fondness for Feathers....... Artificial Birds....... Popular Science Monthly 

According to a writer in the London Spectator a 
change has come over the minds of women in respect to 
feathers ; and while these pretty ornaments continue to 
be worn, the objections to the wanton sacrifice of birds 
in order to procure them have so far prevailed that sub- 
stitutes have been found for those kinds to obtain which 
birds were killed. While the egret plume—the finest of 
these feathers—is still unapproachable as an ornament, 
the milliners say that ladies object to buying the real arti- 
cle “because it is cruel,” and demand artificial substi- 
tutes, or are contented with less perfect plumes; and 
sham “ ospreys,” as they are called, are made in ways it 
is difficult to determine. Some are fashioned from split 
quill feathers of a larger heron. In others even a micro- 
scope fails to show the process of manufacture. Besides 
substitutes for the “osprey,” “all kinds of composite 
feather decoration, perfect for the purposes to which it is 
applied, are now used for hats and bonnets, and a natu- 
ralist in a milliner’s shop finds himself confronted with 
a hundred varieties of plumage never seen in Nature, 
but excellent in art, for which it would puzzle anyone 
but the “ plumassier” or the taxidermist to find a name. 
The era of stuffed birds and natural wings adorning 
headdresses is almost over. 

“ Not long ago, for instance, terns were a favorite or- 
nament. ‘The whole bird was used. Large hats were 
fashionable, and two or three of the ‘sea swallows’ 
were grouped on a single head. Now the 
milliners have discovered a substitute with which no 
lover cf birds can quarrel, and which reflects no little 
credit on their craft. Poultry feathers, in some cases of 
natural colors, but more often dyed to tints suited to the 
material with which they are worn, are made up into 
plumes, wings, coronets, and pompons with a grace and 
variety of outline which harmonize with the modeling 
of the human head far betterthan the natural bird forms. 
Wings of domestic pigeons, often mottled with exquisite 
shades of gray or roan, are still used; but as the pigeons 
themselves are destined for food, no one can quarrel 
with the disposition made of their plumage. The greater 
part of modern head gear, however, is decorated with 
dyed cock feathers, or ‘coque’ feathers—pronounced to 
rhyme with ‘oak’—as the milliners prefer to call them. 
The use of the cock’s feathers has been a gradual de- 
velopment. In John Leech’s day they were suggested 


by the plumes worn by the Sardinian troops in the Cri- 
mean War, and were worn in ladies’ felt hats, somewhat 
of the ‘field-marshal’s’ pattern. These were only the 
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dark-green tail feathers. But the piles of ‘Mercury 
wings’ of all colors—plain or decorated with tinsel or 
jet—which filled the milliners’ shops last summer, and 
which still hold their own, are an immense advance on 
the cock-feather plumes. Some of these wings are so 
well made that, except for want of proportion between 
the primary and secondary feathers, even a naturalist’s 
eye might be deceived. Regarded purely as an orna- 
ment, they are preferable to the natural arrangement, 
for their construction admits of endless adaptation.” 
Women’s fondness for feathers may be credited with 
being the means of preserving one, and that the largest 
species of living bird from extinction, for it has offered 
the financial inducement for which profitable ostrich 
farms have been established and are maintained. 





Parisian Youthfulness...........++ Emma J. Gray......-ee0es Harper's Bazar 

Frenchwomen seem to have discovered the fountain 
of perpetual youth. Madame, now nearing her “ three- 
score years and ten,” looks never a day beyond fifty, 
even under the most adverse circumstances, and in 
evening dress could almost be mistaken for a lady yet 
on the sunny side of thirty. Living with Parisians, in 
Paris, the beautiful opportunity has been taken to learn 
some secrets which American women would do well to 
copy. Among them the way to keep young. 

First, look happy. Time is sure to leave its traces 
on all countenances, and smiles leave more pleasing 
marks than do frowns. ‘* Madame, you seem always 
sO merry, are you really never unhappy ?” was the 
question given one July day, when everything seemed 
to have gone wrong with us. For one second only her 
face looked strangely sad and old, and the words, “ I’m 
Punchinello, none so sad as he”; and then, as if she 
must not allow herself the privilege of reflection, she 
abruptly changed the theme. Another secret of their 
youth is that they will not hurry and worry. They take 
all the time they require to tell a story, linger over din- 
ner, purchase, walk, or drive. They seem to rest in the 
thought they were taken care of yesterday, and to-day 
will pass also. Why, then, need to worry, if what was 
planned is not at once executed? It will be done 
some time; that time will do. ‘ Cannot we get that 
omnibus to stop? Well, the next one will.” A certain 
article of dress is desired, but found to be too costly. 
“Oh, never mind, some other shop will have it for the 
price we can afford.” The Parisian never turns gray 
through anxiety; she just rests on the fact, which has 
remained since the world was, that worry cannot help 
anything or anybody. 

Another secret of youth is found in their freedom 
from house drudgery. Every one lives in an apartment. 
Having once reached it, there is no need for stair-climb- 
ing; no laundry is ever done in the house ; the boulan- 
gerie or bakery supplies all that is wanted in the way of 
rolls, bread, or even pie and cake, and the desserts that 
are made in the house are of the simplest character. 
Besides, many of the French dishes are combinations of 
two or three vegetables or meat with one or two vege- 
tables. For example, peas and string-beans, boiled beef 
or ham, carrots and cauliflower, cooked in part together, 
and instead of being served in separate dishes, served 
on one, thus reducing labor in every particular. The 


petit déjeuner—rolls and butter with coffee, bread and 
butter with chocolate, or whatever it may be, being 
always served in the room, enables one to either rest, or 
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work for the entire forenoon, as necessity or inclination 
decides; and as nothing shows more on the face than 
the marks of fatigue, the Parisian woman again has the 
advantage, and at the twelve-o’clock déjeuner a rested, 
laughing people assemble to make merry chat while 
they eat. They are not tired out, victims of nervous 
exhaustion, vitality gone, and fretted beyond endurance. 
Besides, the Parisian women rarely know the meaning 
of the word indigestion. They loiter over their meals 
where we hurry. They laugh, discuss amusement, gos- 
sip, and dress, while we would be hastening, almost 
bolting our food down half eaten, in our anxiety to get 
back to our allotted work. Then, too, we are known as 
a race of ice-water drinkers, which, of necessity, im- 
pairs digestion. Not so the Parisian. With them it is 
always white wine or red. Sometimes, it is true, they 
mix it with water, but oftener than otherwise drink it 
unadulterated. And while we would not advise the sub- 
stitution of wine for ice-water, we would advise the les- 
sening of so much ice-water consumption. Drink natur- 
ally cold water all you will, but do not chill the vitals 
with goblet after goblet of ice-cold drink. Another 
means of adding to youthfulness is the right use of dress. 
Whether you observe an aristocrat or peasant on the 
streets of Paris, she is becomingly attired. Someway 
they have a knack of doing things. A rosette on the 
sleeve, a bow on the shoulder with them always looks 
just right—neither too big nor too little, too high nor 
too low. The Parisian woman studies herself and her 
toilette. She deems it a duty, as also her privilege, to be 
becomingly attired. Of necessity the material is not 
always of the costliest, but the color is the correct shade 
for her to wear. Her complexion is not tried by the 
new blue or red, simply because it is the fashion, if her 
skin would not seem the clearer because of her wear- 
ing it. From the largest to the smallest detail of her 
dress and life the Parisian woman studies effect. #* 





In My Lady's Pink Room....... Artistic Suggestions...... New York Tribune 

The popularity of rose color is seen in all the recent 
furnishings of houses as well as in dress. This is a tint 
that requires the use of delicate natural woods or of 
enamels in ivory white. There are many shades of rose 
that will not stand the sunlight, and therefore it is de- 
sirable to secure a wall-paper that is sun-proof. Prob- 
ably the best way of testing the paper is to procure a 
sample and let it lie in a strong sunlight, though there 
are so many paper houses now whose reputation is a 
sufficent guarantee of their honest dealing that this may 
not always be necessary. Few cheap wall-papers bear 
the sun. While these papers are often charming in deli- 
cate tints of pearl-gray and natural bronze and olive, 
where pale color, like blue or pink, is desired, it is neces- 
sary to choose a more expensive paper. 

Some of the silk finish papers are especially pretty in 
rose color for boudoirs for summer bedrooms. A rose 
garland trellis on ivory-white ground is a pretty frieze 
for such a room. The ceiling is then a few shades 
lighter, marked out in quatrefoil with pale, rose-hued 
ribbons, or scattered with rose petals. All the paint of 
the room should be ivory white, the furniture may be 
white enamelled, and completed by a brass bedstead; 
or, if the bedroom is a double room, it may have twin 
bedsteads of white enamelled wood, canopied with the 
pretty rose-printed silks that are now imported for such 
purposes. In arranging the canopy, so picturesque and 
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graceful a part of the bedroom furniture of the day, it 
should be remembered that this is no longer suspended 
from the bed, but from a hook or frame permanently 
fastened to the wall. This allows the bedstead to be 
moved about without the weight of the canopy. Linen 
tapestries, printed with rose patterns, make cool, agree- 
able upholstery for these summer rooms ; and there are 
the shadow silks, which come in a variety of rose tones 
and in the moss-greens or rose-stem greens which har- 
monize so well with these pink shades. The prettiest 
carpet for such a room is a rug in dull reds, such as the 
Japanese make of cotton. The crimson carpet is too 
bright ; it requires the dull shades of terra-cotta red that 
approach the brown, and have nothing striking or pro- 
nounced in their colorings or tones. 

The artistic rule is that the carpet should be least 
conspicuous and darkest in tone, the wall a somewhat 
lighter color, the frieze still lighter, and the ceiling light- 
est of all. It is possible to carry this idea out even in 
very delicate hints. The same color looks much darker 
on the ceiling than it does on a side wall; therefore, to 
obtain the effect of even the same tint, a much lighter 
color must be used overhead. This fact is not always 
recognized by people who are not decorators, hence the 
frequency of heavy-looking ceilings that apparently have 
a tendency to come down—as bright, gay colors on the 
floor have a tendency to rise up and strike the beholder. 
Now, all these things are especially to be abhorred in a 
pink room, where the slightest use of loud coloring is 
fatal to the success of the scheme. The relief of warm 
browns, cream tones and the pale apple-greens and rose- 
stem greens is always necessary. A judiciously selected 
pearl-gray rug makes a tasteful carpet for a pink room; 
but it is a very delicate one, and does not wear so well 
as the reddish-brown rugs. 





Her Royal Highness, Woman..... Max O’Rell’s Views..... London Telegraph 

In the course of a vivacious lecture recently deliv- 
ered at the Westbourne Park Institute by the ingenious 
and observant French essayist whose pleasure it is to 
be publicly known by the pseudonym of “ Max O’Rell,” 
the influence of the fair sex upon contemporary society, 
as exercised in different civilized countries—more par- 
ticularly in France, America and England—was ex- 
plained and exemplified with remarkable acumen and 
felicitousness. Taking ‘“‘ Her Royal Highness, Woman,” 
for the subject of his lecture, Paul Blouet premised 
that a consensus of opinion prevailed among “the 
leaders of human thought” to the effect that “ woman 
was the only problem not given to man to solve.” To 
the category of sages alluded to by the lecturer the 
late William Makepeace Thackeray assuredly belonged, 
and he frankly admitted his inability to unravel the in- 
tricacies of feminine character. “When I say that I 
know women,” wrote the author of Vanity Fair, “I 
mean that I know that I don’t know them,” and many 
another able psychological analyst has been compelled 
to acknowledge a like incapacity since that memorable 
confession obtained publicity. The lamented laureate 
was a very young man, and, like the personages al- 
luded to by “ John P. Robinson,” “ didn’t know every- 
thing,” when he audaciously defined woman as “ the 
lesser man,” and relegated the partners of our joys 
and sorrows to a subordinate rank in the scale of 
creation, dogmatically asserting that “nature made 
them blinder motions bounded in a shallow brain.” 


In all probability long before he attained the limit of 
age assigned to “man born of woman” by the psalm- 
ist, Alfred Tennyson had seen good reason to correct 
the crude notions and untested theories of a “youth 
sublime,” and to recognize how much more complex 
and many-sided, more subtle and kaleidoscopic, woman’s 
nature is than man’s. 

According to “ Max O’Rell,” poets and philosophers, 
metaphysicians and moral anatomists of the sterner sex 
have from time immemorial essayed to, pluck out the 
heart of woman’s mystery, and are still striving to do 
so with a uniform lack of success. In tackling this 
formidable problem its would-be solvers are, to a con- 
siderable extent, prompted and guided by what may 
be somewhat loosely termed “ national ideas.” M. 
Blouet points out—basing his dictum, no doubt, upon 
a careful study of his fellow-countrymen’s character- 
istics—that a Frenchman entertains peculiar views 
about woman. “In his eyes she is an ever-present 
and fixed idea; his interest in her is never exhausted.” 
There is nothing more absurd than this, he adds, to 
the mind of an Anglo-Saxon. “If Frenchmen mixed 
more with the other sex as children, they might prob- 
ably acquire the Anglo-Saxon coolness. The object of 
a man’s worship must always have something of a 
mystery. Hence Frenchmen considered woman far 
superior to themselves; not because she really was so, 
but because they made an ideal of her.” In the 
French household woman is queen; she leads her hus- 
band and he does not complain; nay, he consults her 
about his investments, and that is why wealth is so 
stable in France, for women are not speculative. It is 
the height of absurdity to charge Frenchwomen with 
frivolity. How, asks M. Blouet, can a woman be friv- 
olous who is the confidante of her husband and has a 
deliberative voice in his affairs? Among French 
tradesfolk the wife keeps the books, manages the 
business and can carry it on successfully should she 
become a widow. Hundreds of illustrations could be 
given to prove that they are often more fortunate in 
business than were their deceased lords. 

Certain comparisons instituted by ““ Max O’Rell” be- 
tween girls of the French and English “ bourgeoisie” 
and working-class—more particularly the rural peas- 
antry, from which domestic servants are chiefly recruited 
on both sides of the channel—are justly favorable to 
the lecturer’s practical and thrifty countrywomen. As 
he correctly observes, when the daughter of a French 
tradesman marries she is emancipated, whereas an En- 
glish girl of that class who enters the matrimonial state 
often loses her liberty. In England a woman rarely 
knows anything about her husband’s business, certainly 
not as much as his clerk ; while in France she is familiar 
with it to the minutest detail. As to the wife of the 
French peasant proprietor, she is enthusiastically desig- 
nated by M. Blouet as “the fortune of France,” and 
this is by no means an extravagant or hyperbolical 
eulogy of a woman who is notoriously industrious, sober, 
saving, ever busy in the house, the fields or the market. 
Her daughter, moreover, as a rule—though “ she does 
not wear fringes”—-when she goes out to service, pays 
a monthly visit to the savings bank on receipt of her 
wages, whereas the English servant girl “buys a new 
hat and gets photographed in it.” There is too much 
truth in this satirical allusion to the proverbial prodigal- 
ity of female domestics in this country, where the love 
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of showy finery and the craving to emulate their social 
superiors in external display stimulate many British girls 
to squander their hard-earned money on fal-lals ill-be- 
coming their station in life. 

Frenchwomen of the middle and lower classes are for 
the most part content to seem to be what they really 
are and regard with salutary scorn those few among 
them who sedulously ape the appearance and bearing of 
their betters. The description of them as “the fortune 
of France” is fully justified by facts that are within the 
cognizance of all those who have watched the course of 
events under the imperial and republican regimes alike 
during the last forty years. It was the unremitting in- 
dustry, the inflexible thrift, the indomitable conservatism 
of Frenchwomen that enabled France to pay for Na- 
poleonic splendors at home and adventures abroad ; that 
accumulated the national savings with which the gigan- 
tic war indemnity of 1871 was liquidated long before 
the expiration of the stipulated term; that kept up the 
standard of general well-being throughout France, after 
she had suffered defeat, spoliation and territorial loss in 
such sort that her people have almost cheerfully borne 
the oppressive burdens of ever-increasing taxation and 
surmounted successive financial calamities of tremendous 
severity. Frenchmen owe much of the commercial 
buoyancy and industrial resourcefulness at which “ all 
the world wonders ” to the superb qualities of French- 
women—mothers, wives and daughters alike—who are 
their indefatigable business partners as well as sympa- 
thetic life companions, their agents and associates, 
friends and comrades. It is their pride and pleasure 
not only to earn, but to save; to make “ provision 
against a rainy day ;” to keep in reserve, as they idio- 
matically put it, “ a pear for the time of thirst.” 

This excellent habit of saving is no less conspicu- 
ously a characteristic of German than of French 
women, though the former play a far less important 
part in the national affairs of their country than the 
latter. In the fatherland, as in by far the greater 
number of continental realms, woman is really what 
Tennyson pronounced her to be half a century ago— 
“the lesser man.” She is in many respects a model 
housewife, skilled in all the arts and crafts that con- 
tribute to building up and perfecting the material com- 
fort of home life. As mistress and servant alike, she is 
capable and conscientious; an adept both in keeping 
down household expenses and in obtaining the utmost 
value in kind for the money at her disposal, The 
typical German “ hausfrau” of the middle or “ biirger- 
liche ” class is an accomplished seamstress, cook, laun- 
dress, “‘ cutter and contriver,” deeply versed in the qual- 
ity and price of all imaginable comestibles, fabrics, 
articles of furniture and household implements. She is 
thoroughly grounded in the literature of her native land, 
and is acquainted with at least one foreign language, 
besides possessing an exhaustive knowledge of history, 
geography, and what may be termed practical arithme- 
tic. In the educational process, indeed, which she has 
inevitably undergone as a girl the element of utility pre- 
dominates. If, however, she has been enabled to 
attend the “ Héhere Téchterschule,” or higher-class 
establishments organized for the instruction of young 
women in sciences and accomplishments, she probably 
knows a good deal about chemistry, mathematics, 
music and drawing, and can write and speak English 
and French with tolerable correctness. Hence she 
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starts in married life with an abundant stock of intel- 
lectual as well as physical training to fit her for com- 
panionship with a highly educated man, and for the 
discharge of all her purely domestic duties toward hus- 
band, children and servants. 

German traditions and transmitted habits, however, 
tend so strongly, we may even say so _ irresistibly, 
toward perpetuating the old Teutonic subordination of 
woman to man that soon after marriage the cultivated, 
accomplished, well-read matron subsides into the 
domestic groove marked out for her by destiny or cus- 
tom, and severs herself from, or loses touch with, the 
loftier aims of existence, to pursue which may have 
been the cherished purpose of her girlhood. Business 
and politics, science and literature, she leaves to her 
husband. He is the bread-earner, the extra-domiciliary 
combatant in the “ struggle for life,” the head of the 
family, to consult whose tastes and satisfy whose wants 
is her mission upon earth. In a word, any introspec- 
tive comparison instituted between the average French 
husband and wife clearly points to the inference that 
the latter is “the better man of the two.” Even in 
jest, however, this paradoxical definition could not be 
considered applicable to the.typical German “ Haus- 
mutter,” bright as is the example she sets to her sisters 
of all nations of the domestic virtues. 





Insomnia and its Cure......... Marianna F. McCann....... Cleveland Leader 

Sleeplessness which steals away the flesh and dam- 
ages the complexion, is a terror that now afflicts every 
household. ‘Time was when the Titans of thought and 
those diseased in mind and body were thought to have 
a monopoly of this ill. Nowadays the veriest slip of 
womanhood is heard to complain, “I passed such a 
night—I didn’t sleep a wink!” Let me enumerate a 
few of the simple methods by which, to my knowledge, 
sleeplessness has been effectually dispelled without re- 
sort to powders and sleeping draughts. By undressing 
in the dark, all light being a stimulant, and by placing 
a rubber bag of chopped ice at the lower extremity of 
the spine. This means of exorcising sleeplessness is 
practiced by many of the fashionables of Paris, and has 
recently been adopted by some of the women of Bos- 
ton. By lying in bed with the muscular system com- 
pletely relaxed, the body sprawled out, and with no 
pillow save a sort of miniature Turkish bolster which is 
placed in the hollow of the neck. 

By taking a brisk walk followed by a hearty lunch 
the last thing before retiring. By sponging oneself 
over several times in tepid water just before getting into 
bed. By placing oneself on the face of the body instead 
of the back when in bed; obstinate cases of insomania 
have been cured by establishing a habit of sleeping in 
this position. Pressure is removed from the spine and 
all functions appear to work more normally and easily. 
Little children and infants take this posture instinc- 
tively. I heard a physician of note say to a friend of 
mine: “I am glad to know that your little one sleeps 
on his stomach. An excellent habit.” Propping up the 
knees with a stout hair pillow is another means adopted 
by some women to coax sleep to their pillows. The 
concentration of the mind on respiration, while breathing 
with perfect regularity and some exaggeration, often 
makes one drowsy. These suggestions for the wooing 
and winning of slumber have been tried with success 
in many instances. 
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IN DIALECT: SELECTIONS IN CHARACTER VERSE 





dim....May Kendall....8ongs from Dreamland (Longmans) 

And so you say, if I forsake 
My sins, the Lord’ll see 

A real good berth, and no mistake, 
Just fitted up for me! 

No more hard times. Well, I may own, 
This life does well enough— 

But when a chap is breaking down, 
He feeis it a bit rough! 

But I’d forgotten, do you know— 
My pardner—dead, sir, now— 

He got killed just a year ago 
In a blind drunken row. 

They held an inquest over him 
Before the funeral. 

He couldn’t keep off drink, could Jim, 
But he was a good pal! 

What’s come of Jim? You say again, 
Repent and take to prayer, 

And save your precious soul! But then 
Jim always used to swear, 


And fight, and never touched a track. 
If this life ain’t the whole, 

Must say it looks uncommon black 
For Jim’s unfortnet soul. 


Down on his luck is he! I hate 
To think as times won’t mend 
For Jim. He'd like to see a mate 

Down yonder, you depend ! 
I’ll jine him if I drink and play, 
Just keep on in the wrong— 

I seem to hear the old chap say : 

‘* Wot, pardner, you along!” 


Yes, now I’m running down, maybe 
It might be in my line, 

Rest for the weary—but, you see, 
Jim was a pal of mine! 

Just put it to the Lord, up there, 
How I’d have come to Him, 

Seeing He spoke so on the square,— 
If it hadn’t been for Jim! 


Origin of the Banjo............ Ham's Musical Invention............ Farmers’ Vindicator 
Now Ham, de only nigger dat was runnin in de packet, 
Got lonesome in de barber-shop and couldn’t stand de racket. 
And so for to amuse himself he steamed some wood and bent it, 
And soon he had a banjo made, de fust dat was invented. 
He wet some leather, stretched it on, made the bridge and screws and apron, 
And fitted in a proper neck, ’twas very long and taperin. 
He took some tin and twisted him a thimble for to ring it, 
And den de mighty queshtion riz, how was he gwin to string it? 
Well, de possum had as fine a tail as dis dat I’m a singein; 
De hair so long and thick and strong—just fit for banjo stringin. 
Dat nigger shaved ’em off as short as washday dinner graces, 
And sorted of ’em by de size from little E’s to basses. 
He strung her, tuned her, struck a jig, ’twas ‘‘ Never mind de weather.” 
She sounded like forty-’leven bands a playin all together. 
Some went to pattin, some to dancin, Old Noah called de figyers, 
And Ham jest sot and knocked de ‘‘ chune ”—de happiest of niggers. 
Now, since dat time (it’s powerful strange) dars not de slighest showin 


Of any hair upon a possum’s tail a-growin ; 


And curious, too, dat nigger’s ways, his people never lost ’em, 
For where you find de nigger, dars de banjo and de possum. 


De Poo’ Folks in Town....Edmund Day....The Banner of Gold 
When I hears de quail a pipin’ 
In de corn-fiel’ down below, 
Whar de ribber am a singin’, 
An’ de whisperin’ willers grow, 
I fills my pipe wid backer, 
An’ I takes my ol’ gun down, 
An’ I’m sorry fo’ de poo’ folks 
What has to live in town. 
Den I likes to steal off by myself 
To de woods, an’ restin’ dere, 
Jus’ listen to de music 
What am fillin’ all de air; 
De breeze a sighin’ froo de trees, 
A sobbin’, mo’nful soun’, 
Like de weepin’ ob de poo’ folks 
What has to live in town. 
Dar is voices in de woodland, 
Whar de speckled shadders fall, 
De chatter ob de gray squir’l, 
Or de blue jay’s cheery call; 
An’ de leaves ob brown November 
Make a carpet on de groun’, 
An’ I’m sorry fo’ de poo’ folks 
What has to live in town. 
An’ I sometimes wish de good, kin’ Lord 
Had gimme lots of wealth, 


An’ lan’s, an’ woods, an’ pasters— 
I don’ mean fo’ myself ; 
But I’d like to own de sunshine, 
So as I could han’ it roun’, 
An’ give some to de poo’ folks 
What has to live in town 
When the Preacher Came..James A. Hall...Southern Magazine 
When the preacher come to our house 
Pa met him at the big road gate, 
An’ drove his buggy to the barn, 
An’ dinner time wuz awful late— 
Caws ma had put a turkey up 
To cook; but, sur, that vary day 
He flopped an’ ky-ouked an’ broke two slats, 
An’’nen got out an’ runned away ! 
An’ ma wuz mad at everything, 
An’ scolded Sam an’ George an’ me, 
An’ killed Sam’s hen ’at had the nest 
Out yonder ’side the apple-tree. 
An’ George an’ me, we had to wait 
Out thare behind the clover shed 
Till they all et; an’ George he cried, 
An’ said he wisht ’at he wuz dead. 
I wisht tha wern’t no preachers now 
A livin’ hardly anywhere, 
An’ wisht tha’d get too sick to eat 
W’never’n tha come to visit here. 
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Plant Life in Ceylon...... M. M. Ballou..... Pearl of India (Houghton, Mifflin) 

The justly famous Botanical Gardens of Ceylon form 
a marvel-of plant life, and are situated about three miles 
from Kandy proper. The grounds are entered through 
a grand avenue of india-rubber trees, whose tall, wide- 
spread branches are heavy with polished, dark green, 
leather-like leaves, vividly recalling the splendid avenue 
of palms in the public garden of Rio Janeiro, situated 
behind the tall peak of the Corcovado—the Hunchback. 
This garden of Ceylon occupies about a hundred and 
fifty acres, and is surrounded on three sides by the 
Maha-velle-Ganga. The india-rubber trees are buttressed 
by large, exposed white roots, very anaconda-like at first 
view, showing that this tree draws its subsistence largely 
from atmospheric air. The roots often spread a hun- 
dred and fifty feet in diameter, so twisted and peculiar 
in shape that the natives call it the snake-tree. The 
removal of the milk-white secretion by tapping does it 
no apparent injury, it being a distinct product, flowing 
in a different channel, it would seem, from the sustain- 
ing sap. We were informed that a healthy, full-grown 
tree might be drawn upon daily for two-thirds of the 
year with good results. The Ceylon species of the india- 
rubber tree is not nearly so productive of the peculiar 
secretion which makes its value as those which are indi- 
genous to South America. Indeed, it is not a native of 
this Indian island, but was introduced by the Portuguese 
while they held sway. No attempt is made here to pro- 
duce the article known as gutta-percha in commercial 
quantities, and, indeed, the tree is not sufficiently abun- 
dant in Ceylon. The headquarters of this industry are 
at Para,on the coast of Brazil, where the product of 
the ndia-rubber tree forms the great staple of the ex- 
ports, and its collection in the neighboring forests gives 
employment to a large share of the population. 

This elaborate garden, one league south of Kandy, 
probably forms the choicest and most extensive collec- 
tion of plant life in the world. It is, except for the 
nature of its tropical vegetation, like a well-kept Euro- 
pean conservatory or park, ornamented by choice lawns 
and magnificent groups of trees, special families being 
arranged together. The average temperature here is re- 
corded at seventy-seven degrees Fahrenheit. This, to- 
gether with the natural and abundant moisture, insures the 
very best results. A small stream runs through the mid- 
dle of the grounds, widening here and there into a tiny 
lake, where a great variety of aquatic plants thrive lux- 
uriantly, including the gorgeous and ever attractive lo- 
tus, together with many other examples of the lily fam- 
ily. This garden has been organized for about seventy- 
five years—to be exact, it was opened in 181g—during 
which period the original idea has been well adhered to, 
of introducing by its means such plants as are not in- 
digenous, but which might, if cultivated here, be of real 
benefit to the inhabitants. 

All kinds of useful vegetation of tropical regions are 
represented, their nature studied, and a record kept of 
the same, while seeds, cuttings, fruits and the like are 
freely distributed to farmers and planters, European and 
native. The variety of palms in these grounds is a revela- 
tion to the average visitor, as few persons know how 
many distinctive examples there are of this invaluable 
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member of the arboreal family of the East, some of which 
are stupendous in size. We have been told that the gar- 
den contained two hundred and fifty distinct varieties of 
the palm, but one may reasonably have doubts as to so 
large an aggregate. Among them are talipots, palmyras, 
cocoanuts, the slender areca, the date palm, and the 
wondrous fan palm, spreading out its broad leaves 
like a peacock’s tail. This is often called the travel- 
ler’s tree, because the trunk is never without a supply 
of pure water with which to quench his thirst. When 
pierced with a knife at the juncture of the stems, it 
yields copious draughts of water. Here one sees palms 
from Cuba, Guinea, China, Africa and Brazil, each exhib- 
iting some special characteristics of importance, and all 
thriving, together with clumps of climbing rattans. These 
latter, not thicker than one’s finger, yet wind about the 
trees from two to three hundred feet in height, having the 
longest stem of any known plant. Small groves of nut- 
megs, Cloves, mangoes, citrons and pepper-trees attract 
the visitor’s attention, together with budding: cinnamon 
and cardamon bushes; nor must we forget to mention 
the fragrant vanilla-tree. 

Here and there a tall, thrifty acacia is seen, suffused 
with golden-yellow bloom in rich profusion. Excepting 
the California pepper-tree, with its drooping clusters of 
useful scarlet berries, the varieties of the acacia are un- 
rivaled as beautiful shade trees. When in full bloom, 
under the dazzling rays of an equatorial sun, they seem 
to be all on fire, forming astrong contrast to the pre- 
vailing dark green of the tropics. The flower of the 
cinnamon-tree is white, and when a range of country 
containing many acres in bloom comes into view, 
the effect is very beautiful. The best cinnamon gar- 
dens are nearest to the seacoast, and those so situated 
produce the most pungent bark. On the occasion of 
our visit, special notice was taken of a group of bamboos 
in the Kandy garden, the bright yellow stems being over 
a hundred feet in height, and each stem at the base 
measuring from eight to ten inches in diameter. It was 
a native of the spot, and, as we were assured, was a 
chance development. The rapidity of its growth, which 
is a remarkable characteristic of this tropical grass—for 
that is its family—is most incredible. The cluster here 
spoken of was a little more than ninety days old, and as 
the superintendent informed us, it increased in height 
twelve inches and more each twenty-four hours. This 
group of bamboos formed a grove by itself, two hundred 
feet in circumference, its feathery, misty foliage yielding 
gracefully to every pressure of the breeze, softly fanning 
the surface of the still water on whose brink it flourished. 
The bamboo, like the palm, is one of the most valuable 
and universal products of the tropics. It would require 
an entire volume to enumerate the various uses to which 
these two are applied by native skill. 





The Manchineel of Africa...... A Dangerous Tree....... Youth's Companion 

Everywhere the manchineel has the unenviable repu- 
tation of being a most dangerous tree, in the shade of 
which it is never safe to rest. ‘This evil reputation has 
its origin in the poisonous qualities of the sap and fruit of 
a tree of this kind found in Africa—the arborescent eu- 
phorbia. This tree has a magnificent but most peculiar 
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appearance, and the thickness of its foliage, which 
wholly excludes the sun, seems to invite the traveller 
to rest beneath its branches. The negroes have a way 
of taking advantage of the delightfully cool shade, 
avoiding the danger from the poisonous droppings of 
the tree. They erect a thatched roof below the lowest 
branches, and then repose in peace and security. 

M. Trémaux, in a narrative of his excursion to the 
Soudan, has an interesting passage respecting these 
arborescent euphorbias. “While taking a view of 
Cacane,” he says, “I asked one of the negroes who 
stood near me, to go and seat himself under a great 
euphorbia which stood in the foreground. At first he 
hesitated ; then after a little he decided to yield, but 
not without raising his eyes many times in apprehen- 
sion toward the branches of the tree. I was about to 
climb upon a rock to break off a branch—which I 
brought home with me to France—but the negro, see- 
ing me approach, fled in terror from the shade of the 
deadly tree, gesticulating wildly, and shouting words 
in a language which I could not comprehend. His 
signs, however, and a few Arab words uttered by one 
of the bystanders: ‘Do you mean to die?’ made me 
understand that in touching the tree I was running a 
serious risk. But the thing was done, and the broken 
branch in my hand Immediately a milky liquid flowed 
forth—in much greater quantity than I could have 
imagined from what I knew of these plants in other 
countries—covering my clothes and penetrating even to 
my skin. The features and gestures of the negroes ex- 
pressed their fear. They made me understand that if 
the white juice touched one of the numerous wounds 
which I at that time had on my body, I should die; 
and that it was dangerous even to let it touch the skin. 
It is with this juice that they poison their weapons in 
order to make their wounds mortal. They first thicken 
it till it acquires the consistency of paste ; then they dip 
in it the points or blades of the weapons which they 
wish to poison.” ‘Trees of this kind are often twenty- 
four feet in diameter and seventy feet in circumference. 
The greatest height of trees of this size is twenty-four 
feet. The trunk and large branches are of hard wood ; 
the smaller branches consist mostly of pith and paren- 
chyma, sustained by a slender woody fibre. 





The Vanilla Orchid ....Planting, Gathering and Curing....Boston Transcript 

Of all orchids, the vanilla is the one most widely 
known, and is remarkable in possessing the only spe- 
cies of the order that has any economic value. There 
are about twenty species scattered throughout the 
tropics, that having commercial value being Vanilla 
Planifolia ; it is characterized by having a tall climb- 
ing and branching leafy stem and large flowers of 
delicious fragrance, chiefly white and red (in several 
economic species, green), with a broad concave stalked 
lip, at the base rolled out about the column, to which 
the stalk is adnate. The dark-brown pods, or fruit, 
are six to nine inches long, and are filled with a dark, 
oily, odorous pulp. 

In Mexico vanilla is planted either in a field or in 
a forest. To render a forest fit for growing a crop, 
all is cleared off but its young saplings, which must 
serve as supports to the vanilla, the preference being 
given to trees having a milky sap. Near each tree 
two cuttings are placed side by side in the following 
manner: In a shallow trench three knots of cutting 
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(previously deprived of leaves) are laid and covered 
up with brush and dead leaves; the remainder of the 
cutting, two or three feet long, is placed against the 
tree and tied to it. The supporting trees should be 
no nearer than twelve or fifteen feet apart, to give 
sufficient room for the development of the plant. 
After a month the cuttings have taken root and must 
be carefully kept free from weeds or briers. On the third 
year vanilla thus planted begins to bear fruit (which 
are improperly called beans) and continues to bear 
fruit for many years. 

In no case are the trees ever cut down, for the plant 
loves a moist ground, and equally fears a burning sun. 
It is under large trees that the vanilla plant is seen in 
its typical form, vigorous and very productive. When 
the young shoots begin to grow and send out roots they 
need only to be directed and spread on espaliers pre- 
viously arranged to receive them. In addition to these 
means of shelter the plantation must be surrounded 
with a hedge of shrubbery for the sake of breaking the 
force of the winds. Experience has shown that a va- 
nilla plantation should not be worked for over seven 
years, but in the meantime a new one is got in readiness 
so there may be no interruption. The fecundated flower 
dries on the ovary and in a few days falls off, leaving 
the fruit, which is called the umbilic. The fruit—which 
contains within its tough pericarp a soft, black pulp, in 
which many minute seeds are imbedded—continues 
growing until the end of the first month, but it must be 
left on the stem six months to ripen enough. The va- 
nilla harvest in Mexico takes place in December; each 
bean—or better called fruit—must be gathered sepa- 
rately and not the whole cluster. If too ripe the pods 
are apt to split during the curing, while if not ripe they 
lack fragrancy and proper color. The ripe fruit has of 
itself no odor; it is a special fermentation which de- 
velops the pleasant fragrancy of vanilla. When the 
fruit is left to ripen on the p!ant it splits in two unequal 
parts and becomes first yellow, then brown and finally 
black ; while it is drying an unctuous liquid of a dark 
red color, called balsam of vanilla, exudes, and when 
dry the pod is brittle and almost devoid of odor, but a 
very slight aroma being perceptible. 

Various are the processes known for curing. The 
Mexican process is as follows: As soon as gathered 
the fruit is placed in heaps under the shed to protect 
them from both rain and sunshine, and a few days later 
are submitted to a sweating process. The beans are, 
early in the morning, spread on a woolen blanket and 
exposed to the direct rays of the sun; about 12 or 1 p.m. 
the blanket is folded around the beans and the bundle 
is left in the sun for the remainder of the day. In the 
evening all the pods are inclosed in tight boxes so that 
they may sweat the whole night. The next day the 
beans are again exposed to the sun. They thus acquire 
a dark coffee color, the shade being a deeper brown in 
proportion to the success of the sweating operation. 
Now, the drying, a most delicate operation, must be 
attended to with great care. The beans are spread on 
matting and exposed to the sun during nearly two 
months.. When the drying is nearly complete it is fin- 
ished in the shade in a very dry place. Such extreme 
delicate processes are not for rude agriculturists to con- 
duct successfully. In Mexico are several wealthy curers 
who are also men of cultivation and refinement, and from 
these it may be said the best vanillas are to be obtained. 
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Sleepless Cycling.. .... An Eighty-8ix Hour Bicycle Run...... London Lances 

Another of those abnormal feats to which we have 
more than once drawn public attention has been accom- 
plished. One of the great “ record-breakers,” as they 
are called in the cycling world, has set all his compeers 
at defiance by the truly marvelous effort of cycling 
from the Land’s End to John of Groat’s in eighty-six 
hours fifteen minutes—that is, nine hours and forty 
minutes quicker than the “safety” record. We are 
informed that he rode the last part of his journey at the 
rate of sixteen miles an hour, that he experienced little 
fatigue, and that to all appearances he was not in any 
way injured by his success: but the most remarkable 
part of this act is included in the fact—and it must be 
recognized as a fact which admits of n> dispute—that 
he performed his task without indulging in one moment 
of sleep. He was three days, fourteen hours, and fif- 
teen minutes without reclining once to rest or ceasing 
his active movement of propulsion, except for the very 
briefest moments. There have been periods within our 
own recollection in which this physiological feat would 
not have been accepted as possible; and although we 
are forced to accept it now, for no one can contend 
against truth even under perverted trials of endurance, 
we are filled with wonder. We know from the best 
experimental proofs that the healthy heart will beat 
106,000 times in the twenty-four hours, and that the 
lowest estimate of the work done by this labor is equal 
to lifting 122 tons one foot; but it has recently been 
shown that cycling tells severely and specially upon 
the circulation, and that the number of the strokes of 
the heart is doubled during such active exercise as that 
to which this rider subjected himself, so that the lowest 
estimate we can assume for the work of his heart each 
day was 212,000 beats, with work done of 244 foot 
tons; and this maintained for three days and fourteen 
hours and fifteen minutes was equal to more than 854 
foot tons without repose. The experiment, for it must 
be looked upon physiologically as an experiment, is not 
without its uses. It surpasses every kind of ordinary 
experiment in showing what the human heart is capable 
of performing, and what tension the vessels of the greater 
and lesser circulation will bear in the young and healthy 
man. It shows, also, that there remains much that is 
as yet unexplained in respect to the cause of sleep, sug- 
gesting, indeed, that there is something in persistent 
motion of the blood, sustained by volition of a resolute 
kind, which prevents the nervous system from passing 
into that passive or negative state to which the term 
“sleep ” is applied. 

We might dwell on these points with advantage to 
physiological inquiry, and we might dwell upon cor- 
responding evidences, such as the overaction of the 
heart in connection with the wakefulness of febrile con- 
ditions, and the effects of extreme stimulation. The 
practical lesson we are most called to dwell upon, how- 
ever, bears on the ultimate influence of extreme exercise 
on the bodies of these young men who make themselves 
the victims of self-inflicted injury. The report of a feat 
such as we have related may suggest that, for the 
moment, the athlete has sustained no harm, and that all 
our teaching is so much nervous admonition, or, as it is 


sometimes designated, “ grandmotherly care.” We wish 
it were so. Unfortunately we know that these violent 
strains bode, in the end, the certainty of premature de- 
creptitude. ‘Toward the goal of death the best heart 
can only perform a certain measure of work, and 
whether that be done by rapid or slow process deter- 
mines the length of days in which it is done. Theo- 
retically, therefore, it is the fate of these young 
competitors, who otherwise might be destined for a long 
and active existence, to succumb or break down long 
before the sun of their life has reached its full meridian; 
and practically this, so far, has been the fate of all who 
have endeavored, under the applause of their unthinking 
comrades, to do what nature has not constructed them 
for doing without risk and without ultimately proclaim- 
ing to them in a voice even stronger than theirs that she, 
after all, is the arbitress of their destinies. 





Delights of a Sparkstotting............ A Swedish Sled........... La Nature 

The sparkstotting is an exceedingly light sled that the 
inhabitants of Norrland, a province situated at the 
north of Sweden, employ during the winter as a means 
of locomotion. The use of it now extends throughout 
entire Sweden, where races upon this original vehicle 
constitute one of the most highly appreciated sports of 
winter. Among other people of the North, in Russia, 
Scotland, Germany, this sport is entirely unknown—a 
fact that is somewhat extraordinary, seeing that the 
sparkstotting can be employed in all countries in which 
the rigors of winter permit of the use of ordinary sleds. 
The sparkstotting is constructed entirely of Norway 
spruce. It is straight, of elongated form and weighs no 
more than thirty pounds. It consists of two runners, 
curved upward in front, and six and one-half feet in 
length. To each of the runners is fixed an upright that 
serves both as a point of support and a tiller. The 
entire affair is connected by twc or three crosspieces, one 
of which supports a light seat placed at twelve inches 
above the surface. 

The Norrland sled differs perceptibly from the Vester- 
botten type, in which the runners, which are much 
shorter, are not shod with iron, but are well greased or 
impregnated with boiling tar. ‘The lightest and best 
type for racing is the one manufactured at Umea in 
Norway. In order to push the sparkstotting, the racer, 
bearing with both hands upon the extremities of the 
uprights, places his left foot upon the runner to the left, 
and then, with the right foot, strikes the ground at reg- 
ular intervals, so as to propel the sled forward. If the 
snow is very hard and the racer is not provided with 
spiked shoes, it is necessary for him to fix steel calks to 
thesoles. In recent times a horizontal bar, breast high, 
has been placed between the uprights. This modifica- 
tion renders the steering easier, and besides, permits of 
governing with a single hand. Upon a level route the 
sparkstotting reaches a pretty good speed without great 
effort. An experienced racer, when the snow is in good 
condition, can easily attain the speed of a horse on a 
trot. In ascents, it is necessary to push the sparkstot- 
ting or to drag it, but this does not cause much fatigue, 
seeing its lightness and the feeble surface in contact 
with the snow. With this sled it is possible to run very 
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fong races, provided the snow is sufficiently compact. It 
is stated that an experienced racer made the distance 
that separates Tornea from Pitea in twenty-four hours, 
and which is estimated at twenty-one Swedish leagues 
(125 miles). A groom who had been sent by his 
master to look for a horse, travelled from Umea to 
Sundswall (180 miles) in three days, his sled being 
loaded with a valise. 

The sparkstotting is the favorite vehicle of the laborers 
and peasants of Norrland, since it permits them to get 
over the ground quickly and cheaply. It is to the popu- 
lation of the north of Sweden what the horse is to the 
Cossack and Arab. In certain regiments of the Swedish 
army an endeavor has been made to employ this sled 
for scouting service. Each of the soldiers sent upon a 
reconnoissance is provided with a sparkstotting, upon 
which he places his gun and equipment. It appears 
that the experiments have given satisfactory results. At 
Stockholm and in southern Sweden the sparkstotting is 
considered rather as a sporting instrument, the use of 
which is tending to become more and more widespread 
among the young people. Why might not this new 
sport be tried in those departments of France in which 
snow covers the roads for several months and entirely 
prevents bicycle racing? Why, when winter has arrived 
and their machines have been stored away, might not 
our young bicyclists adopt this light sled with which it is 
so pleasant to run overfrozen roads? It is not difficult 
to learn how to use it, and no falls are to be feared. 
Moreover, a detail that has its importance, this “ winter 
bicycle,” as the Swedes call it, has the advantage of being 
cheap and easily constructed. 





Fishing by Electricity...The Prince of Monaco's Device..New York Telegram 
The Prince of Monaco has incurred a heavy re- 
sponsibility. This enthusiastic scientist, while experi- 
menting in deep sea sounding in the Mediterranean 
some four years ago, observed that the movement of an 
incandescent light below the surface of the water 
never failed to arouse the curiosity of the neighboring 
fish, and he forthwith designed a fish trap, lined with 
electric lights, which, while replenishing the ship’s 
larder, brought to light many varieties of the finny tribe 
new to science. A sporting electrician says that the 
Prince of Monaco’s elaborate outfit can now be dupli- 
cated, to all intents and purposes, for the modest sum 
of $5. He suggests that this would give the necessary 
material for any amount of fun in the winter, for the 
one great drawback to fishing through the ice has al- 
ways been the unwritten law that it is a daylight sport- 
and as soon as night falls it is “ up lines” and home. 
But winter or summer, this sub-aqueous ball of light 
is one of thc deadliest lures ever employed by the fisher- 
man, and it is astutely pointed out that it will be all the 
more effective if the ground is baited for two or three 
days in advance. A regular outfit can now be had for 
night fishing. It consist of a small incandescent lamp 
of about three-candle power, carefully fixed in such a 
way that it cannot shake, in a quart bottle. This is 
done by twisting fine wire around it. Passing through 
the cork or stopper of the bottle are two light-weight 
electric wires, covered with a light brown insulation, 
which carry the current to the lamp. The length of 
wire in the water can be regulated by a large board 
float, and the bottle is weighted so as to descend at 
once to any depth required. From the board float the 
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wires pass into the boat, where there is a small battery 
incased in a suitable box. The new form of sport is 
said to be most fascinating, for as the handle of the 
battery is pressed the light below fills the water with a 
glow that makes every object distinct. The fish can be 
seen trooping up from far and near, and their move- 
ments while under the spell of the artificial light afford 
a most entertaining study. The only fear is that it 
may be too effective. Its general adoption might prove 
to certain species of fish what the repeating firearm has 
been to the once countless buffaloes of the prairie. 





Chasing the Lowland Wolf..... Charles F. Holder..... New York Evening Post 
The note of a hunting-horn rang out over the mesa 
and seemed to awaken the meadow larks and a host 
of song birds that poured out their melody to the 
hunt came down over the hill, The rising sun flashed 
from snow-capped mountains, revealing great purple 
shadows which stole away from the Sierras, creeping 
up the deep cafons—bright rivers of verdure that 
reached up to the snowbanks on the upper range. 
Twenty little greyhounds, as many horsemen and horse- 
women, answered the horn. The dogs were bred for 
hard work, as large as a deerhound, but smooth-haired ; 
and their interest in the run laid out for them was 
evinced by their anxious glances over the mesa and 
anon at the master of the hounds. The hunt was to be 
on the slope of the Sierra Madras, about Pasadena, and 
we had been promised something out of the common. 
A mountain wolf had been skulking about the borders 
of the town for some days, driven down by the deep 
snow, and it was hoped by reaching the mountains early 
that this denizen of the uplands could be run down into 
the valley. In the event of his escaping, there was the 
lowland wolf generally at hand; a swift runner and a 
good fighter. So as we rode along after the master of 
the hounds everything was as merry as good dogs and 
horses and fellowship could make it. The ladies chatted 
together, while the men talked of the sport with grey- 
hounds in the old days when Virgil wrote : 
‘* Hark away. 

Cast behind the ling’ring cares of life. 

Citheron calls aloud, and in full cry 

My hounds, Taygetus, Epidarus trains 

For us the gen’rous steed; the hunter’s shouts 

And cheering cries assenting woods return.” 


“« Every time I am thrown in the hunt,” said a learned 
rider, “I console myself by thinking that Xenophon 
tells us that all the ancient dignitaries—Nestor, Ulysses, 
Diomedes, and Achilles—were ardent admirers of the 
sport. Even Pliny informs us that the great generals of 
his time were those who were distinguished in the hunt- 
ing-field. Nearly all the Latin and Greek poets extol 
the sport, and especially that with greyhounds where 
hard riding is a part of the work. All hail to Ovid, 
Virgil, and the others! say I.” 

“‘ Not so loud, please,” interrupted the master of the 
hounds. “I think we shall meet our game in this 
cover.” Ancient history was dropped, the riders settled 
back in their seats, and expectancy was apparent in 
horses, riders, and dogs. We were approaching a wash— 
the entrance to a cafion. A mass of low brush covered 
it, through which the winter freshets had poured, cutting 
sandy pathways here and there, down which various 
predatory animals came at night from the mountain and 
returned at early dawn. ‘The hunt had met at the upper 
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part of the wash, where it entered the mountain, and it 
was the intention to work the hounds down from this 
point, to intercept‘any stray game. A few yards further 
over the carpet of wild flowers, and the master of hounds 
led the way down the steep bank, the horses and dogs 
fairly sliding into the wash twenty feet below. The spot 
illustrated one of the peculiarities of California, where 
the streams often run bottom side up, as this was a river 
in reality, and the water was running, but far down be- 
low the surface, oozing through the sands on its way to 
reach the sea. 

The wash was filled with brush, now in bloom. Here 
the wild lilac formed great masses of color; the grass 
wood was covered with white blossoms, and a wealth 
of sweet odors filled the air. From the mesa we had 
left rose the ventriloquistic notes of the meadow-lark, 
while from all about came the call of the quail whose 
jaunty plumes were visible among the scrub that cov- 
ered a rocky knoll. 

Stretching across the wash, with the master of hounds 
in the centre and in advance with the dogs, we moved 
on and down into the San Gabriel Valley, from which 
we had come. Many square miles of southern Cali- 
fornia lay before us, and far away the blue Pacific 
glistened and broke on sands as white as the snow be- 
hind us. As we descended, the dogs were on the alert. 
Each was a picture and each hada history. Directly 
behind came the master, ready at the slightest warning 
to give the dogs the word, as when the brush is at all 
thick, greyhounds, running as they do by sight, are at 
a disadvantage, and the master on seeing game points 
in the direction or gives them the cue. 

We had covered perhaps a quarter of a mile when off 
to the left rose a shout, and with a rush the horses 
sprang away and the whole field was in motion. No 
fear here of overriding hounds; the difficulty is to keep 
them in view. A glance discovered a small gray ani- 
mal dashing away, the dogs in a long line behind, and 
a plucky lady rider, who happened to be near, taking 
the gullies, washes, and brush with admirable skill and 
coolness. The horses soon pushed to the front and a 
desperate race began. 

It was a lowland wolf—a sly fellow, up to all the 
tricks of his kind, admirably protected by nature in his 
dingy garb, so that as he scurried along he seemed now 
and then to disappear. He ran directly in the wash of 
soft sand that wound about, which was hard for the 
horses, who had to dodge clumps of spring cactus, and 
leap crosscuts or washes and bowlders piled up by the 
winter rush of water. ‘The hounds now were bunched 
and running with their pointed heads low, their entire 
bodies lengthened out and their powerful limbs work- 
ing like machines. Horses, riders, and dogs were 
equally excited, and a wilder race could not be imagined. 
An eighth of a mile down the arroyo opened out into 
clear ground, and here it was hoped to run down the 
coyote, that so far had kept well in front ; but suddenly 
he dashed up the side of the arroyo and turned back for 
the mountains along the ridge. ‘The dogs followed up 
the incline. Certain wily riders pulled their horses up 
and took the back track. ‘Two were unhorsed in the 
scramble up the steep side, the horses rolling over and 
over in the soft dust. The trick was a clever one, but 


the dogs soon turned the game and the hunt went 
thundering down a hard road, now into a vineyard— 
most dangerous riding—and out across a ditch, through 
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a eucalyptus grove, where several jack rabbits were 
started, to a level stretch of country. The coyote was 
running like a racehorse, and several dogs and horses 
were far behind, while about half-a-dozen men and 
women were well bunched behind the foremost dogs, a 
cloud of dust rising high in air, marking their progress 
as they dashed along. The coyote resorted to all the 
devices of his tribe, darting through an orange grove, 
where one rider was brushed off in a contest with the 
trees, now into patches of tall mustard where for a few 
moments he was lost by the dogs, out again to dodge in 
a wash towards the mountains, where he was again 
driven out and away across the fields. Nearer and 
nearer crept the dogs, and as the master of the hounds, 
now well up with them, gave an encouraging shout, a 
blue dog shot ahead; a second later there was a con- 
fused jumble of rolling bodies, and for the first time the 
dogs spoke—a fierce series of quick barks—as they made 
a savage onslaught that threw the coyote upon his back. 
But only for the moment: up he sprang, his sharp jaws 
coming together with the snap of a trap, tearing the 
nearest hounds and making a most desperate resistance. 

By this time the fortunate members of the hunt were 
up, and the master, throwing himself into the pack, had 
secured the coyote, and bore it aloft to save the brush 
for the first lady in. Out of the large number that 
started five were in at the death; the others had fallen 
by the wayside, and came straggling along later. The 
dogs that lay panting were now sponged and cared for, 
not one being badly marked by the wolf that led them 
in the mile race across the country. Those that distin- 
guished themselves in the run received much petting and 
attention, and all were given water to drink from can- 
teens and bottles, fairly biting the cool stream in their 
eagerness. In half an hour exhausted nature was re- 
vived, and the hunt slowly wound away to the music of 
the horn, to start a hare or any fast game that might 
be found lurking in the valley. 





The Gymkhana in London...... An East Indian Sport...... Detroit Free Press 

The gymkhana, a sort of gymnastic hash, in which 
the participants are expected to exercise their ingenuity 
in devising all sorts of unheard-of performances, has 
been introduced into England from India. The sport 
is very popular in that part of the Orient, but is little 
known in western countries. ‘The idea was launched in 
London the other day, and the lovers of sport have 
gone crazy over it. The most amusing event on the 
programme was acostumerace. Seated on side-saddles 
and attired in dresses of the gayest colors and the most 
startling cut, five men went round the course, which in- 
cluded a bushed hurdle. Two ballet girls (both men), 
covered their ponies’ quarters with voluminous skirts, a 
Dolly Varden and baby in bedgown and sun-bonnet, 
and raced for the fence, and Charley’s Aunt brought up 
the rear. Another feature of the day was the obstacle 
race, in which a variety of objects likely to put ponies 
on were arranged around the course. The one that at- 
tracted people most was the series of paper screens 
through which the ponies had to force their way. The 
head-to-tail race and the handkerchief dash were mirth- 
provoking features. Inthe former men rode at lively 
speed with their faces toward the horses’ tails, and in 
the latter a rider dropped a lady’s handkerchief on the 
ground; then at a gallop he bent down and gracefully 
picked it up without leaving the saddle. 
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RAVENSHOE’S RENUNCIATION: A FAMILY SECRET 


By Henry KINGSLEY 





A selected reading from Ravenshoe. By Henry Kingsley. 
Scribner's Sons. Densil Ravenshoe and his gardener, James, 
died the same day. Cuthbert Ravenshoe is heir to the estate 
and Charles on that day hears the secret of his birth, through the 
plotting of Father Mackworth. Whether the story was true or 
false he believes it and acts according. 

The funeral was over. Charles had waited with poor, 
weeping Mary to see the coffin carried away under the 
dark, grim archway of the vault, and had tried to com- 
fort her who would not be comforted. And, when the 
last wild wail of the organ had died away and all the 
dark figures but they two had withdrawn from the 
chapel, there stood these two poor orphans alone to- 
gether. 

It was all over, and they began for the first time to 
realize it; they began to feel what they lost. King 
Densil was dead and King Cuthbert reigned. When a 
prime minister dies the world is shaken; when a coun- 
ty member dies the county is agitated, and the oppo- 
sition electors, till lately insignificant, rise suddenly into 
importance, and the possible new members are suddenly 
great men. So, when a mere country gentleman dies, 
the head of a great family dies, relations are changed 
entirely between some score or so of persons. The dog 
of to-day is not the dog of yesterday. Servants are 
agitated, and remember themselves of old impertinences 
and tremble. Farmers wonder what the new Squire’s 
first move will be. Perhaps even the old hound won- 
ders whether he is to keep his old place by the fire or 
no, and younger brothers bite their nails and wonder, 
too, about many things. 

Charles wondered profoundly in his own room that 
afternoon, whither he retired after having dismissed 
Mary at her door with a kiss. In spite of his grief he 
wondered what was coming, and tried to persuade him- 
self that he didn’t care. From this state of mind he 
was aroused by William, who told him that Lord Segur 
was going and Lord Saltire with him, and that the latter 
wanted to speak to him. 

Lord Saltire had his foot on the step of the carriage. 
“ Charles, my dear boy,” he said, “ the moment things 
are settled come to see me at Segur Castle. Lord Segur 
wants you to come and stay there while I am there.” 

Lord Segur from the earriage hoped Charles would 
come and see them at once. 

“ And mind, you know,” said Lord Saltire, “ that you 
don’t do anything without consulting me. Let the little 
bird pack off to Lady Ascot’s and help to blow up the 
grooms. Don’t let her stay moping here. Now, 
good-by, my boy. I shall see you in a day or so.” 

And so the old man was gone. And, as Charles 
watched the carriage, he saw the sleek gray head thrust 
from the window and the great white hand waved to 
him. He never forgot that glimpse of the gray head 
and the white hand, and he never will. 

A servant came up to him, and asked him, would he 
see Mr. Ravenshoe in the library? Charles answered 
yes, but was in no hurry to go. _ So he stood a little 
longer on the terrace, watching the bright sea, and the 
gulls, and the distant island. Then he turned into the 
darkened house again, and walked slowly towards the 
library door. 


Some one else stood in the passage—it was William, 
with his hand on the handle of the door. 

“I waited for you, Master Charles,” he said: “ they 
have sent for me, too. Now you will hear something to 
your advantage.” 

“IT care not,” said Charles, and they went in. 

Once, in lands far away, there was a sailor lad, a 
good-humored, good-looking, thoughtless fellow, who 
lived alongside of me, and with whom I was always 
joking. Wehad a great liking for each other. [ left 
him at the shaft’s mouth at two o’clock one summer’s 
day, roaring with laughter at a story I had told him; and 
at half-past five I was helping to wind up the shattered 
corpse, which when alive had borne his name. A flake 
of gravel had come down from the roof of the drive and 
killed him, and his laughing and story-telling were over 
forever. How terrible these true stories are! Why do I 
tell this one? Because, whenever I think of this poor 
lad’s death, I find myself not thinking of the ghastly 
thing that came swinging up out of the darkness into 
the summer air, but of the poor fellow as he was the 
morning before. I try to think how he looked, as leaning 
against the windlass with the forest behind and the 
mountains beyond, and if, in word or look, he gave any 
sign of his coming fate before he went gayly down into 
his tomb. 

So it was with Charles Ravenshoe. He remembers 
part of the scene that followed perfectly well; but he 
tries more than all to recall how Cuthbert looked, and 
how Mackworth looked before the terrible words were 
spoken. After it was all over he remembers, he tells me, 
every trifling incident well. But his memory is a little 
gone about the first few minutes which elapsed after he 
and William came into the room. He says that Cuth- 
bert was sitting at the table very pale, with his hands 
clasped on the table before him, looking steadily at him 
without expression on his face; and that Mackworth 
leaned against the chimney-piece, and looked keenly and 
curiously at him. 

Charles went up silently and kissed his brother on the 
forehead. Cuthbert neither moved nor spoke. Charles 
greeted Mackworth civilly, and then leant against the 
chimney-piece by the side of him, and said what a glo- 
rious day it was. William stood ata little distance, look- 
ing uneasily from one to another. 

Cuthbert broke the silence. 
said. 

“*T am glad tocome to you, Cuthbert, though I think 
you sent for me on business, which I am not very well 
up to to-day.” 

“On business,” said Cuthbert ; “ business which must 
be gone through with to-day, though I expect it will kill 
me.” 

Charles, by some instinct (who knows what? it was 
nothing reasonable, he says), moved rapidly toward 
William, and laid his hand on his shoulder. I take it, 
that it arose from that curious gregarious feeling that 
men have in time of terror. He could not have done 
better than to move toward his truest friend, whatever 
it was. 

“TI should like to prepare you for what is to come,” 


“TI sent for you,” he 
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continued Cuthbert, speaking calmly, with the most 
curious distinctness ; “‘ but that would be useless. The 
blow would be equally severe whether you expect it or 
not. You two who stand there were nursed at the same 
breast. That groom, on whose shoulder you have your 
hand now, is my real brother. You are no relation to 
me; you are the son of the faithful old servant whom 
we buried to-day with my father.” 

Charles said, Ho! like a great sigh. William put 
his arm round him, and, raising his finger and looking 
into his face with his calm, honest eyes, said with a 
smile : 

‘“‘ This was it, then. We know it all now.” 

Charles burst into a wild laugh, and said: “ Father 
Mackworth’s ace of trumps! He has inherited a talent 
for melodrama from his blessed mother. Stop. I beg 
your pardon, sir, for saying that: I said it in a hurry. 
It was blackguardly. Let’s have the proofs of this, and 
all that sort of thing, and witnesses too, if you please. 
Father Mackworth, there have been such things as 
prosecutions for conspiracy. I have Lord Saltire and 
Lord Ascot at my back. You have made a desperate 
cast, sir. My astonishment is that you have allowed 
your hatred for me to outrun your discretion so far. 
This matter will cost some money before it is settled.” 

Father Mackworth smiled, and Charles passed him 
and rang the bell. Then he went back to William and 
took his arm. 

“‘ Fetch the Fathers Tiernay here immediately,” said 
Charles to the servant who answered the bell. 

In a few minutes the worthy priests were in the room. 
The group was not altered. Father Mackworth still 
leant against the mantelpiece, Charles and William 
stood together, and Cuthbert sat pale and calm with his 
hands clasped together. 

Father Tiernay looked at the disturbed group and 
became uneasy. ‘“ Would it not be better to defer the 
settlement of any family disagreements to another day ? 
On such a solemn occasion , 

“The ice is broken, Father Tiernay,” said Charles. 
“‘ Cuthbert, tell him what you have told me.” 

Cuthbert, clasping his hands together, did so ina low, 
quiet voice. 

“There,” said Charles, turning to Father Tiernay, 
‘“‘ what do you think of that ?” 

“I am so astounded and shocked that I don’t know 
what to say,” said Father Tiernay; “ your mind must 
be abused, my dear sir. The likeness between yourself 
and Mr. Charles is so great that I cannot believe it. 
Mackworth, what have you to say to this ?” 

“ Look at William, who is standing beside Charles,” 
said the priest, quietly, “and tell me which of those 
two is most like Cuthbert.” 

Charles and William are very much alike certainly,” 
said Tiernay ; ‘ but ai 

“ Do you remember James Horton?” said Mack- 
worth. 

“ Surely.” 

“ Did you ever notice the likeness between him and 
Densil Ravenshoe ? ” 

“T have noticed it, certainly, especially one night. 








One night I went to his cottage last autumn. Yes— 
well?” 
“James Horton was Densil Ravenshoe’s _half- 


brother. He was the illegitimate son of Petre.” 


“Good God!” 
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* And the man whom you call Charles Ravenshoe, 
whom I call Charles Horton, is his son.” 

Charles was looking eagerly from one to the other, 
bewildered. 

“ Ask him, Father Tiernay,” he said, “ what proofs 
he has. Perhaps he will tell us.” 

“ You hear what Mr. Charles says, Mackworth. I 
address you because you have spoken last. You must 
surely have strong proofs for such an astounding state- 
ment.” 

“I have his mother’s handwriting,” said Father Mack- 
worth. 

‘“* My mother’s, sir,” said Charles, flushing up, and 
advancing a pace towards him. 

“ You forget who your mother was,” said Mackworth. 
‘Your mother was Norah, James Horton’s wife. She 
confessed the wicked fraud she practiced to me, and had 
committed that confession to paper. I hold it. You 
have not a point of ground to stand on. Fifty Lord 
Saltires could not help you one jot. You must submit. 
You have been living in luxury and receiving an ex- 
pensive education when you should have been cleaning 
out the stable. So far from being overwhelmed by this, 
you should consider how terribly the balance is against 
you.” 

He spoke with such awful convincing calmness that 
Charles’s heart died away within him. He knew the 
man. 

“Cuthbert,” he said, “‘ you are a gentleman. 
true ?” 

“God knows how terribly true it is,” said Cuthbert, 
quietly. Then there was silence, broken by Charles in 
a strange, thick voice, the like of which none there had 
heard before. 

‘** T want to sit down somewhere. I want some drink. 
Will, my own boy, take this d——d thing from my 
neck ? I can’t see; where is there a chair? Oh, God!” 

He fell heavily against William, looking deadly 
white, without sense or power. And Cuthbert looked 
up at the priest, and said in a low voice: 

“ You have killed him.” 

Little by little he came round again, and rose on his 
feet, looking round him as a buck or stag looks when 
run to soil, and is watching to see which dog will come, 
with a piteous, wild look, despairing and yet defiant. 
There was a dead silence. 

“ Are we to be allowed to see this paper?” said 
Charles, at length. 

Father Mackworth immediately handed it to him, 
and he read it. It was completely conclusive. He 
saw that there was not a loophole to creep out of. The 
two Tiernays read it and shook their heads. William 
read it and turned pale. And then they all stood 
staring blankly at one another. 

“ You see, sir,” said Father Mackworth, “that there 
are two courses open to you. Either, on the one hand, 
to acquiesce in the truth of this paper ; or, on the other, 
to accuse me in a court of justice of conspiracy and 
fraud. If you were to be successful in the latter course, 
I should be transported out of your way, and the matter 
would end so. But any practical man would tell you, 
and you would see in your calmer moments, that no 
lawyer would undertake your case. What say you, 
Father Tiernay ? ” 

“TI cannot see what case he has, poor dear,” said 
Father Tiernay. ‘ Mackworth ”’ he added, suddenly. 


Is this 
































Father Mackworth met his eye with a steady stare, 
and Tiernay saw there was no hope of explanation 
there. 

“On the other hand,” continued Father Mackworth, 
“if this new state of things is quietly submitted to (as it 
must be ultimately, whether quietly or otherwise you 
yourself will decide), I am authorized to say that the 
very handsomest provision will be made for you, and 
that, to all intents and purposes, your prospects in the 
world will not suffer in the least degree. I am right in 
saying so, I believe, Mr. Ravenshoe ?” 

“You are perfectly right, sir,” said Cuthbert, in a 
quiet, passionless voice. ‘‘ My intention is to make a 
provision of three hundred a year for this gentleman, 
whom, till the last few days, I believed to be my 
brother. Less than four and twenty hours ago, Charles, 
I offered Father Mackworth ten thousand pounds for 
this paper, with a view to destroy it. I would, for your 
sake, Charles, have committed an act of villainy which 
would have entailed a life’s remorse, and have robbed 
William, my own brother, of his succession. You see 
what a poor, weak rogue I am, and what a criminal I 
might become with a little temptation. Father Mack- 
worth did his duty and refused me. I tell you this in 
his conviction of the truth of this.” © 

“You acted like yourself, Cuthbert; like one who 
-would risk body and soul for one you loved.” 

He paused ; but they waited for him to speak again. 
And very calmly, in a very low voice, he continued: 

“Tt is time that this scene should end. No one’s 

" interest will be served by continuing it. I want to say 
a very few words, and I want them to be considered as 
the words, as it were, of a dying man; for no one here 
present will see me again till the day when I come back 
to claim a right to the name I have been bearing so 
long—and that day will be never.” 

Another pause. He moistened his lips, which were 
dry and cracked, and then went on : 

“ Here is the paper, Father Mackworth; and may the 
Lord of Heaven be judge between us if that paper be 
not true.” 

Father Mackworth took it, and looking him steadily 
in the face, repeated his words, and Charles’s heart sank 
lower yet as he watched him, and felt that hope was 
dead. 

‘“« May the Lord of Heaven be judge between us two, 
Charles, if that paper be not true! Amen.” 

“TI utterly refuse,” Charles continued, “the assistance 
which Mr. Ravenshoe has so nobly offered. I go forth 
alone into the world to make my own way, or to be for- 
gotten. Cuthbert and William, you will be sorry for a 
time, but not for long. You will think of me sometimes 
of dark winter nights when the wind blows, won’t you? 
I shall never write to you, and shall never return here 
any more. Worse things than this have happened to 
men, and they have not died.” 

All this was said with perfect self-possession, and 
without a failure in the voice. It was magnificent despair. 
Father Tiernay, looking at William’s face, saw there a 
sort of sarcastic smile, which puzzled him amazingly at 
that time. 

“I had better,” said Charles, “make my will. I 
should like William to ride my horse, Monté. He has 
thrown a curb, sir, as you know,” he said, turning to 
William ; “ but he will serve you well, and I know you 
will be gentle with him.” . 
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William gave a short, dry laugh. 

‘I should have liked to take my terrier away with 
me, but I think I had better not. I want to have noth- 
ing with me to remind me of this place. My greyhound 
and the pointers I know you will take care of. It would 
please me to think that William had moved into my 
room, and had taken possession of all my guns, and 
fishing-rods, and so on. There is a double-barrelled 
gun left at Venable’s, in St. Aldate’s, at Oxford, for 
repairs. It ought to be fetched away.” 

“ Now, sir,” he said, turning to Cuthbert, “I should 
like to say a few words about money matters. I owe 
about £150 at Oxford. It was a great deal more at 
one time, but I have been more careful lately. I have 
the bills upstairs. If that could be paid ‘ 

But he was interrupted before he could proceed. 

“To the utmost farthing, my dear Charles,” said 
Cuthbert ; “ but———” 

“Hush!” said Charles, “I have five and twenty 
pounds by me. May I keep that?” 

“T will write you a check for five hundred. I shall 
move your resolution, Charles,” said Cuthbert, with a 
kindly look of determination. 

Charles grasped the arm of a chair for a moment. 

“ Never, so help me God!” said Charles; “it only 
remains to say good-by. I leave this room without a 
hard thought towards any one in it. I am at peace 
with all the world. Father Mackworth, I beg your for- 
giveness. I have been often rude and brutal to you. 
I suppose that you have always meant kindly to me. 
Good-by.” 

There was hardly a quaver in his voice. He shook 
hands with Mackworth, then with the Tiernays. then 
he offered his hand to William, who took it smiling; 
and, lastly, went up to Cuthbert, and kissed him on 
the cheek, and then walked out of the door into 
the hall. 

William, as he was going, turned as though to speak 
to Cuthbert, but Cuthbert had risen, and he. paused a 
moment. 

Cuthbert had risen, and stood looking wildly at him, 
then he said, “‘ Oh, my God, he is gone!” And then 
he broke through them, and ran out into the hall crying, 
‘“‘ Charles, Charles, come back. Only one more word, 
Charles.” And then they saw Charles pause, and Cuth- 
bert kneel down before him, calling him his own dear 
brother, and saying he would die for him. And then 
Father Tiernay hastily shut the library door and, with 
bowed head, left those two wild hearts out in the old 
hall together alone. 

Father Tiernay came back to William and took both 
his hands. 

“‘ What are you going to do ?” he said. 

“Tam going to follow him wherever he goes,” said 
William. “I am never going to leave him again. If 
he goes to the world’s end I will be with him.” 

“ Brave fellow!” said Tiernay. “If he goes from 
here and is lost sight of we may never see him again. 
If you go with him you may change his resolution, you 
may save a good man.” 

“ That I shall never do,” said William ; “ I know him 
too well. But I’ll save him from what I am frightened 
to think of. I will go to him now. I shall see you 
again directly, but I must go to him.” 

He passed out into the hall. Cuthbert was standing 
alone and Charles was gone. 
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Dramatic Critics on the Rack..... G. Bernard Shaw..... The National Review 

I think very few people know how troublesome dra- 
matic critics are. It is not that they are morally worse 
than other people; but they know nothing. Or, rather, 
it is a good deal worse than that: they know everything 
wrong. Put a thing on the stage for them as itis in real 
life, and instead of receiving it with the blank wonder 
of plain ignorance, they reject it with scorn as an impos- 
ture, on the ground that the real thing is known to the 
whole world to be quite different. Offer them Mr. 
Crummles’s real pump and tubs, and they will denounce 
both as spurious on the ground that the tubs have no 
handles, and the pump no bung-hole. 

I am, among other things, a dramatist ; but I am nct 
an original one, and so have to take all my dramatic 
material either from real life at first hand, or from authen- 
tic documents. The more usual course is to take it 
out of other dramas, in which case, on tracing it back 
from one drama to another, you finally come to its origin 
in the inventive imagination of some original dramatist. 
Now a fact as invented by a dramatist differs widely 
from the fact of the same name as it exists or occurs 
objectively in real life. Not only stage pumps and tubs, 
but (much more) stage morality and stage human nature 
differ from the realities of these things. Consequently 
to a man who derives all his knowledge of life from wit- 
nessing plays, nothing appears more unreal than objec- 
tive life. A dramatic critic is generally such a man ; and 
the more exactly I reproduce objective life for him on 
the stage, the more certain he is to call my play an 
extravaganza. 

It may be asked here whether it is possible for one 
who every day contemplates the real world for fourteen 
of his waking hours, and the stage for only two, to know 
more of the stage world than the real world. As well 
might it be argued that a farmer’s wife, churning for only 
two hours a week, and contemplating nature almost 
constantly, must know more about geology, forestry, and 
botany than about butter. A man knows what he works 
at, not what he idly stares at. A dramatic critic works 
at the stage, writes abovt the stage, thinks about the 
stage, and understands nothing of the real life he idly 
stares at until he has translated it into stage terms. For 
the rest, seeing men daily building houses, driving 
engines, marching to the band, making political 
speeches, and what not, he is stimulated by these spec- 
tacles to imagine what it is to be a builder, an engine- 
driver, a soldier, or a statesman. Of course he imagines a 
stage builder, engine-driver, soldier, and so on, not a real 
one. Simple as this is, few dramatic critics are intelligent 
enough to discover it for themselves. No class is 
more idiotically confident of the reality of its own unreal 
knowledge than the literary class in general and dramatic 
critics in particular. 

We have, then, two sorts of life to deal with; one 
subjective or stagey, the other objective or real. What 
are the comparative advantages of the two for the pur- 
poses of the dramatist ? Stage life is artificially simple 
and well understood by the masses, but it is very stale. 
Its feeling is conventional ; it is totally unsuggestive of 
thought, because all its conclusions are foregone; and 
it is constantly in conflict with the real knowledge which 


the separate members of the audience derive from their 
own daily occupations. For instance, a naval or mili- 
tary melodrama only goes down with civilians. Real 
life, on the other hand, is so ill understood, even by its 
clearest observers, that no sort of consistency is discov- 
erable in it; there is no “natural justice” corresponding 
to that simple and pleasant concept, “‘ poetic justice ” ; 
and, as a whole, it is unthinkable. But, on the other 
hand, it is credible, stimulating, suggestive, various, free 
from creeds and systems; in short, it is real. 

This rough contrast will suffice to show that the two 
sorts of life, each presenting dramatic potentialities to 
the author, will, when reproduced on the stage, affect 
different men differently. The stage world is for the 
people who cannot bear to look facts in the face, because 
they dare not be pessimists, and yet cannot see real life 
otherwise than as the pessimist sees it. It might be 
supposed that those who conceive all the operations of 
our bodies as repulsive, and of our minds as sinful, would 
take refuge in the sects which abstain from playgoing on 
principle. But this is by no means what happens. If 
such a man has an artistic or romantic turn he takes ref- 
uge not in the conventicle but in the theatre, where, in 
the contemplation of the idealized or stage life, he finds 
some relief from his haunting conviction of omnipresent 
foulness and baseness. Confront him with anything 
like reality and his chronic pain is aggravated instead of 
relieved ; he raises a terrible outcry against the spectacle 
of cowardice, selfishness, faithlessness, sensuality—in 
short, everything that he went to the theatre to escape 
from. ‘This is not the effect on those pessimists who 
dare face facts and profess their own faith. They are 
great admirers of the realist playwright whom they em- 
barrass greatly by their applause. Their cry is, ‘Quite 
right; strip off the whitewash from the sepulchre; ex- 
pose human nature in all its tragi-comic baseness ; tear 
the mask of respectability from the smug bourgeois, and 
show the liar, the thief, the coward, the libertine beneath.” 





After Liszt, What ?..........+++6 J. @. Huneker.......0..0008 Musical Courier 

When Franz Liszt made some suggestions over fifty 
years ago to the Erards on the score of increased sonor- 
ity in their instruments he sounded the tocsin of realism. 
It had all been foreshadowed in Clementi’s Gradus, 
and its intellectual resultant—the Beethoven sonata ; 
but the material side had not been realized. Chopin, 
who sang the swan-song of idealism in surpassingty 
sweet tones, was by nature unfitted to wrestle with the 
tonal problem. We find in his music abundant traces 
of the passé, the “elegant ” school of pianism. 

The arpeggio principle had its attractions for the 
gifted Pole, who, however, used it in the most novel 
combinations and dared the impossible in extended 
harmonies. But the rich glow of idealism was over it 
all—a glow not yet sicklied by the impertinences and 
affectations of the Herz-Parisian school ; for, be it said, 
despite the morbidities and occasional dandyisms of 
Chopin’s style, he was in the main manly and unaffected. 
Thalberg, who pushed to its limits scale-playing, and 
made embroidered variant the end and not the means 
of piano playing—Thalberg, aristocratic and refined, 
lacked dramatic blood. With him the well-sounding 
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‘took precedence of the eternal verities of expression. 
Touch, tone, technique were his trinity of gods. Thal- 
berg was not the path-breaker; that was left for that 
dazzling Hungarian who flashed his scimitar at Leipsic’s 
doors and drove back cackling to their nests the whole 
brood of old women professors—a respectable crowd 
who swore by the letter of the law and sniffed at the 
spirit. Poverty, obedience and chastity were the three 
obligatory vows insisted upon by the pedants of Leipsic. 
To attain this triune perfection one had to become poor 
in imagination, obedient to dull, musty precedent, and 
chaste of finger. What wonder then that, when the 
dashing young fellow from Raiding shouted his uncouth 
challenge to ears plugged up with the cotton of preju- 
dice, a wail went forth and the beginning of the end 
seemed at hand. Thalberg went under; Chopin never 
competed, but stood a slightly astonished spectator on 
the edge of the fray. He saw his own gossamer music 
turned into a weapon of offense. His polonaises were 
so many cleaving battle-axes, and he had perforce to 
confess that all this noise, this carnage of tone, unnerved 
him, disgusted him. Liszt was a warrior; not he. 

Schumann both by word and note did all he could 
for the cause, and to-day, thanks to Franz Liszt and 
his followers, Tausig, Rubinstein, d’Albert, Rosenthal, 
Joseffy, Friedheim and Paderewski, we can never retrace 
our footsteps. Occasionally a derelict idealist, like the 
unique Pachmann, astonishes us by his marvelous play; 
but he is a solitary survivor of a once powerful school, 
and not the représentative of existing methods. There 
is no gainsaying but that it was a fascinating style, and 
modern giants of the keyboard could often pattern 
with advantage after the rococoisms of the idealists ; 
but as a school pure and simple it is of the past. 

We moderns are eclectic as the Byzantines. We have 
a craze for selection, adaptation ; hence the pianist of 
to-day must include many styles in his performance; 
but the foundation, the keynote of all is realism—a 
sometimes harsh realism that drives to despair the apos- 
tles of the beautiful in music, and at times forces one to 
take lingering retrospective glances. To all is not given 
the power to “summon spirits from the vasty deep,” 
and we have many times viewed the mortifying spectacle 
of a Liszt pupil staggering under the mantle of his 
master. But the path was blazed by the great Magyar, 
and we can now explore with impunity the hitherto 
trackless region. Modern piano playing differs from the 
playing of fifty years ago principally in the character of 
touch-attack. As we all know, the hand, fore-arm and 
upper-arm are now important factors in tone-produc- 
tion, where formerly finger-tips were considered the end- 
all, be-all of technique. The Viennese instruments cer- 
tainly influenced Mozart, Cramer and others in their 
styles, just as Clementi inaugurated the most startling 
reforms by writing a series of studies and then built a 
piano to make them possible of performance. With 
variety of touch—in a word, tone-color—the old pearly 
passages, rapid, withal graceful school of Vienna van- 
ished, or, properly speaking, was absorbed. Clementi, 
Beethoven, Schumann and then Liszt forced to the ut- 
most the orchestral development of the piano. Sonority, 
power, enormous dynamic variety and a new manipula- 
tion of the pedals, combined with a technique that in- 
cluded Bachian part-playing and the most sensational 
pyrotechnical flights over the keyboards, these were 
some of the characteristics of the new school. 


In the giddiness produced by freely indulging of this 
heady, new wine from old bottles, an artistic intoxica- 
tion ensued that was for the time fatal to pure scholarly 
interpretation. The classics were mangled by the young 
vandals who enlisted under Liszt’s victorious standards. 
“Color, only color, all the rest is but music,” was the 
motto of these bold youths, who had never heard of 
Paul Verlaine. But time has mellowed them, robbed 
their playing of its clangorous quality, and when the 
last Liszt pupil gives his last recital we may wonder at 
the charges of exaggerated realism. ‘Tempered realism 
is now the watchword of the school. The flamboyancy, 
which grew out of Tausig’s efforts to let loose the Wag- 
nerian Valkyrie on the keyboard, has been toned down 
into more sober, grateful coloring. The scarlet vest 
of the romantic school has been outworn ; the brutal 
brilliancies and “ orchestral” effects of the realists are 
now viewed with more amusement than anything else. 

The gray is in fashion ; red is tabooed. The drunken, 
tattered gypsy who dances with bell and cymbalum ac- 
companiment in the Liszthian rhapsody is just tolerated ; 
that is all. He is too strong for our polite nostrils. The 
Brahms rhapsodies say more, for they deal not with 
externals but with soul-states. The glitter is absent, 
brilliancy is wanting; but there is a fullness of emotional 
life, a depth and eloquence of utterance that makes 
Liszt’s tinsel ridiculous. To this new school, not wholly 
realistic exactly, yet certainly not idealistic in its aims, 
is piano playing and composing drifting. It is a deca- 
dence—perhaps an artistic Gotterdimmerung. The 
nuance in piano playing is ruler. The reign of noise is 
past. In Saint-Saén’s music sonority, brilliancy is pres- 
ent, but the nuance is necessary—not alone the nuance 
of tone, but of expression. Infinite shadings are to be 
found where before were but the forte, the piano and 
the mezzo-forte. Joseffy taught America the nuance, 
just as Rubinstein revealed to us the potency of tone. 
As Paul Verlaine, the French poet, ceaselessly cries : 
“ Pas la couleur rien que la nuance * * * et tout 
le reste est littérature.” 





Treasures under the Tiber............ Buried Art.......ss00+ Leslie's Weekly 

Elaborate descriptive and richly illustrated works 
have been published upon the great “ British Marbles,” 
meaning thereby the statues of Italian origin which 
have, during two or three centuries past, found their 
way into Britain. Similar artistic works are numerous, 
illustrating the great “German Marbles,” and the 
French. These are no less of Italian origin than the 
British. When works of art are classified not as of the 
country of their production, but as of the country which 
has pilfered or purchased them, this fact becomes the 
highest testimonial to the superiority in art of the peo- 
ple from whose midst they have been filched. Briefly, 
therefore, it may be said that in modern Europe all 
great marbles are Italian. Prior to the Christian Era, 
all great marbles were Greek, and the Roman people 
were as little addicted to art as the Jews then were to 
trade, or the Germans to philosophy. 

It would seem a startling imposition on our credulity 
to be told that all the great Italian marbles now distrib- 
uted over Europe, and known respectively as British, 
French, and German, together with those which still 
adorn the galleries and edifices of Rome, Naples, Siena, 
Pisa, Genoa, Florence, and Venice, are a mere trifle 
compared with those that sleep beneath the Tiber’s tur- 
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bid ooze, or under the babbling melody of an obscure 
brook in Calabria. Yet this is exactly what we are told 
by “awfully” learned historians, whose books ‘are too 
profound and accurate for any mortal use. The won- 
derful Gibbon, whom Silas Wegg read so industriously 
to the retired Golden Dustman, tells of these treasures 
indirectly. Sir Archibald Alison, LL.D., who wrote 
Modern Europe, in twenty-six octavo volumes, always 
proving that Divine Providence fought on the Tory 
side in every war, and that democracies are always in 
league with darkness, gloats over them. He is the 
same ponderous fellow who declares that if the six larg- 
est cities of modern Europe should be tumbled into one 
common mass of ruins, they would not equal in archi- 
tectural dignity the remains in stone of barely one of 
the cities of the desert, near Palestine, known as the 
Decapolis. Mr. Alison, in his essay on the fall of 


‘Rome, says that when Rome was taken by the Goths, 


under Alaric, it had a population still of 1,200,000 (it 
had been 2,300,000) and as many statues as human 
beings (Essays, vol. iii., page 459). Seventeen hundred 


‘and sixty of its great families had incomes ranging 


mostly at about two million dollars a year each, which 
would be three per cent. on the principal of Jay Gould. 
Three thousand theatrical singers and dancers were re- 
quired to do the “ light fantagtic” and the “ high notes” 
for the luxurious Romans. 

With any number of Patricians on deck who had in- 
comes reaching “ four hundred thousand pounds a year 
of modern money,” there was a continual necessity of 
hoarding the precious metals into “the most beautiful 
but unproductive objects.” ‘The quantity of gold and 
silver,” says Alison, ‘moulded into the form of vases, 
statues, tripods, and personal ornaments, which was ac- 
cumulated in Rome at the time it was taken by the 
Goths, would exceed belief were it not attested by the 
unanimous testimony of all the contemporary writers. 
Great part of it was thrown into the Tiber, where it still 
remains (1846), covered by the alluvial deposits of four- 
teen centuries; the most precious of the spoils were 
buried with Alaric in the bed of a stream in Calabria, 
where that redoubtable conqueror was overtaken by the 
common fate of mortality. The place where he was in- 
terred was kept a profound secret, and the slaves who 
dug his grave in the bed of the river, of which the 
course had been turned aside for the purpose, were put 
to death and buried with him and his treasures; and 
the river itself was immediately led into its old channel, 
that its ceaseless flow might secure, as it since has done, 
the grave of the mighty chief from disturbance, and en- 
able him to present himself loaded with his earthly 
spoils in the land of spirits.” From Gibbon we further 
learn that this river was called the Constantia. 

Every fragment of these buried treasures would be 
worth a Mexican president’s salary, for it would prob- 
ably antedate any piece of Italian art now preserved in 
any part of Europe. For some queer reason the social 
atmosphere of Rome has always been pervaded with a 
dreamy faith in these buried treasures. Sixty years ago 
the English Episcopal chaplain at Rome, in a work on 
the environs of that city, remarks upon the wide exist- 
ence of this popular belief, and admits that occasional 
marbles are fished up from the Tiber when spiles for 
bridges are driven down. Only five or six years ago a 
peasant gardener in the environs of Rome, digging lower 
than usual, came upon burial-urns of the precious met- 


als, and was made fabulously rich in a moment. Forth- 
with the Italian Parliament passed a law appropriating 
to the government all such relics of the former splendor 
of the Eternal City, and awarding to the discoverer 
only compensation for the labor expended in digging. 
This, of course, discouraged further search. At present, 
under pretense of deepening the Tiber, the government 
itself is doing a very small amount of work under a 
very large appropriation. But if the Italian government 
would only sublet the whole business to a syndicate of 
Yankee capitalists from the Black Hills the world would 
soon find whether Alaric filled the Tiber with Grecian 
marbles of the age of Pericles and Praxitiles, or whether 
he now lies buried in golden curios and _ bric-a-brac 
under the babbling eddies of the brook in Calabria. 





The Sword Blades of Japan.........++++ ENE BR occcesccsccs The Collector 

There is at the Art House, New York, a cabinet of 
Japanese swords and swordguards which would be an 
accession of precious note to any museum. Very few 
people, indeed, I imagine, have even the ghost of an 
idea of the art expended on these weapons. They may, 
and doubtless do, appreciate the beauty of the guards, 
handles, and sheaths, but who thinks of the blade itself ? 
A piece of steel, made to cut—that is all. But how 
made, or by what exquisite lost art of the Oriental 
armorer? Egerton Bridges tells us of a blade composed 
of 4,194,304 layers of steel, and polished so that the 
finest European polishing pastes will only serve to scratch 
it. The Japanese armorer fabricated’a sword as if it 
were a sacred thing—as indeed it was, in his eyes. He 
forged the metal tenderly, with special tools for every 
stage of the operation. He tempered it by processes as 
secret with him as the confidences of the gods. He had 
his methods of securing in the metal most marvelous in- 
flections of color, and of producing markings from an 
imitation of which the most expert European smith 
would recoil in despair. Strange legends are told of 
these old Japanese armorers. Masa-mune, the gentle 
smith of the fourteenth century, could let fall a hair or 
the hard-skinned adzuki bean across the edge of one of his 
swords and either would be split in two; or, like Regin, 
he would stand the weapon upright in a little stream of 
water and let the current carry down a scrap of paper 
which, as it touched the edge, would float in halves. 

On the other hand, the fierce Mura-masa forged his 
swords to the cry of “ Tenka taira!” (War to men!) and 
quenched each one in the warm blood of a fresh human 
victim, and so inspired the bright steel with an endless 
thirst which caused it to cleave iron like bronze, and 
bronze like a melon, in search of human life; and if left 
toe long in its scabbard, to possess its wearer with a 
fierce desire to kill; and if drawn only for display, to 
gash the fingers of him who held it, be he never so care- 
ful. So terrible was the slaughter effected by these 
semi-human blades that their use was prohibited by one 
of the Tokugawa Shoguns, and thereafter they were con- 
signed to grim repose in sullen discontent in the sword 
rack. Minor smiths were content to pile up copper 
coins and display an edge unruffled after cleaving the 
stack, or to cut through a half-inch copper bar. But 
the great masters smiled at such tests. The same blade 
which, in their case, could split a hair or divide a silken 
scarf which the gentle breeze wafted against it, could 
also slice the iron and bronze like cheese. The sword 
has given way in Japan now to the era of the rifle. 
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FACTS AND FIGURES: THE LITTLE ENCYCLOPAEDIA 





-An error of a thousandth part of a second in an 
astronomical calculation would mean an error of 
200,000,000,000 miles in the distance of a star. 


An artificial cotton, said to be much cheaper than 
the natural, is reported from France. It is made from 
the wood of the pine, spruce or larch, which is defibrated 
and then disintegrated and bleached with a hot solution 
of bi-sulphite of soda and chloride of lime. The result- 
ing pure cellulose is treated with chloride of zinc, castor 
oil and gelatine, and the paste is passed through a per- 
forated plate. This gives a thread, which is afterwards 
woven into a strong and very presentable fabric. 


It is seriously proposed to purify the Thames by 
importing crocodiles to act as river scavengers. 

The creature most tenacious of life is the common 
sea polyp. One may be cut in two, and two creatures 
are the result. One may be slit lengthwise into half-a- 
dozen sections, making as many animals. They may 
be turned inside out and enjoy themselves just as well 
as before; if two be divided and placed end to end, the 
result will be a monster having a head at each end. 


A new form cf phonograph recently described before 
the Berlin Electro-Chemical Society by Herr A. Koel- 
tzow records on a cylinder made of a kind of hard soap. 
Each cylinder costs only about seventy-five cents and 
can be used for 250,000 words, owing to a device for 
removing a thin layer from the surface when it has 
been covered. Thus the cost does not exceed that of the 
paper required to write an equal number of words. 


Some idea of the heart’s enormous power may be 
gained from a statement that it forces blood through 
the arteries at the average rate of twelve feet per second. 


The value of the electric light as a saver of time and 
money is strikingly illustrated in a return just made of 
the average time occupied by ships in passing through 
the Suez Canal. With the electric light the journey is 
accomplished in eight minutes under twenty hours. 
Without the light thirty-one hours and twenty-four 
minutes is the time usually required. 


Every American war-ship has an outfit of 150 flags. 


The only verse in the Bible that contains as many as 
twenty-five letters of the alphabet is this: “And I, even 
I, Artaxerxes, the king, do make a decree to all the 
treasurers which are beyond the river, that whatsoever 
Ezra, the priest, the scribe of the law of the God of 
Heaven shall require of you, it be done speedily.” 
—Ezra vii., 21. 


The eastern hemisphere, on which dwell ninety-two per 
cent. of the population of the world, has 170,792 miles 
of railroad, or forty-six per cent. of all the railroads. 


Twenty-four carat gold is all gold; 22-carat gold has 
22 parts of gold, 1 of silver, and 1 of copper; 18-carat 
gold has 18 parts of pure gold and 3 parts each of sil- 
ver and copper in its composition; 12-carat gold is half 
gold, the remainder being made up of 3% parts of sil- 
ver and 8% parts of copper. 

A rainmaker in India has an apparatus consisting of 
a rocket capable of rising to the height of a mile, con- 
taining a reservoir of ether. In its descent it opens a 


parachute, which causes it to come down slowly. The 
ether is thrown out in a fine spray, and its absorption of 
heat is said to lower the temperature about it sufficiently 
to condense the vapor and produce a limited shower. 


It is said that at this time there are twenty-two ex- 
sovereigns residing in different parts of Europe, none of 
them in the countries they once ruled. 


The vertebre of a snake are fitted together with a 
sort of ball and socket articulation, which, however, is 
capable of motion only from side to side. A snake 
moves by propelling himself on the points of the scales 
which, to him, answer the purpose of ribs. A snake 
does not climb a tree or bush by coiling around it, but 
by holding on with the points of its scales. A snake on 
a pane of plate glass is almost helpless. 


The 124 largest cities in the country show a steady, 
uniform decrease in the average size of the family. 


The latest theory concerning the cause of the aurora 
borealis has been deduced from a careful analysis of the 
light thrown through a spectroscope. This unique ex- 
periment clearly establishes the fact that it is caused by 
an electrical discharge among the particles of meteoric 
iron dust contained in the atmosphere. 


The statistics of life insurance shows that in the last 
twenty-five years the average of man’s life has increased 
five per cent, or two years, from 41.9 to 43.9 years. 


The reason why.red infuriates animals of the ox fam- 
ily is because red is the complementary color of green, 
and the eyes of cattle being long fixed on herbage while 
feeding, when they espy anything red it impresses their 
sight with greatly increased intensity. 

Edison is now at work with a plan to grease the sides 
of ships so that they will slip through the water more 
readily. He says the friction of salt water and its con- 
stituents is much more than is generally believed, and if 
he can only do what he is trying to do the Campania 
can go from New York to Liverpool in four days. 


According to the Society for the Prevention of Cruelty 
to Animals there has been but one mad dog in New 
York City for twenty-eight years. 


Dr. Wilks call attention to the clinical value of trans- 
verse furrows in the nails in relation to the existence of 
former attacks of illness. If this method of determining 
the past health of a subject be reliable, and it appears 
from some observations that have just been made by 
Dr. Patézon, of Vittel, to be so, such a means of diag- 
nosing may turn out of great service to army doctors 
and others who have to examine those whose employ- 
ment or location presents extra strain on the health. 


The maxim “ Murder will out” is disproved by sta- 
tistics. In the ten years ending with 1886 there was 
1,766 murders committed in England and Wales, and 
in 1,094 of these cases no trace of the criminal was 
ever found that led to his apprehension. 


The existence of the Colossus of Rhodes is considered 
by some historians extremely doubtful. There is no evi- 
dence that the ancients were able to cast pieces of metal 
of such size as must have entered into its composition. 
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Famous Decorations of Europe....Henry Haynie....8an Francisco Chronicle 

In the early part of last April Count Hoyos, Em- 
bassador of Austria-Hungary to the French Republic, 
gave to President Carnot, in the name of Emperor 
Francis Joseph, the insignia of the grand cross of the 
Order of Saint Etienne. The Count, accompanied by 
the secretaries of his embassy, all in official costume, 
went to the Elysée at 5.30 P. M., and on his arrival 
there the battalion of infantry on duty at the palace pre- 
sented arms and the drums were beaten. Count Hoyos 
was received at the bottom of the first steps by the 
officer of the day in full uniform and by the introducer 
of embassadors and his chief assistant of the protocle. 
Then he was conducted to one of the grand saloons on 
the first floor, where the President of the Republic 
awaited him in evening dress, surrounded by all the 
officers of his military household in full uniform. In 
acquitting himself of the mission with which his sover- 
eign had charged him Count Hoyos renewed to M. 
Carnot the assurance of the great satisfaction which his 
recent sojourn at Cap Martin had caused the Emperor, 
whereupon the President responded that he was glad his 
majesty had taken away an agreeable souvenir of his 
visit and of the welcome he had met with in France, 
and he begged the Count to be the interpreter of his 
sincere thanks to Francis Joseph. On his departure 
from the Elysée military honors were again rendered to 
the Embassador of Austria-Hungary. 

The order of St. Etienne was founded in 1764 by 
Empress Maria Theresa. It includes three classes, 
Grand Cross, Commander and Chevalier. The colors 
of the ribbon are three red bands and four green bands 
of the same width, and the decoration consists of a cross 
enameled in green, edged with gold, with a red shield 
bearing on a green monticule the crown of Hungary 
surmounted by a patriarchal white cross surrounded 
with this device: “ Publicum meritorum praemium.” 
(Public recompense for services.) On the two sides of 
the cross are the initials M. T. (Maria Theresa), and on 
the under side of the shield, which is enameled in white, 
are the syllables Sto. St. Ri. Ap., which signify Sancto 
Stephano, regi apostolico. In State ceremonies the 
grand crosses of the order of Saint-Etienne are dressed 
in a special costume and wear the decoration suspended 
from a gold collar, on which are seen alternately the 
letters M. T., the Hungarian crown and the letters S. S. 
(Sancto Stephano). On the medallion from which the 
cross is suspended are these words: “ Stringent amore.” 
When MacMahon died there was no longer any French- 
man living who was grand cross of Saint Etienne. 

By thus decorating President Carnot with it the Em- 
peror of Austria has made a more significant act than is 
customary in official politeness of this nature exchanged 
between heads of State. He chose the very day on 
which he had an interview with William II. at Abbazia. 
It was a clear way of saying to France that he was 
plotting nothing against her, and in this manifestation 
of sentiments Francis Joseph appears to be inspired by 
the example of the Czar, who sent his brother to make 
a visit to the President of the Republic at the precise 
hour that he met the German Emperor. In both cir- 
cumstances the desire tu reassure France against any 


exaggerated interpretation is evident. When one knows 
the importance attached by sovereigns to the least 
shadow of diplomatic etiquette, when it is a question of 
international relations, he appreciates this incident at its 
exact value. This order of Saint Etienne is one of the 
most illustrious of the Old World and was founded by 
Maria Theresa in honor of the first King of Hungary. 
What is curious in President Carnot’s case is that the 
statutes of the order impose as a first condition the 
obligation to be noble, not only for a short time and by 
the will of a monarch, but noble from an early date. It 
is, therefore, only the old Aristocracy who can pretend 
to this distinction, and for the grand crosses and the 
commanders these proofs of nobility must go back four 
generations. The obstacle was overturned for the Presi- 
dent of the French Republic, but all the same that 
Carnot who voted the death of Louis XVI. and who 
sent Marie Antoinette, Archduchess of Austria, to the 
scaffold, the organizer of the victory at the Committee 
of. Public Safety, did not imagine that his grandson 
would receive the grand cross of the very noble order 
of Saint Etienne. . 

After the Golden Fleece the Saint Etienne is the 
most important of those disposed of by the Austrian 
Emperor, and he possesses a long list of them. It is 
one of those which has been the least spread through 
Europe, where the abuse has much diminished the 
value of distinctions based on human vanity. At the 
time when the monarchy of Charles Quint broke, Aus- 
tria and Spain both claimed the distinction of preserving 
the famous decoration of the Golden Fleece, but not 
being able to agree on the subject the Governments of 
Madrid and Vienna ended by both keeping an order 
which neither would consent to abandon. Despite this 
duality the Golden Fleece has remained exceedingly 
rare, especially when given by Spain, because the num- 
ber of chevaliers is limited. Down there one of the 
titulars must die before his collar can be given to 
another. It is said that during the reign of Louis Phil- 
lipe, which was a long political duel between Guizot 
and Thiers, the latter was grieved to see his rival re- 
ceive the little gold sheep after the conclusion of the 
marriage of the Duke de Montpensier to a sister of 
Queen Isabella. Long after this, having become Presi- 
dent of the Republic, Thiers still felt this little incident, 
and he was very happy when the Spanish Embassador 
brought him the Golden Fleece. 

The English Order of the Garter places the one who 
obtains it among the great people of the earth, while 
that of the Bath designates him as occupying a truly 
eminent place in society. The Order of the Garter 
dates from 1350, more than 540 years, which is a good 
age. Men wear the Order of the Garter attached to 
the leg, but Queen Victoria puts it on her corsage as an 
ordinary decoration. Some writers have pretended that 
this order was established in memory of the battle of 
Crecy, where the English were victorious, because the 
King gave the signal for the combat by attaching a gar- 
ter to the end of his lance. 

The Order of the Bath is less illustrious. After the 
Crimean War, when French and English soldiers fought 
side by side, it was not rare to see a French General or 
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Admiral of note with this decoration. The ribbon, 
which is red, is not attached to the neck, like the cravat 
of the Legion of Honor. It passes under the epaulets 
and then comes over the bust, which makes a fine effect. 
Historians speak of the Order of the Bath for the first 
time in 1392, at the occasion of the coronation of 
Henry IV. of England, which leads us to suppose that 
it was then created. There is probably some mystic 
idea under this name, doubtless the symbol of a purifi- 
cation imposed during the Middle Ages on the new 
chevalier. It has also been said to have been in mem- 
ory of the companion of Henry IV., who, having passed 
the night preceding his coronation with him in a reli- 
gious watch, in conformity with the customs of the time, 
bathed in the river in the morning. However that may 
be, the sovereigns of England were, for many years, in 
the habit of making Chevaliers of the Bath on all solemn 
occasions of their lives. But the order had fallen into 
disuse when George I. reorganized it in 1725. Since 
coming to the throne Queen Victoria has given it a new 
consecration, and at present it possesses considerable 
prestige, not only in England, but in all Europe. 

In Germany there are ten orders of chivalry and merit 
at the disposal of the sovereign for the reward of espe- 
cial services rendered to the crown, to letters, arts and 
sciences, and to humanity at large by his subjects, as 
well as by foreigners, exclusive of the Louisa order for 
ladies, founded by Frederick William III. in honor of 
his Queen, the great-grandmother of the present Em- 
peror. The highest in rank of all German orders is 
that of the Black Eagle, created by the first King of 
Prussia, and though but a parvenu among the great 
orders of chivalry, as far as mere antiquity is con- 
cerned, it ranks with the Legion of Honor of France, 
the Garter of England, the Saints Maurice and Lazare 
of Italy, the Saint Andrew of Russia, and the Golden 
Fleece of Spain and Austria. 

The Red Eagle, next in dignity to its black mate, 
came to Prussia from Anspach-Bayreuth, and it is 
lavishly bestowed. The Order of Merit is eagerly 
longed for by soldiers, writers, artists, and men of sci- 
ence. It has but one class, and was originally founded 
by Frederick III. The Order of the Iron Cross, created 
in 1813 to commemorate the war of emancipation, is 
only bestowed for service against France. 

None of these orders has the world-wide reputation 
of the Legion of Honor, which is not yet a hundred 
years old. This is because France has broken with past 
customs in having a unique decoration to honor all 
kinds of merits, and to distinguish a man whatever be 
his social position. Although it has, at rare intervals, 
been attached to breasts little worthy of distinction, 
the Cross of the Legion of Honor holds a place in 
the sentiments of the people because it has been given 
to workingmen and soldiers as well as to functionaries 
and officers. It is a decoration of equality; and as 
equality is the passion of France, she honors, in this bit 
of red ribbon, homage rendered to ideas of equality. 
The jewel is of massive chased gold; it is composed of 
two rows of consular fasces separated by stars, and be- 
tween which run seventeen different emblems, inclosed 
in crowns of oak and laurel leaves, and representing the 
sciences, arts, agriculture, commerce, industry, etc., and 
these emblems are themselves separated from each other 
by the letters H. P. (Honneur and Patrie) interlaced. 
The ensemble forms a collar, the two inferior extremities 


of which join on a double crown of oak, laurel and 
palms, containing in the center the monogram R. F. 
To the double crown is attached the regular cross of the 
order. It should be used by the chief executive of the 
State at all grand ceremonies and must be transmitted 
to his successor. . 

Only M. Thiers and Marshal MacMahon ever wore 
it at official receptions, however. M. Grévy put it in his 
safe, and appropos of this a member of the council of 
the order relates an amusing anecdote. The day when 
General Faidherbe wished to give the collar to M. Car- 
not, who had just been elected to the Presidency of the 
Republic, and who, consequently, became grand master 
of the order, the insignia was sought for at the Elysée 
by Colonel Brugere, but it was impossible to find it. 
General Faidherbe went personally to Grévy and 
begged him to give up the collar in question, but 
the latter did not understand it thus, and pretended that 
it had been given to him and that it was therefore really 
his property. The grand chancellor insisted, but with- 
out success, so the council of the order met, and one of 
Grévy’s intimate friends was sent to him and he suc- 
ceeded in getting it. But it was not until after three 
days of parleying that Grévy decided, regretfully, to give 
up the collar. This insignia is now at the Elysée, but 
M. Carnot rarely wore it, finding it, they say, somewhat 
awkward to wear on a black suit of clothes. The use 
of grand cordons is almost as old as the orders of chiv- 
alry themselves, for most of them have, as a sign of dis- 
tinction of the highest grade, collars or cordons, which 
are worn around the neck, or on the breast. 





The World's Money....... How it is Distributed. ...... Harper's Young People 

Almost every city in the United States has one or 
more residents who are said to have a million or more 
dollars. In New York are several men each of whom 
is believed to possess a fortune of from fifty to one 
hundred million dollars. This does not mean that 
these fortunate persons have that amount of cash. 
The world’s money is a very small part of its wealth. 
Money is, in fact, only a convenient method of 
exchanging things that you do not want much for 
things that you want more. Thus work or wheat or 
coal or fish or the skins of animals may be exchanged 
for money at one place, and the money exchanged for 
food or clothing or rent or pictures or books at another 
place, more easily than one sort of goods may be 
exchanged for another. Money in itself is worth no 
more than it will bring in useful or beautiful goods, and 
there are substitutes for money which are, in many 
cases, even more convenient than coins and bank-notes. 
These are drafts and checks on reliable banks, by means 
of which most of the large business transactions of this 
and other countries are conducted. Nevertheless, 
money to the average person represents actual wealth 
more nearly than any other thing, and for ordinary 
affairs of buying and selling money is the most conven- 
ient method of exchange. 

It is interesting to know that while the United States 
is one of the richest countries in the world, its stock of 
gold and silver money is not by any means so large as 
that of France, which has more metallic money than 
any other nation. The gold coins of the world 
are equal in value to $3,582,605,000, and the sil- 
ver coins to $4,042,700,000, while the paper money has 
a face value of $2,635,873,000. Of this vast amount 
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France has $800,000,000 worth of gold and $700,000,- 
ooo worth of silver; the United States $604,000,000 
worth of gold and $615,000,000 worth of silver, and 
Great Britain $550,000,000 of gold and $100,000,000 
of silver. Germany has $600,000,000 worth of gold 
coin and $211,000,000 warth of silver, while Russia, 
with a much larger population, has $250,000,000 worth 
of gold and $60,000,000 worth of silver coin. She has, 
however, $500,000,000 worth of paper money, while 
South America keeps in circulation $600,000,000 worth; 
the United States, $412,000,000; Austria, $260,000,- 
000; Italy, $163,000,000; Germany, $107,000,000 ; 
France, $81,000,000, and Great Britain, $50,000,000. 
If the gold coins of the United States were divided into 
equal shares each person would have about nine dol- 
lars. Following the same plan, every Englishman, 
woman and child would have about fourteen and a half 
dollars, every German about twelve dollars, every Rus- 
sian about two and a quarter dollars, and every French- 
man about twenty dollars. The ratio for all kinds of 
money would still leave the Frenchman the richest man 
in the world, for if all the gold, silver and paper money 
in France were shared equally, he would have forty and 
a half dollars, while the citizen of the United States 
would have twenty-four and a half dollars, the residents 
of Austria, Belgium, and Holland a little more, the 
Englishman thirteen dollars and a half, and the Russian 
only seven dollars and sixteen cents. 





Marvels in Miniature Home Journal 

Ingenious patience with either one or several quills 
was shown by one Peter Bale, who filled a legal post. 
He devoted himself to the task of writing the Lord’s 
Prayer, the Creed, the Commandments, two prayers, his 
nameand office, and the date of the month, year, andreign 
in such minute characters that the paper was inclosed 
in a ring which, at an audience, he solemnly presented 
to the Virgin Queen. Some unknown ancient is, how- 
ever, said by Pliny to have far surpassed Peter Bale in 
this line, having written the Iliad in so small a compass 
as to be contained in a nutshell. The pen and the 
cherry stone may fairly be considered as the most gen- 
eral factors in miniature marvels. Of the former one 
might instance many more examples. The curious 
thing is that most of these were effected, long before 
the ubiquitous steel pen, with quills. True it is that 
pen-mending, with the most exquisite skill, was a last- 
century indispensable of the tutor, and that quills ranged 
from swans to crows in fineness. Yet most moderns 
find the quill only adapted for large and “splashy” 
writing. Probably using them for minute multitudinous 
caligraphy is a lost art. The carving of cherry stones 
has been a favorite diversion of many who possessed 
skill, patience and perseverance. Of mental cherry 
stone carving there has been much, and probably the 
Rape of the Lock will always remain as the most 
complete and admirable specimen. 

The attention of the Londoners in 1745 was given to 
a half cherry stone containing a wonderful collection 
in miniature, and the elaboration of which must indeed 
have pointed a moral for those inculcating the value 
of time. It comprised a table and chairs, three human 
figures, plates, dishes, spoons, a looking-glass, and 
knives and forks. Be it remembered that not a whole 


but a half cherry stone contained all these items. Some 
quarter of a century later the Exeter Exchange rivalled 
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this display in a most elaborate construction, which, it 
is said, required the space of twenty years for its com- 
pletion. It showed a country-house, garden, temples 
and cascades, with over a hundred human figures mov- 
ing at different building operations, while in the park 
were running deer and three carriages and horses, all 
in motion. The whole of these animate and inanimate 
figures were inclosed in a space which was only four 
feet and a half square. All the operations of a builder 
were duly represented, none of the figures either on 
this or in the pleasure-seeking part of the spectacle 
being more than two inches high. This performance 
may be classed with those elaborate automata, one of 
the most minute yet effective of which was a tiny car- 
riage and six horses, which, for the amusement of Louis 
XV., careered round a table, at certain points the pages 
opening the doors and a lady im full dress emerging 
from the carriage. 

Of the simpler kind of “ reductio ad minimum ” may 
be instanced the nest of ivory balls. China originated 
the fashion; nowhere else has the thing been done with 
such delicacy of hand, except possibly in Japan. One 
solid ivory ball is first peeled, as it were, in orange fash- 
ion, leaving exquisite miniature carved work, through 
which the inner globe is seen; this is treated similarly, 
and so on down to the tiny innermost ball, each of these 
being loose within the other. The skill and patience 
required quite equal those needed for more ambitious 
performances, either mental or manual. Ball within 
ball suggests wheel within wheel, and tiniest watches 
have long been popular instances of the infinitely labor- 
ious little. In Queen Elizabeth’s reign an ingenious 
artificer made a chain and collar worn by a flea. 

The pencil, as well as the pen and graver, has been 
made use of in the elaboration of ingenious minuteness. 
Matthew Buckinger, that extraordinary man who, with- 
out hands or feet, being indeed an amorphous trunk, was 
a turner, carver, billiard-player, caligraphist, and painter. 
Among his triumphs were minutest inscriptions with the 
pen in the curls of miniature wigs of portraits with the 
camel’s-hair pencil. There is on record an account of 
a landscape, if we remember rightly, by a Dutch artist, 
correct in all its details as seen by a magnifying glass, 
but so minute as to be covered by the wing of a fly. 

There is a tradition that Charles I. had among his 
curiosities a peppercorn which contained a set of chess- 
men. A love “rondeau” written on the thumb-nail 
after the two last specimens becomes in comparison com- 
monplace. Marvels have been achieved with fine cam- 
bric needles in boring them from end to end and en- 
graving them, as the needle presented to Queen Vic- 
toria which bears all the hieroglyphics of the Obelisk. 





The Stamp-Collecting Craze Fortnightly Review 

It would be as difficult to measure clouds as to satis- 
factorily explain the widespread passion for collecting 
postage-stamps. To an outsider, the most curious thing 
in connection with it is that it increases as time goes on. 
There are at least two thousand stamp dealers in Eu- 
rope, and the number of people who make a living 
directly out of this eccentric calling runs well into five 
figures. In London last season no less than from 
415,000 to £20,000 worth of stamps were sold under 
the hammer by three or four auctioneers. One dealer 
retired after having accumulated, it is said, the very re- 
spectable fortune of £50,000. The “trade” in Lon- 




















don is represented by nearly a dozen journals, and its 
literature could only be indicated by a portly volume of 
bibliography. The composition of the Philatelic Society 
of London is interesting, for among its members are 
many eminent and distinguished men (to say nothing of 
four ladies) whom the general public would little sus- 
pect of a weakness for such unconsidered trifles as 
stamps. The President and Vice-President respectively 
are the Duke of Saxe-Coburg-Gotha and the Duke of 
York. Its list of ordinary members includes one prince, 
two earls, a whole host of army and navy officers of 
various ranks, and the remainder is chiefly made up of 
“ Esquires.” In the autumn of 1892, Mr. Castle, the 
editor of The London Philatelist (the official organ of 
the society), issued to 116 members of the society re- 
siding in Great Britain a series of queries concerning 
their particular cdllections, and from the tabulated re- 
plies we glean that the number of stamps in the posses- 
sion of the 109 who replied to the circular amounted 
to over 825,000. The value of one collection was 
placed at £10,000, a second at £6,000, two at £5,000, 
two at £4,000, eight at amounts varying from £1,200 
to £ 3,000 each, andten at £1,000 each. The estimated 
value of the collections of members of the society resi- 
dent out of Great Britain is placed at £100,000, a total 
which cannot include the enormous collection of Herr 
Philip von Ferrary, of Paris, which in itself is certainly 
not worth less than £100,000. These figures do not 
take any account of the stocks of dealers, for only 
private collectors are admitted members of the Philatelic 
Society. Can stamps be regarded as trifles light as air 
after such appalling figures ? 

Herr von Ferrary’s collection above mentioned is ab- 
solutely unique, and by the side of it every other fades 
into insignificance. This gentleman purchases, at any 
price, examples of which he has no specimens, and has 
had for years two specialists devoted to the custodian- 
ship of his collection, at salaries of £400 a year. 
Another Parisian collector is said to possess over a 
million stamps preserved in a hundred and thirty richly 
bound volumes. The Tapling collection, valued at 
£60,000, and now in the British Museum, is supposed 
to rank second to that of Herr von Ferrary. The Czar 
of Russia has a very fine collection, valued at about 
£30,000, and takes a very personal interest in his 
stamps, particularly those of Asiatic issue. The Prince 
of Wales, as well as his brother and son already men- 
tioned, has a good collection. Her Majesty also has a 
good collection; one of the greatest rarities of it is an 
example of the first Garfield issue of the United States. 

There are about a dozen stamps whose rarity has 
achieved for them a fame which would certainly be 
denied on any other score. That this number should 
be actually worth, in the open market, £2,000, is a fact 
which almost takes one’s breath away. Curiously 
enough, not one of these items is a thing of beauty; on 
the contrary, they are almost as ugly and inartistic as it 
is possible for such things to be—and that is saying a 
good deal. The nominal value of these at the time of 
issue would be about half a crown. A poor book col- 
lector may be pardoned for fancying what magnificent 
additions he could make to his shelves with this money 
—to say nothing of having his library in a garden, like 
the late Professor Solly! A big, in fact the biggest, 
slice in this total of £2,000 is swallowed up in the pur- 
chase of two unlovely stamps, the 1d. and 2d. “ Post- 
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office, Mauritius,” of the first issue, which appeared in 
September, 1847. It is probable that not more than 
eight sets of these stamps are in existence, and in only 
two or three cases do they occur together. The last 
pair sold were first acquired by Madame Dubois, of 
Bordeaux, having been found in a merchant's office 
there. This lady sold them in 1867 to M. E. Lalanne, 
who, in his turn, recently disposed of his collection (in- 
cluding this pair) for 60,000 francs to M. Piet Latu- 
derie, a well-known French collector, and from whom 
Messrs. Stanley Gibbons & Co. purchased the two 
Mauritius for the record price of £680 for an English 
collector, who apparently has more money than he can 
conveniently spend. The Mauritius are not by any 
means the rarest stamps in the world, for there are sev- 
eral of which only one copy exists. A rarer stamp is 
the 2 cents, rose, of the first or 1850 issue of British 
Guiana, of which only six are known—and as three of 
these are in the British Museum they are beyond the 
reach of the private buyer. This stamp is quite the 
most clumsy one ever issued, resembling a careless post- 
mark more than anything else. The 1856 issues of the 
same place are also exceedingly rare, and each is worth 
nearly £100, whilst an error of this issue, the 1 cent, 
on crimson paper, has been valued at £250. The first 
issue of the French Island of Réunion is rare from an 
adventitious circumstance: the stock was nearly entirely 
consumed by philatelic white ants within a few days of 
having been printed, and the market value of the pair, 
15 and go centimes, is about £100. The earliest 
issues, 2, 5, and 13 cents (all blue), of the Sandwich or 
Hawaiian Islands, 1851, are also among the rarest 
stamps, and are, in fact, practicably unobtainable; if an 
example of the 2-cent issue came into the market it 
would realize probably not less than £200. In con- 
nection with these Hawaiian stamps it may be men- 
tioned that they were set from types with an ornamental 
border, the value occupying the centre. They were 
struck off ‘‘ from time to time as required, and printed 
on any kind of paper that happened to be in the market. 
The resu:t was that there were a great number of slight 
variations in the minutiz of paper and shade of color, 
which are all-important to the genuine philatelist.” The 
Hawaiian Government has for along time manufactured 
and reprinted stamps solely for collectors, “ the result of 
which is that the postal surplus, which was ‘ nil’ before 
the reprinting era, now averages £40,000 per annum.” 
The ugliest stamp in the world, the first issue of 
Moldavia, fetches very high figures in the market. In 
1873 the three stamps of this issue were to be had for 
the total of 3s. 3d.—they would now realize perhaps 
4150; one example alone sold at auction three years 
ago for £49, and is now valued at £70. The 10 
centavos, green, of Bolivar, 1863, the smallest stamp in 
existence, is now worth £8 to £10; twenty years ago 
this could have been had for 2s. 6d. Certain Cape of 
Good Hope stamps are much sought after and are ap- 
praised at fancy prices by collectors. Several of these 
owe their popularity to the carelessness of the printer. 
In the 1861 issue of provisionals of the triangular 
stamp, a 4d. block was accidentally inserted instead of 
the 1d.; used it is now valued at about £30, unused it 
sells readily for £150; twenty years ago this stamp was 
to be had at 3s. each, and probably then found fewer 
buyers at that price than at the present prohibitive one. 
This investment might certainly be considered good. 
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THE SONNET: A CLUSTER OF BRILLIANTS 





The Eagles of Tiberius...Eugene Lee-Hamilton...S8onnets of Wingless Hours 

They say at Capri that Tiberius bound 
His slaves to eagles, when he had them flung 
In the abysses, from the rocks that hung 

Beetling above the sea and the sea’s sound. 

Slowly the eagle, struggling round and round 
With the gagged slave that from his talons clung, 
Sank through the air, to which he fiercely swung, 

Until the sea caught both, and both were drowned. 

O eagle of the spirit, hold thy own ; 

Work thy great wings and grapple to the sky. 

Let not the shackled body drag thee down 
Into that stagnant sea where by and by 

The ethereal and the clayey both must drown, 
Bound by a link which neither can untie ! 


November......... Dreary Days of Gray........+ Cornhill Magazine 


November—and the world of shades is here ! 

The sun hangs like a wafer in the sky, 

Shorn of his feeblest beams; no majesty 
The clouds wear, but all blanched with shapeless fear 
Trail on the earth; the ploughboy ploughing near 

Moves insubstantial, scarce less shadowy 

Than the curled mist his breath makes; while the lea 
Looms half a green blot, half a vaporous smear. 
And lo, what forms are these beside the streams 

That bend and shudder like to joyless ghosts ? 

Can they be trees stripped bare that only sigh 

As the bleak wind sweeps through them, or do hosts 
Of phantoms wail, anguished by fitful gleams 

From life far-off, golden with memory ? 


History.....+++. William Watson......... Poems (Macmillan & Co.) 
Here, peradventure, in this mirror glassed, 
Who gazes long and well at times beholds 
Some sunken feature of the mummied Past, 
But oftener only the embroidered folds 
And soiled magnificence of her rent robe 
Whose tattered skirts are ruined dynasties 
That sweep the dust of zons in our eyes 
And with their trailing pride cumber the globe. 
For lo! the high, imperial Past is dead: 
The air is full of its dissolvéd bones; 
Invincible armies long since vanquishéd, 
Kings that remember not their awful thrones, 
Powerless potentates and foolish sages, 
Impeded the slow steps of the pompous ages. 


Outward Bound...... Thomas Bailey Aldrich...... Pall Mall Magazine 


I leave behind me the elm-shadowed square 

And carven portals of the silent street, 

And wander on with listless, vagrant feet 
Through seaward-leading alleys, till the air 
Smells of the sea, and straightway then the care 

Slips from my heart, and life once more is sweet. 

At the lane’s ending lie the white-winged fleet. 
O restless Fancy, whither wouldst thou fare ? 
Here are brave pinions that shall take thee far— 

Gaunt hulks of Norway ; ships of red Ceylon ; 

Slim-masted lovers of the blue Azores ! 

’Tis but an instant hence to Zanzibar, 
Or to the regions of the Midnight Sun ; 
Ionian Isles are thine, and all the fairy shores ! 


Judas the Second. .Francis Saltus Saltus..The Bayadere (Putnam) 
His Christ came unto him, and from the pain 
And dismal sloughs of misery and care 
Raised him with friendship saintly and most rare, 
Saying, ‘‘Be thou my friend, my friend remain.” 
His Christ did more: He let his hand attain 
Honors he dared not humbly beg in prayer; 
His sinful past in mercy he did spare, 
And to uplift him to a throne did deign ! 
Then, with the liberal laurels on his brows, 
The gift of one immortal, noble heart, 
Who made irradiant his disgraceful lot, 
He, the traitor to his country and his vows, 
Betrayed that Master with a devil’s art ; 
And hell doth know him now as Bernadotte / 


Indian Summer....Archibald Lampman....Scribner’s Magazine 
The old gray year is near his term in sooth, 
And now with backward eye and soft-laid palm 
Awakens to a golden dream of youth, 
A second childhood, lovely and most calm ; 
And the smooth hour about his misty head 
An awning of enchanted splendor weaves 
Of maples amber, purple, and rose-red, [leaves. 
And drooped-limbed elms down-dropping golden 
With still half-fallen lids he sits and dreams 
Far in a hollow of the sunlit wood, 
Lulled with the murmur of thin-threading streams, 
Nor sees the polar armies overflood 
The darkening barriers of the hills, nor hears 
The north wind ringing with a thousand spears. 


Art....Louis A. Robertson....San Francisco Chronicle 
Thou breathest on the cold, insensate stone, 
And lo! it throbs with immortality ; 
The canvas, with thy conjuring pigments strown, 
Glows with a beauty that will never die ; 
The deepest fountains of the heart run dry 
When o’er the trembling strings thy hand is thrown ; 
And when we hear thy tongue’s rich sorcery 
We know not why we laugh, or weep, or moan. 
We know not why, nor do we care to know 
Where rise the waters of that mystic stream 
Whose current bears us onward in its flow, 
Till far away upon emotion’s sea 
The captive senses float as in a dream— 
Waifs on the golden tide of ecstasy. 


Nero's Sand. .Eugene Lee-Hamilton..Sonnets of the Wingless Hours (Stockh, 

Once, under Nero, there was lack of bread 
In mighty Rome; and eyes were strained to meet 
The ships from Egypt, laden with the wheat 

With which the Mistress of the World was fed. 

But- when at last, with every swelled sail spread 
They hove in sight, there ran from street to street 
A sudden rumor that the longed-for fleet 

Brought sand for Nero’s circuses instead. 

So Fate misfreights the vessel of our lives, 

Which might have carried grain of very gold, 

And fills it to the water-mark with sand ; 

And Folly’s breezes helping, it arrives 
Safely in port, where Death unloads the hold, 

And all the cheated angels round it stand. 
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Smoking in Hawaii......... Charles Warren Stoddard.......... Lazy Letters 

The other day I called on old Paahad. We were sitting 
in an arbor of castor-beans when the venerable savage 
asked me for a smoke. Alas, for the depravity of this 
people, I took the cigarette from between my lips and 
inserted it in the cavity which he still uses as a mouth. 
The aperture closed about the pernicious weed like a 
sack gathered up with a cord. Then he drew mightily 
again and again and again. His cheeks fell in. I 
began to fear that his suction, though audible, was de- 
fective, and that he was not able to fetch even a thread 
of smoke from the delicate wisp of paper that was grad- 
ually sinking into-his face. But with wonderful energy 
he still worked at it; and, at last, taking the live coal 
from his lips, he quenched it between his thumb and 
finger as deliberately as if it had been a pellet of chalk. 
Then, and not till then, did he begin to smoke; but, 
having once begun, it was indeed he who was smoking. 
Dense volumes of vapor welled up out of the depths of 
him. He was oozing at every pore. Thick clouds ob- 
scured him. Like a frightful example of spontaneous 
combustion, he faded away before my very eyes. Then 
out of this pillar of cloud came a faint voice. Was it a 
voice of warning or exhortation? No, it was not the 
advice so freely offered by those who cannot smoke to 
them who can. On the contrary, it was a heartfelt 
“‘ Aloha,” wafted to me from another country and an- 
other age, as it were; for Paahad smoked his first pipe- 
ful with his old friend, Captain Cook, and he was at 
that moment flourishing like the bay-tree in the one hun- 
dred and twelfth year of his age. 

AsI grasped his hand at parting it was with inexpres- 
sible anguish that I realized how, in my possible three- 
score years and ten, though I were to smoke like a fur- 
nace night and day, I could never hope to rival this 
human volcano. So I turned sadly from him, and 
left him sitting in his bean arbor, belching at inter- 
vals a pale blue vapory ring or two, and smiling 
gently to himself, down by the rice-paddy overlooking 
the haunts of the dreamy squid. 





Sunset in Big Beaver Valley....An Evening Picture..... Pittsburg Dispatch 

If the late S. S. Cox had been living and had been 
anywhere along the Big Beaver Valley, in Lawrence 
county, Pa., on a recent evening, his soul would have 
revelled in the glory of a sunset such as comes seldom 
in a lifetime. It had been raining more than an hour 
with a considerable electrical display, and for some time 
a peculiar shade of blueish green tinted the rain cloud 
off to the west. At length the rain ceased, all but a 
few straggling drops, but a thin film of nimbus clouds 
still lay on the sky, and over this the lightning still zig- 
zagged and the thunder had the sound of dry boards 
rolling over each other. 

A rift along the western horizon opened, and for the 
half-hour preceding eight o’clock p.m. the sky was 
beyond the skill of all the brushes that painters ever 
wielded on the earth. The storm cloud still lay from 
the zenith to the horizon in the east, a huge rainbow, a 
complete half circle, spanned the sky, but the burnish- 
ing of the entire dome, the lavish display of intense 
coloring, was a sight to see. 


So pronounced was the display of nearly all the 
colors that, if an artist were to make such an expression 
on canvas, he would at once be accused of exaggera- 
tion. There were crags and cliffs, mountains and pla- 
teaus, all done in changing gold, and there were glow- 
ing apparitions as of huge and uncouth monsters in the 
curious outlines of the clouds. It was as if the streams 
of Pactolus had flooded the heavens and over all had 
drifted their glittering dust. There was just the humid 
condition of the air, just the angle to the observer and 
the amount of sunlight, just the background in the east 
and the vapory strata overhead—all the happy com- 
bination of conditions to produce that rare glory of 
tinting and shading, shedding a radiance on earth and 
sky, such as probably gave man his first conception of 
the supernal shores. 

In the horizontal movement of the clouds the colors 
slowly changed, while the few falling drops still held 
the prismatic arch, and at one stage there was a regu- 
larity of resplendent lines, as if the aurora had crept in 
and added its magnetic darts to the display. But with 
the receding sun the glowing panorama began to fade, 
here and there the garb for the gala occasion was laid 
aside, the clouds grew commonplace, the grotesque 
creatures of the sky sought their lairs, the light died 
away, and all that was left of the gorgeous sunset was 
a bewilderingly beautiful memory. 





The Southern Cross.......... Max O'Rell.......... John Bull & Co. (Webster) 

Nine days’ good steaming, and we ought to reach the 
Samoan Islands; but in the interval we pass the equator 
(an important event), and we are to make acquaintance 
with the Southern Cross, the famous constellation we 
have heard so much about, and of which the Austra- 
lians are so proud that they have transferred*it to their 
coat of arms—a magnificent cross, they say that illu- 
minates the southern hemisphere. At last, then, we were 
going to see it for ourselves—this Southern Cross. We 
counted the days, and every evening, on turning in, we 
said to each other, “‘ Three days more; two days more,” 
and, at last, “ It is to-morrow that we are to behold this 
marvel.” I really believe that we lay awake that night 
thinking of it. Truth to tell, an Englishman on board, 
who had been round the world several times, had said 
to me, “ The Southern Cross? Yes, it is not bad.” But 
there are Englishmen whom nothing can move to enthu- 
siasm, and who will exclaim, in front of Vesuvius in 
eruption, “ Yes, it isn’t bad,” as if they were looking at 
the belching chimneys of Birmingham. I had been led 
to expeci a grand sight, and a grand sight I expected. 

On the 11th of April, 1892 (such dates are epochs in 
one’s life), the captain said to us at breakfast, “ This 
evening at six o’clock the Southern Cross will be 
visible.” The day promised to be a superb one. Ah, 
with what impatience we awaited the evening! At last 
the sun descended to the horizon, and in a few minutes 
there was a perfectly clear firmament overhead. First, 
I went aft, to once more look on the Great Bear, and 
then rejoined the other passengers, who had taken up a 
post of observation on the bridge. I could see nothing 
remarkable. I strained my eyes almost out of their 
sockets. Still nothing. 
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Up came the captain. 

«‘ And this Southern Cross!” I exclaimed in ine 
“‘ where is it ?” 

“‘ Why, there it is,” replied the captain, stretching out 
his hand toward the horizon. 

“ But where ?” 

“Why, bless me, don’t you see it? Look there— 
where I am pointing. There is one star, that is the foot 
of the cross; there is another, that forms the head; then 
there are a third and fourth, forming the arms.” And 
then, pointing them out successively, he repeated, ‘‘ One, 
two, three, four.” Now, really, a fakir who had just 
heard that he would never see Vishnu, could scarcely 
pull such a long face as we did when we found out how 
hugely we had been taken in. 

Picture to yourself a cross (for across we must admit 
it to be) of the meagerest dimensions, formed by four 
stars, which are not of equal magnitude, and of which 
the fourth, the one that forms the right arm, is not even 
placed symmetrically! The Southern Cross must have 
been discovered and named by some patriotic zealot, 
who believed that he saw in this cross a sign that John 
Bull, the Christian “par excellence,” was destined to 
acquire and convert the Australian hemisphere. Of all 
the geese that pass for swans in the Colonies, the South- 
ern Cross is the biggest. I went to bed that night feel- 
ing very “sold” and throughout the eighteen months 
that I spent in the Colonies, I never could see the 
Southern Cross without shaking my fist at it. 





Japan's Seven Hells..... A Curious Hot Spring....8t. Louis Globe-Democrat 

Being out on the coast of Corea and Japan, looking 
for things curious, I secured from the natives intelligence 
of a remarkable place in the remote interior of an 
island belonging to Japan called Kieushu. The place 
is commonly called “ Seven Hells,” and, on account of 
its inaccessibility and remoteness, has seldom been 
visited by Americans or so much as referred to in print. 
I determined to visit this Japanese inferno, and having 
everything arranged I set out with provisions for a two 
weeks’ travel. The first few days were spent in asmall 
Japanese steamer crossing three or four inland seas, and 
winding around at least a thousand different islands to 
get in reach of the mainland that would lead me to the 
end of my journey. It may appear to be an exaggera- 
tion to speak of so many islands and seas, but when it 
is remembered that Japan alone has 4,000 islands and 
at least 100 different seas, it will not appear strange that 
I passed 1,000 islands in search of the one on which 
is the phenomenon. 

When I had got as far as I could go by water, there 
was nothing left for me but to try the crude mode of 
travel of the islanders for 100 miles or more. I hired a 
jinriksha and two coolies to pull me, and at once pro- 
ceeded. A whole day and night were spent in this 
funny vehicle until I came at last to mountains so steep 
that it was impossible for me to ride further. Then 
another change in my mode of travel was made. I 
hired a coolie and packhorse to carry my baggage, 


’ while “I took my foot in my hand and walked” for 


twenty miles over that rugged mountain. Once over 
the mountains I was almost in sight of the ‘‘Seven 
Hells.” An arm of another sea lashed up in a narrow 
neck. On every side stood gigantic mountains capped 
with snow, while below lay the beautiful valley. It 
seemed as if I might be entering Paradise. I walked a 


little further, and in a moment the earth resounded as 
if a thousand cannons were exploded beneath me. I 
had reached the “Seven Hells,” and all that had been 
told me of the place was fully demonstrated. 

Just a few yards from where I stood was the “ Boil- 
ing Sea.” A great smoke and steam arose like a cloud 
from the water, and upon examination I found that the 
sea of water was boiling and bubbling like a pot over a 
stove. The water was scalding hot, and would cook 
an egg intwo minutes. This boiling sea is considered 
sacred by the natives, and the Government had at one 
time to erect a fence around it to keep the people from 
pl»nging in. From the Boiling Sea a continual stream 
of hot water runs down through a village of about 300 
people, who are the most peculiar human beings outside 
of China. In the center of the village is a big round 
bath of hot water from the sea. In this bath from ten 
to twenty-five are constantly to be seen bathing. There 
are no screens or coverings, but men, women and chil- 
dren all bathe together in Adamic simplicity. I saw at 
one time nine women and ten men in the bath. 

About fifty steps away from this place is a ‘‘ sweat 
bath,” dedicated to one of their gods. An open shelter 
is built in the streets over a cavern in the earth which 
they say Buddha built for them. The excavation has a 
door to it similar to an old-fashioned sweet potato house 
that Southerners build to keep their potatoes from freez- 
ing in the winter. The door is about three feet square, 
and there is no way for either a person or the steam to 
escape except by this door. In the front were priests 
selling tickets for half a cent each, and six persons were 
admitted to the sweat bath at once. Just over the 
entrance stands an image of Buddha, with rice cakes, 
flowers and incense offerings. The people worshiped 
as they went in, while an old priest stood by telling the 
people whosoever bathed in faith should be cured of all 
maladies. The lame and crippled flocked around and 
listened with eagerness. The priest said that Buddha 
sent down his angel, who met an ancient priest and told 
him that he would write the name of Buddha on astone 
and cover it with earth and cause the mountains to 
gush out with hot water and flow over the name of 
Buddha for the healing of all diseased believers. 
“This,” said the priest, ‘‘is the place prepared by the 
great gods, and if you would be healed enter in and 
bathe.” It was amazing to notice the deluded men and 
women, in companies of six, go into the bath and stay 
until almost dead from suffocation, and come out drip- 
ping with perspiration and covered with straw. It 
seems that a stream from the Boiling Sea runs under 
the excavation, and inside is thrown a lot of straw on 
which these men and women spread themselves and 
stay until they fairly roast themselves alive. From this 
place they go to a hot shower bath, which consists of 
several large bamboo poles placed in a waterfall from. 
the hot sea, which fell about ten feet upon the bodies 
of the saints just from the sweat bath. From the 
shower bath they go to the fountain bath, where the 
course is completed. The entire process often takes 
several hours and is gone through with without clothing 
or towels of any kind. This keeps the streets alive with 
men and women walking here and there as naked as 
they were born into the world. 

Another peculiarity of this strange people is the way 
they cook and eat. Everything they do has some 
religious superstition connected with it, and their cook- 

















“THE WORLD OVER: PEN PICTURES OF TRAVEL 


ing and eating are not an exception. I am safe in say- 
ing that no people on earth cook like the people who 
live at the “ Seven Hells” on the Island of Kieushu, in 
the marvelous little nation of Japan. They have 
arranged to run the water from the Boiling Sea in small 
streams, about a foot under the surface of the earth, 
right in front of every man’s door. Over these streams 
are mud ovens built like a pot, with a lid over them. 





The Heather in Bloom.......... An English Picture......... London Speaker 
A cloudless day goes well enough with the long 
leagues of heather by the sea; but better is a day when 
the blithe wind buffets you if you stand at the cliff- 
edge, and the huge waves are shorn of their white crests 
and robed in mist. The sky is blue, indeed, and the 
sun shines warmly if you lie in shelter; but great white 
clouds pass overhead, darkening the sea sometimes, and 
sometimes shining, reflected, with a dull silvery lustre. 
There is salt in the clear air; and the cry of the sea 
gulls, blown along the wind, seems to come rather from 
the ghosts of birds long dead, and still haunting these 
beautiful wild regions, than from any that you can see. 

It is passing strange that people should be reconciled 
to the pursuit of common labors in the small gray towns 
that seem so near as one looks back from the waste- 
lands. Yet their deafness to the call of wind and sea, 
the invitation of the exquisite air, is all to the advantage 
of those who have heard. One needs to forget that 
there are any in the world beyond himself and Nature. 

Here is a test of friendship. They are our friends 
whom we can see acting, as if in the flesh, when we 
hear that they have done or suffered certain things. 
And if they are friends whom one knows truly, then 
these desolate regions by the sea are indeed chief of all 
our friends. If you should go out to-day from the lit- 
tle town, you would find not much,to give you pause 
on your way to the sea. It may bea late yellow-ham- 
mer would have its nest in a deep ditch, which by this 
time is surely thick with hemlock, meadow-sweet, and 
fluted fig-wort. On the hedges you would find stray 
poppies and big patches of trefoil, golden-yellow. The 
pinewood would smell sweetly, and you would lean 
over its white gate for the sake of the tall foxgloves 
standing stately in its open spaces, where the sunlight 
lies upon the fern. If you knew the country, it is not 
likely you would go directly for the sea. You would 
follow a small stream which runs in the valley behind 
the cliffs, until you had come to a weed-grown fish- 
pond. It is ringed about with purple loose-strife inside 
its edging of reed and sedge, and the water, ruffled by 
the wind, is bluer than the sky. 

You mount the last slope, wide corn-fields on the one 
hand, and on the other a scoop-shaped valley of mea- 
dowland, where the hares love to feed at evening. 
Presently you cross a stile, and have the waste before 
you. It is good to walk straight forward to the cliffs, 
and have the plain of the sea reveal itself inch by inch, 
until you are looking down on the turmoil of the waves 
among the tumbled rocks. Then you must choose if 
you will go east or west. Westward a luminous haze 
sweeps up from the sea over the face of the cliff, and 
the gulls and jackdaws flying in it shine dazzlingly. 
But to go eastward is the wiser plan, for only thus can 
you scan the heather with seeing eye. Here and there 
a few late orchids of palest lilac are scattered among it, 
and there are patches of golden summer gorse. Where 
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the taller growths have been burned the heather grows 
in tiny button-holes (to speak barbarously), and a score 
of insignificant flowers are just as notable. But for the 
most part these wastes belong wholly to the heather; 
and the rustle of it, as the wind goes gustily inland, 
deadens the sound of the sea, unless you stand at the 
very edge of the cliff. In narrow trodden pathways 
great bumble-bees sprawl on the short grass, drunken 
to utter helplessness with the poisoned honey of hawk- 
weed and of ragwort—the yellow “harvest-weed.” 

To discover everything in a given place, it is usually 
necessary only to be on the alert for one. And what 
better object for the eyes than the white heather, which 
brings good luck? Nor is it altogether easy to dis- 
cover, unless you be of those who give the name to 
white ling—too common here for notice. The white 
bell heather is more modest than the violet, and the big- 
gest spray is usually brought to light only when you have 
essayed to gather its insignificant visible part. A pleas- 
ant occupation is to collect a series of sprays—white, 
satin-white, rose-color, puce and purple—and wonder 
at the folly of scientific botanists, who give them but 
one name between them. And so at last you come to 
the marvelous valley which retreats from the cliffs at 
their highest point. There are many places where you 
may lie on cushioned heather. A stream runs in the 
bed of the valley; and as it prepares to fall the remain- 
ing eighty feet to the beach, the winds get under it, and 
fling it back into the air, a pillar of rainbow-tinted mist. 
You look out on the infinite sea betwixt the steep sides 
of the valley. And it were easy to fancy that you had 
come to the edge of the world, and that the blue sea, 
with the sun on it, was the Beyond you must explore. 





Racing with an Avalanche...... Wm. M. Conway...... Climbing in Himalayas 

Zurbriggen and I had no more than set foot upon the 
grass when we beheld a huge avalanche-cloud descend- 
ing over the whole width of the icefall, utterly envelop- 
ing both it and a small rock rib and a couloir beside it. 
Bruce and the Gurkhas were below the rib, and could 
only see up the couloir. He thought the avalanche was 
a small one confined to it, and so they turned back and 
ran towards the foot of the icefall. This was no im- 
provement in position, and there was nothing for them 
to do then but to run straight away from it, and get as 
far out on to the flat glacier as they could. The fall 
started from the very top of the Lower Burchi peak, and 
tumbled on to the plateau above the icefall. It flowed 
over this and came down the icefall itself. 

We saw the cloud before we heard the noise, and then 
it only reached us in a distant rumble. We had no 
means of guessing the amount of solid snow and ice 
that there might be in the heart of the cloud. The rum- 
ble increased in loudness, and was soon a thunder that 
swallowed up our puny shouts, so that Bruce could not 
hear our warning. Zurbriggen and I cast ourselves 
upon our faces, but only the edge of the cloud and an 
ordinary strong wind reached us. Our companions 
were entirely enveloped in it. They afterwards de- 
scribed to us how they raced away like wild men, jump- 
ing crevasses which they could not have cleared in cold 
blood. When the snow dust enveloped them the wind 
raised by it cast them headlong on the ice. This, how- 
ever, was the worst that happened. The snow peppered 
them and soaked them, but the solid part of the avalanche 
was, happily, arrested in the midst of the icefall. 
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Rudyard Kipling’s Jungle Book is already in its thir- 
teenth thousand in this country. 

Dr. Heinrich Hoffman, of Frankfort, who died 
recently, delighted two, if not three, generations by his 
admirable German comic picture-books for children— 
especially ‘* Struwwelpeter,” which has gone through 140 
editions and been translated into most of the languages 
of Europe. 


The publication of A Green Carnation so close on the 
heels of A Yellow Aster leads the Publishers’ Circular to 
dread a succession of unnatural flowers in the names of 
novels—a blue rose, a black sunflower, a scarlet forget- 
me-not. There are, however, already Blue Roses in 
the market. It was the title of a pretty story which had 
some vogue fifteen years or so ago. La Tulipe Noire 
was the first title in that manner. 


Miss Frances E. Willard is the third woman to have 
the right to write Doctor of Laws after her name. 
Maria Mitchell, the astronomer, and Amelia B. Edwards, 
the Egyptologist, were the others. 


Max O’Rell says: ‘ Stevenson’s Master of Ballentrz 
will live as long as the Tom Jones of Fielding.” 


Joseph Jacobs, who will have no less than six volumes 
ready for publication by the end of the year, is, as his 
name betokens, a Jew. He was born in Australia and 
educated at Cambridge, and he is of all Cambridge men 
the nearest rival to Mr. Andrew Lang for general in- 


formation. No higher testimony to his powers could © 


be asked than the fact that when Browning and Tenny- 
son died, Mr. Jacobs was chosen to write The Athe- 
nzum’s judgment on their works. 


Dr. A. Conan Doyle has taken his profession as the 
subject of a collection of stories called Round the Red 
Lamp, a red lamp being the trade-mark of the English 
country surgeon’s office. 


The catalogue of books in the British Museum, to be 
completed in 1895, will consist of six hundred large 
volumes of printed matter. The completed index will 
be a library in itself, exceeding in volume the Buddhist 
Canon, the most tremendous codex known, or anything 
else of like sort in existence. In 1900 it is computed 
that the library will contain in round numbers 2,000,000 
books, the number now exceeding 1,750,000. 


In an appreciative review of Gertrude Atherton’s 
latest book, Before the Gringo Came, Vanity Fair refers 
to a single line in one of the stories with this comment: 
“ No more pathetic line, perhaps, has been penned since 
the Bible was written, nor a truer to life.” 


Albert Sorel, the newly created Immortal, is fifty-two 
years old, and is the author of L’Europe et la Révolu- 
tion Frangaise, La Question d’Orient au dixhuitiéme 
Siécle, Madame de Staél, and Montesquieu. In 1889, 
M. Sorel followed Fustel de Coulanges as Professor in 
the Académie des Sciences, Morals, et Politiques. 


The publishers of a German novel recently did a neat 
thing in the way of advertising. They caused to be in- 
serted in most of the newspapers a notice to the effect 
that a certain nobleman of wealth and high position, 
desirous of finding a wife, wanted one who resembled 


the heroine in the novel named. Thereupon, it is said, 
every marriageable woman who saw the notice bought 
the book in order to see what the heroine is like. 


This story was told recently of Ralph Waldo Emer- 
son: On being asked by a friend what he lectured for, 
he replied: “ F-a-m-e.” ‘What do you mean by 
that ?” inquired the other. ‘“ Fifty and my expenses.” 


The American Stage is the title of an excellent port- 
folio series of portraits of leading American actors and 
actresses. It is published by the H. Sellschop Printing 
and Publishing Co. in royal way and gives reproduc- 
tions that cannot be excelled. 


It is not often, says the Boston Commonwealth, 
that a writer on any subject not strictly popular at- 
tains a popular reputation, and therefore Captain 
Mahan is to be congratulated on the astonishing success 
of his sea-power books. The writer of a book used as 
a text book, as it were, in the navies of America, Ger- 
many and Japan, and, moreover, fascinating to the 
general public, has achieved no mean success. 


Professor Robert S. Ball, F.R.S., Professor of 
Astronomy at Cambridge University and formerly 
Astronomer Royal of Ireland, thinks that all modern 
scientific research tends to the belief in the possibility of 
human existence in other worlds than this terrestrial ball 
of our own. 


Baring-Gould is engaged upon a novel which will 
deal with the district called the Causses, in Southern 
France, where the’author has recently been travelling. 


A new journal for workingmen is to be edited by Lady 
Colin Campbell. Its object is to ‘‘ teach them to think, 
and to avoid the fallacies of Socialism.” 


The poetical collection which Mr. Quiller-Couch has 
been preparing is called by him The Golden Pomp: A 
Procession of English Lyrics from Surrey to Shirley. 


Dr. John A Lanigan, author of Leisure Hours and 
also of a drama entitled The Siege of Armagh, is now 
about to publish a volume of poems under the title of 
Woodland Rambles. It will probably appear this fall. 


A story is being told that on the death recently of 
Walter Pater, the editor of a London evening paper tele- 
graphed to Oscar Wilde to ask him to supply some per- 
sonal gossip about the dead man, a friend of the ex- 
zsthete. Whereupon Mr. Wilde wired back: “ Leave 
the gossip to the jackals, not the lions, of literature.” 


Zola, being a Catholic by birth, baptism and com- 
munion, is said to he greatly annoyed that Lourdes has 
been put on the index of prohibited books by the Ro- 
man ecclesiastical authorities. He protests against 
being classed with Voltaire as an enemy of the faith, 
and avers that he has never caricatured a priest. 


Ouida deems handshaking a vulgar custom. With 
age has come to Ouida the sense of her own importance. 
She never rises from a chair to speak to anyone. Who- 
soever wishes to talk to her must seek her. 


William Michael Rossetti, a brother of Dante Gabriel 
and Christina Rossetti, will shortly resign the post of 
Assistant Secretary to the Board of Inland Revenue in 
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which he has served the British Government for forty- 
seven years. He is also an art critic, and took an 
active part in the pre-Raphaelite movement. 


Archibald Forbes’s new book, Czar and Sultan, is 
partly an original work of fiction. It is founded largely, 
of course, on his own adventures in the Russo-Turkish 
war, but he has drawn also from the correspondence of 
Macgahan and Millett, and from books which have ap- 
peared since the war. . 


M. Victorien Sardou is at present working on a new 
drama which is to bear the significant name Louis XVII. 


The present Lord Tennyson has thus far published 
nothing but a version in hexameters of the story of Jack 
and the Beanstalk. He is supposed to be very poetical, 
however, by his rustic neighbors, and some time ago an 
agricultural laborer pointed him out to a visitor, observ- 
ing: “ He carries on the business now.” 


A Warwickshire man who has lately revisited the 
scenes of his youth, which were also those of George 
Eliot’s early life, tells The Paterson Press that the nov- 
elist’s relatives are reluctant to receive literary pilgrims 
or to tell them anything about Miss Evans’s childhood, 
and that these people are ashamed to be known as kins- 
folks of that famous lady. . 


Mr. William Sharp, the English poet, who has gone 
over to the ranks of the Decadents, is a very picturesque- 
looking man, tall and broad-shouldered, with a florid 
complexion, and a fair beard trimmed in the peaked 
Spanish style. 


Professor F. J. Child’s splendid collection of English 
and Scottish Popular Ballads is nearly finished. Nine 
of its ten parts of 250 pages each are nowready. It is 
safe to predict that this work, which has taken up so 
many years of Professor Child’s life, will be as nearly 
perfect as books ever are. 


A feature of French journalism that is at once origi- 
nal and unique is the practice of each paper in sending 
around proof sheets of its news matter to its competi- 
tors. The consequence is that every paper has the 
same news, and “scoops” are, therefore, a matter of 
extreme scarcity. 


The Bookman, of London, reports that a portrait of 
Emily Bronté, the only one known, has recently been 
discovered, and has been engraved for publication. 


George Augustus Sala says: “Of course I have been 
reading Lourdes. It is an extremely clever and an ex- 
tremely repulsive book, and the opening description of 
the train full of sick pilgrims journeying to the miracu- 
lous grotto is ineffably disgusting. It is as graphically 
horrible as Goya’s Désastres de la Guerre. It almost 
rivals the Malebolgian horrors of the Inferno, only 
Dante wrote from imagination, whereas the author of 
Lourdes paints only naked, hideous, sickening truth.” 


Claude Lorraine’s Book of Truth, one of the rarest 
and most valuable books in Europe, is owned by the 
Duke of Devonshire, who is said to have refused 
twenty thousand pounds for it. It is worth about six 
times as much as the famous “ Mazarin” Bible, the 
most costly book in the British Museum. 


Miss Clara Clemens, or “‘ Mark Twain’s daughter,” as 
she is usually called, says that “papa’s” books bore her. 
“T haven’t read half he’s written,” she once confided to 
a girl friend, “and what I have read didn’t interest me 


in the least. I am so tired, too, of being noticed and 
asked to be introduced to and so forth, just because I 
am the daughter of the great American humorist. Papa 
is the nicest thing in the world as papa, but, oh, dear, I 
do wish he wasn’t famous.” 


Corrected Impressions is the suggestive title of a col- 
lection of essays written by George Saintsbury, which 
Dodd, Mead & Co. have in press. Mr. Saintsbury has 
re-examined the works of Thackeray, ‘Tennyson, Car- 
lyle, Dickens, Ruskin, Trollope, and numerous other 
great writers of the Victorian age, with the purpose of 
estimating anew, in the light of present literary opinion, 
their place in English literature. Their literary value, 
however, lies not only in the novelty of the plan, but in 
the original insight which Mr. Saintsbury has con- 
tributed to these studies. 


Catechism for Social Observation is the title of a 
book prepared by Dr. Charles R. Henderson, of the 
University of Chicago, whose Introduction to the Study 
of Dependent, Defective and Delinquent Classes last 
year attracted so much attention. The book will be 
published by D. C. Heath & Co., Boston. 


One of the poems of Thomas Bailey Aldrich’s com- 
ing volume is entitled Insomnia, and is a picturesque 
record of the “horrors of sleeplessness.” When this 
first appeared in a magazine it so deeply impressed the 
public that the poet received from many sympathetic 
strangers advertisements of sure cures for the trouble so 
graphically described. “ The amusing part’of it is,” adds 
the correspondent, “Mr. Aldrich admits that there 
never was a sounder sleeper than he.” 


Mists is the suggestive title of a new novel which is 
on the press of Dodd, Mead & Co. Its author is 
Fletcher Battershall, a writer only twenty years old, the 
son of an Episcopal clergyman in Albany. His first book, 
A Daughter of This World, showed unusual ability. 


Dr. Elliott Coues, who has nearly completed his new 
edition of Pike’s Expeditions, has just returned from a 
canoe trip of over 400 miles to the sources of the Mis- 
sissippi. He reports the making of many important 
and interesting discoveries, which will be added to his 
extensive notes. 


Dr. Grosart is editing a volume of selections from the 
works of Ben Jonson, and this will form the next 
addition to the attractive Elizabethan Library. 


Frank L. Stanton, the Georgia poet, preserves a queer 
memory of General Sherman. When the union forces 
invaded Savannah the general placed a guard at the 
house of the poet’s father, who was a northern man, 
and afterward visited him. While he was there the 
infantile poet came into the room, and Sherman, taking 
him upon his knee, said: “ This is a fine fellow, but his 
head is a heap too big.” Stanton became a “ devil” in 
a printing office and afterward a compositor before he 
began to produce the verses that have made him cele- 
brated in the South. 


The Book of the Fair, published serially by the Ban- 
croft Co. of Chicago, will, when completed, contain 
1,000 pages of text and 2,500 copper-plate engrav- 
ings, printed on heavy calendered paper. Parts III. 
and IV., recently issued, show the series is a royal 
monument of the marvels of the World’s Fair, and pre- 
sented in a way that will adequately cover all its wonders. 
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NEWSPAPER VERSE: SELECTIONS GRAVE AND GAY 





The End of it All........+. Joaquin Miller......... Independent 


The proud man, fat with the fat of the land, 
Dozed back in his silken chair ; 


Choice wines of the world, black men to command, 


Rare curios, rich and rare, 
Tali knights in armor on either hand— 
Yet trouble was in the air. 


The proud man dreamed of his young days, when 
He toiled light-hearted and sang all day. 

He dreamed again of his gold, and of men 
Grown old in his service and hungry and gray. 

Then his two hands tightened a time ; and then 
They tightened, and tightened to stay ! 


Ah me! this drunkenness, worse than wine! 
This grasping with greedy hold! 

Why, the poorest man upon earth, I opine, 
Is that man who has nothing but gold. 

How better the love of man divine, 
With God’s love, manifold ! 


They came to the dead man back in his chair, 
Dusk liveried servants that come with the light; 
His eyes stood open with a frightened stare, 
But his hands still tightened, as a vice is tight. 
They opened his hands—nothing was there, 
Nothing but bits of night. 


A Prayer beodnanieg Bliss Carman.......... The Outlook 


Lord of my heart’s elation, 
Spirit of things unseen, 

Be thou my aspiration 
Consuming and serene! 


Bear up, bear out, bear onward 
This mortal soul alone, 

To selfhood or oblivion, 
Incredibly thine own, — 


As the foamheads are loosened 
And blown along the sea, 
Or sink and merge forever 
In that which bids them be. 


I, too, must climb in wonder, 
Uplift at thy command— 

Be one with my frail fellows 
Beneath the wind’s strong hand. 


A fleet and shadowy column 
Of dust or mountain rain, 

To walk the earth a moment 
And be dissolved again. 


Be thou my exaltation 
Or fortitude of mien, 

Lord of the world’s elation, 
Thou breath of things unseen ! 


The Shamrock...... Oscar Wilde...... London Weekly Sun 


The spreading rose is fair to view, 

And rich the modest violet’s hue, 

Or queenly tulip filled with dew, 
And sweet the lily’s fragrance ; 

But there’s a flower more dear to me, 

That grows not on a branch or tree, 

But in the grass plays merrily 

And of its leaves there are but three, 
’Tis Ireland’s native shamrock. 


My country’s flower, I love it well, 

For every leaf a tale can tell, 

And teach the minstrel’s heart to swell 
In praise of Ireland’s shamrock : 

The emblem of our faith divine, 

Which blest St. Patrick made to shine, 

To teach eternal truth sublime, 

And which shall last as long as time, 
And long as blooms the shamrock. 


Oh, twine a wreath of shamrock leaves! 
They decked the banners of our chiefs 
And calmed the Irish exile’s griefs, 
Our country’s cherished shamrock ; 
The muse inspired with words of praise 
The poets of our early days, 
To write in many a glowing phrase, 
And sing in powerful, thrilling lays 
The virtues of the shamrock. 


He who has left his island home 

Beneath a foreign sky to roam, 

And in a foreign clime unknown, 
How dear he loves the shamrock. 

When on the feast of Patrick’s Day 

He kneels within the church to pray 

For holy Ireland far away, 

He feels again youth’s genial ray, 
While gazing on the shamrock. 


The brightest gems of the rarest flowers, 
That ever bloomed in Eastern bowers, 
Possess for him not half the powers 
That dwell within the shamrock; 
Sweet memories, like refreshing dew, 
The past with all its charms renew, 
The church, the spot where wild flowers grew, 
The faithful friends, the cherished few 
He left to cull the shamrock. 


Land of the West, my native isle, 
May heaven’s love upon you smile, 
And banish foes that may beguile 
The lovers of the shamrock; 
May God forever cherish thee 
In peace and love and harmony, 
And rank thee proud ’mid nations free, 
Thus pray thy children fervently 
For Ireland and the shamrock. 


Creed of the Agnostic...Elizabeth W. Fiske...Boston Transcript 


Some people think the sky is blue, 
And morn is bright with fragrant dew; 
I cannot tell! 
That earth is fair in sunset’s glow, 
That flowers are sweet; it may be so, 
I seem to love them well! 


Some people think that two and two 
Are four; I really wish I knew, 

The point to clear! 
But what is clear or dark to me, 
Since all I do, and all I see, 

May be illusion sheer? 


They talk in glowing terms of love, 

And of the heart; what may that prove ?— 
A mere machine, 

The blood’s swift flow to equalize. 

Yet wife, and child, and friend we prize, 
Sweet phantoms these, I ween! 
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Something there is, that faith they call, 
A golden chain that circles all, 
And, by God’s grace, 
Links earth with heaven, and makes life plain; 
We grope in twilight—’t were a gain 
To reach some stable place! 


And there is death, a wondrous change! 

As though a butterfly should range 
Beyond the sky! 

Another world ! I can conceive 

It might be blest could one believe. 


And the love and zeal 
Of the men who feel 


That only the best should grow. 


He sowed for others, 

All men his brothers ; 
And fair were the seeds 
Of designs and deeds 
Which with pains and care 
And in earnest prayer 

He sowed broadcast 

In the earth. At last 
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His fields were filled with the best, 


Were it worth while t ? 
phen vgein oy And earth, rain and sun did the rest. 


We own a God; the wraith we crown ; 
Is Doubt; and on a shadow-throne, A reaper, with low-bowed head, 
in vacancy, And heavy, reluctant tread, 


He sits supreme; but all is naught! 
Since I must think thought is not thought! 
And I may not be I! 


A Song of Blessing......... Frank L, Stanton......... Atlanta Constitution 
God’s blessing, gentle eyes, 

Upon you for the glance you gave to-day ; 
Low ’neath your light my heart your debtor lies, 

Striving to find some thankful words to say. 


Was forced to stand 
On his weed-spoiled land, 


Which none might reap in his stead. 


Too late repentings, 
Regrets, lamentings ! 
The crops from the seeds 
Of his evil deeds, 

To his shame and sin, 
Must be gathered in. 


He turned with pain 

From the task; but in vain 
Did he loiter, struggle, or weep. 
That which he sowed he must reap. 


God’s blessing, gentle lips, 
Upon you for a tender smile—like this ! 
His reddest rose with loveliest crimson tips 
Your parted petals, quivering with a kiss. 


In harvest, when fields were white, 

A reaper went forth in the light, 
And the radiant morn 
And the. golden corn 

Filled his soul with a strange delight. 
There was no weeping 
In his glad reaping; 
But wonder at wealth 
Which had come as by stealth— 
For his sheaves were great. 
Then his heart, elate, 
Asked the angels, Why ? 
And their low reply a 

Was heard by his ears alone— 

‘¢ Thou art reaping what thou hast sown.” 


God’s blessing, gentle hand, 
Upon your downy whiteness, and the touch 
That thrills me so! I cannot understand— 
Hands, lips, and eyes, I love you all so much! 


—t 


God’s blessings for you, dear; 

For all you are, and all that you may be; 
so : Your glance, your kiss, your smile, your touch—the mere 
Thought of you! Ah, how dear you are to me! 





A Fair King's Daughter..... Gertrude Hall..... Times-Democrat 
A fair King’s daughter once possessed 
A bird in whom she took delight; 
And everything a bird loves best 
She gave this favorite one—but flight. 


It was her joy to smooth his wings, 

To watch those eyes that waxed and waned; 
To tender him choice offerings 

And have him feed from her white hand. 


The Wanderer..Samuel Minturn Peck. .Atianta Journal 


I dream of thee the livelong day 

Till daylight ebbs in dusk away ; 

And ’neath the pale moon’s tristful ray 
My thought still flies to thee. 

I long and sigh to see thy face ; 

In every song thou hast a place, 

Each flower recalls thy winsome grace ; 
Come back, dear Love, to me. 


And every day she loved him more, 
But when at last she loved him most, 

She opened wide his prison door, 

jp Content that he to her was lost. 


Sowing and Reaping. .Marianne Farningham..Christian World 
A sower went forth to sow. 
On his cheeks was the health-lit glow 
Of the young and strong, 
And the life that is long, 
And the brain that is swift to know. 
He had no measure 
To gage his pleasure, 
But, sowing his seeds 
Of designs and deeds, 
He had little care 
Was it wheat or tare 
Which he sowed broadcast 
In the earth. At last 
Thick and strong were the seeds. 
Alas! that they were but weeds. 


Life’s pleasures all grow dull and tame ; 
More faintly glow the heights of fame, 
While o’er and o’er I call thy name 
As sea-shells sing the sea. 
For thee all sorrows I would bear, 
For thee all dangers I would dare ; 
I’d scorn a crown thou couldst not share. 
Come back, sad Love, to me. 


In gleeful pairs the swallows fly, 

And melted, too, the clouds float by, 

While brook to brook makes glad reply 
Across the fragrant lea. 

Dear Wanderer, through field and foam, 

Turn thy face and cease to roam ; 

Love’s beacon burns amid the gloam. 
Come back, lost Love, to me. 





A sower went forth to sow. 
In his heart was the faith-fed glow, 











LIBRARY TABLE: GLIMPSES OF NEW BOOKS 





The aim of this department is to give in a few lines the scope, 
object, point of view, and manner of treatment of the principal 
books of the month, so readers can tell just the ground covered 
by each, with no attempt at extended criticism. 





Biographic and Reminiscent :— 

The Sherman Letters. Edited by Rachel Sherman 
Thorndike (Charles Scribner’s Sons). The personal 
and intimate letters of Sherman, which his daughter has 
collected, are chiefly addressed to his sister and brother. 
They begin at the time he was at West Point and mark 
the progressive steps of his career throughout the most 
exciting period of our national history. Sherman’s mem- 
oirs, which have preceded these letters, have furnished 
valuable historic material, but are more complete in the 
addition of these autographic leaves. The volume, 
though a large one, is a readable one. The private 
judgments which Sherman formed of important events, 
measures and men, are in themselves interesting. Aside 
from this, his clearness, precision and the fluency of his 
style add to the charm of the book. 

The Lives of Twelve Bad Men. Edited by Thomas 
Seccombe (G. P. Putnam’s Sons). The villain has been 
the peculiar property of authors of fiction. In this vol- 
ume, however, the biographies of an even dozen of 
vicious characters are recorded and their claims to 
depravity are fully and satisfactorily explained. The 
volume contains the history of such individuals as Sir 
Edward Kelley, the necromancer (1555-95); of Matthew 
Hopkins, witch-finder (1647); George Jeffreys, the un- 
just judge; Jonathan Wild, the thief-taker ; Titus Oates, 
the perjurer, and so on. The biographies have been 
very carefully prepared, and are illustrated with a 
number of odd and interesting portraits from old prints. 

Life and Letters of Erasmus. By J. A. Froude 
(Chas. Scribner’s Sons). This series of lectures, delivered 
last year at Oxford, forms a study of the Reformation as 
it is embodied in the letters of the great scholar. Though 
abridged and condensed, the same hand is observable 
in the translation as in the connecting links of text that 
bind them together. The narration is rapid, full of 
incident and exceptional charm. The author’s object 
is to lead historical readers to a study of the writings 
of Erasmus, whom he considers the most reliable of 
guides for the entangled period of the Reformation. 

General Lee. By Fitzhugh Lee(D. Appleton). The 
author, a nephew of General Lee and a cavalry com- 
mander, contributes this life of Lee to the Great Com- 
mander series. Lee, it had been hoped, would himself 
record in his memoirs what the author has embodied 
in this volume ; but the work was put off until too late. 
His personal letters have been freely used and he has 
thus been made as far as possible “to give his impres- 
sions and opinions on most of the great events with 
which he was so closely connected.” His part in the 
campaign in West Virginia, his command of the army 
defending Richmond, together with the campaigns 
and battles leading up to Gettysburg are treated with 
considerable detail. 

Marie Burrough’s Art Portfolio of Stage Celebrities 
(A. N. Marquis & Co.). This publication presents, in 
one artistic and comprehensive collection, the portraits 
of the most noted artists who have during recent years 


found favor with the American public in drama and op- 
era. With each portrait is given a concise sketch of the 
artist’s professional career, carefully compiled from the 
most reliable data procurable, making the work valuable 
for the information it contains, in addition to its great 
interest from an artistic standpoint. The careful selec- 
tion of photographs—many of them the result of special 
sittings for this work—makes this collection chaste in 
detail, refined in quality, and worthy of admission as an 
artistic acquisition. 

Recollections of Sixteen Presidents. By Richard W. 
Thompson (Bowen-Merrill Co.). The author, evidently 
but a stripling at the time, begins his memoirs with 
Washington and ends with Lincoln. The earlier recol- 
lections are, therefore, but impressions. Washington, 
Adams, Jefferson and Madison could have been but 
shadowy personalities. With the later Presidents and 
their times he was, however, more familiar. The author 
writes from the point of view of the political historian, 
as well as of the general observer and man of letters. 
His opportunities brought him in contact with many of 
our noted men, and he was present on occasions of 
national importance which he is able to describe with 
the enthusiasm of an eye-witness. The work is in two 
handsomely printed volumes, illustrated with photo- 
gravure portraits of our presidents. 

Travel and Adventure :— 

Chinese Characteristics. By Arthur H. Smith 
(Fleming H. Revell Co.). A residence of twenty-two 
years among the Chinese was not long enough to give 
the author the feeling that he had yet fathomed the 
character of the Chinaman. What he essays to do in 
this volume is simply, therefore, to study the peculiari- 
ties of the people without drawing any final conclusions. 
He writes most entertainingly of their faces, their aston- 
ishing economy, their industry even in old age, their 
disregard of time and accuracy, their flexible inflexibility, 
their contempt of foreigners, their indifference to com- 
fort, their want of public spirit, and their contradictory 
ways in general. The book is in its second edition, 
and to those whose interest has been excited by Oriental 
happenings of late, the observations of this long-time 
resident among the Chinese will commend themselves. 
Mr. Smith is a close student of human nature, and in 
his labors in China was brought into close contact with 
the people. His style is clear and enlivened by many 
apt and spicy anecdotes. 

Making of the Ohio Valley States (Scribners). By 
Samuel Adams Drake. This subject the historian con- 
siders under three divisions or epochs: The Conquest 
of the West, covering early explorations and settlements 
to the time of the Pontiac War, in 1763; The Advance 
in the West to the Treaty of Greenville, 1795; and 
Progress in the West, a survey of events from the fall 
of the Irdquois to the formation of the States and the 
crystallizing into present conditions. It is interesting 
throughout and well illustrated. 

The Voyage of the Liberdade, by Captain Joshua 
Slocum (Roberts Brothers), records an adventurous trip 
by a Yankee skipper, who, coasting along the Brazilian 
coast, lost his vessel on the sands, and constructed a 
“jury ” boat—a cross between a Cape Ann dory and a 
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Japanese “sampan”—in which to make a voyage of 
some 5,000 miles back to North America. The boat 
was thirty-five feet long and seven and a half wide. In 
this somewhat rude affair the captain and his crew passed 
many thrilling adventures through stormy seas, past 
dangerous reefs and amid dangers of many kinds. The 
narrative is that of a Yankee skipper versed in the artof 
telling yarns—a most readable and romantic little morsel 
for the adventurous. ; 

Six Months in the Sandwich Islands. By Isabella 
Bird Bishop (G. P. Putnam’s Sons). In Mrs. Bishop’s 
volumes of travel the reader will find a constant and an 
admirable effort to entertain and to instruct. She is an 
observer of customs, of all the little details that mark the 
differences of habit which exist among races. She 
inquires into their industries, their sports and pastimes, 
notes the oddities of language, peculiar phases of human 
nature and social custom, all of which make up the 
most excellent reading when pleasantly combined with 
the trivial byplay of personal experience. This seri- 
ousness forms the underlying value of her book upon 
the Sandwich Islands. It is brimful of careful observa- 
tion and interesting facts. 

The Story of South Africa (G. P. Putnam’s Sons). 
By George M. Theal. A fair, truthful history, without 
fear or prejudice, of the Cape Colony, Natal, Orange 
Free State, South African Republic, and all other terri- 
tories south of the Zambesi. The work contains much 
valuable historic matter from the author’s larger history 
of South Africa, while the sociologic side of the subject 
gives the result of observations made during many 
years’ residence in the country. The maps and illus- 
trations add greatly to the value of the work and make 
it well worthy of its place in The Stories of the Nation 
Series. 

The Mountains of California. By John Muir (The 
Century Co.). Those who would learn something of 
the structural wonders of the Sierra Nevada, the snows, 
the glaciers, the forests, and the rocks of the Pacific 
Coast will delight in Professor Muir’s volume. Scientific 
in general, the book is not overweighted with such mate- 
rial, but is rather a popular treatise, abounding in fine 
bits of description and opening up a series of delightful 
pictures of transcontinental life. In many instances 
they are the records of an enthusiastic explorer; at 
others the poetic discoveries of a naturalist. 

The Pearl of India by Maturin M. Ballou (Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co.), is an answer to the questions pro- 
pounded to the traveller by his friends as to the most 
interesting of all the places he had seen. He answers 
unreservedly that none appeals more to the artist, the 
botanist, or those of delicate appreciation generally than 
Ceylon, the gem of the Orient. “The climate,” he 
writes, “is equable and most delightful; though the 
temperature is exceptionally high, it is, in fact, perpetual 
summer.” He discourses upon the delights of living in 
such a land, of its topographic position, its resources, 
its historic connections and traditions, its cities and their 
people, the wild life of the forests, and the domestic sur- 
roundings, habits, and dress of the natives, and a myriad 
intimate details of equatorial life in general. 

Across Asia on a Bicycle, by I. G. Allen, Jr., and 
William L. Sachtleben (The Century Co.), is a narrative 
of a journey which will be familiar to readers of the 
Century Magazine. Their journey occupied a few days 
short of two years. During that time they travelled 


over 15,000 miles. They took some 2,500 photographs, 
many of which adorn the pages of the book. The 
writers met with many novel and some rather startling 
adventures. Their mode of progress was a decided 
novelty wherever they went, and, as a consequence, they 
were able to collect many singular and unique bits of 
information about the Oriental nations. Their interview 
with Li Hung Chang has the additional interest of ap- 
propriateness at the present time. 

Glimpses of Unfamiliar Japan, by Lafcadio Hearn 
(Houghton, Mifflin & Co.), gives the reader a searching 
view of Japanese life by a sympathetic and keen ob- 
server. Henry Norman and Matthew Arnold have pre- 
ceded him with accounts which cover some of the same 
ground. It has been reserved, however, for Mr. Hearn - 
to penetrate further into the inner life of the people, 
and to record at some length their peculiar folk-lore. 
These traditions are preserved in the second volume. 
In the first we have charming descriptions of customs 
and impressions of travel, couched in the glowing lan- 
guage of the author, which of itself is a suitable setting 
for these Eastern pictures. He writes thus of strange 
Buddhist festivals, of visits to the ancient shrines and 
temples where no white man had before penetrated, of 
sacred groves, of the mystic Lake Sakusa, and of wan- 
derings over unfrequented paths among picturesque 
and novel surroundings. There is a poetic charm in 
travels of this kind. It makes the volumes readable 
wherever the book may by accident be opened. 

Political and Sociologic :— 

Woman’s Share in Primitive Culture. By Otis Tufton 
Mason (Appleton & Co.). In this first volume of the 
Anthropologic Series the author studies the beginnings 
of woman’s work in the earliest society. ‘“ Division of 
labor began with the invention of firemaking, and it was 
a division of labor based upon sex. The woman stayed 
by the fire to keep it alive, while the man went to the 
field or the forest for game.” From this woman is most 
interestingly studied as the food-bringer, the weaver, 
the skin-dresser, the potter, the beast of burden, the 
jack-at-all-trades, the artist, the linguist, the founder of 
society, and the patron of religion. 

Costume of Colonial Times. By Alice Morse Earle 
(Scribner). The material for this dainty and interesting 
compilation was found in old letters, wills, inventories of 
estates, court records, and in eighteenth-century news- 
papers, hundreds of which have been carefully examined 
and noted. Inthe form of an alphabetic glossary the 
quaint articles of colonial dress are described with many 
delightful bits of gossip and glimpses of the historic lore 
of the time. The binding and lettering of the cover are 
in harmony with the delightful interior. 

City Government in the United States. By Alfred R. 
Conkling (Appleton). The uprising of the American 
citizen, as shown in the recent revolts against boss rule 
and ring rule and the formation of nonpartisan organi- 
zations for better municipal government in many cities, 
render the appearance of this book peculiarly oppor- 
tune. The author describes the different departments 
of the chief municipalities, their methods, and the past 
or present abuses. His clear presentation of his theme 
is illustrated by references not only to the various 
American cities, but also to London, Paris, Berlin, 
Birmingham, and Glasgow, all of which he has 
visited, and whose charters he has studied in the 
presentation of this volume. 














OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES AND HIS LIFE WORK* 





Oliver Wendell Holmes, known all over the world 
for his literary work, died at his home, 296 Beacon 
street, Boston, at 12:15 o’clock on Sunday, October 7th. 
Heart failure was the immediate cause of death, though 
he had slowly been failing for the past four or five years. 

Dr. Holmes, poet, philosopher, wit, scholar and phy- 
sician, was born in a quaint old gambrel-roofed house 
in Cambridge, Mass., a city renowned alike in history 
and in literature, August 29, 85 years ago. The old 
house was torn down not many years ago. During the 
revolution it was for a time headquarters for the American 
army, and for generations was one of the sights of Cam- 
bridge. The Holmes family was of good old Puritan 
stock, and served its country well during the struggle 
for freedom. The father of the poet, the Rev. Abiel 
Holmes, D. D., was a graduate of Yale, and in his day 
a well-known Cambridge clergyman and a historian as 
well. The first attempts at a history of this country 
were made by him in his American Annals. He was 
twice married, and his second wife, after whom the dis- 
tinguished son, who was the third of five children, was 
named, was a daughter of Oliver Wendell. 

The future eminent man, as soon as he was old 
enough, was sent to the school of Dame Prentiss, a 
sunny-natured body who always kept rods displayed, 
but seldom, if ever, used. Later he became a student at 
schools in Cambridgeport, and among his classmates were 
Alfred Lee, Margaret Fuller and Richard Henry Dana. 
When fifteen he was sent to Phillip’s Academy at An- 
dover for preparation for entrance to Harvard, which 
institution he entered, and graduated from in 1829. 

While in college Dr. Holmes did his first writing. 
He was a contributor to one of the college periodicals, 
and delivered an original poem at the commencement 
exercises. ‘The year after his graduation, it being pro- 
posed to destroy the glorious old frigate “ Constitution,” 
then lying at the Charleston Navy Yard, he wrote his 
celebrated protest, which was published in a New York 
paper and copied all over the land. So vigorous was it 
and so intense its patriotism that it created a popular 
storm which saved the old ship from the despoiler. 

After leaving college Dr. Holmes gave one year to 
the study of law, but deserted legal study for that of 
medicine. A period of more than two years of instruc- 
tion at home was followed by a sojourn in Europe. He 
made tours in England and Scotland and parts of the 
Continent, and was for nearly three years in Paris. In 
1836 he received his first degree, that of M. D., and 
the same year he published his first volume of poems at 
Boston. The book contained forty-five pieces, quite a 
number of them being among those he wrote while 
studying law at Cambridge. In 1839 he was appointed 
to the chair of anatomy and physiology in Dartmouth 
College. The following year he married a daughter of 
J adge Charles Jackson, of the Massachusetts Supreme 
Court, and not many months later resigned his profes- 
sorship in order to devote himself to practice in Boston. 
In 1847 he was appointed professor of anatomy and 
physiology at Harvard, succeeding Dr. John C. Warren, 
which chair he filled until 1882, when he resigned, and 
was at once named professor emeritus. 





* Kansas City Star. 


About the same time that he was named to a chair at 
Harvard, Dr. Holmes became a lyceum lecturer. Several 
of his medical dissertations had previously won prizes, 
and in 1838 three of them were published together at 
Boston. This was his first volume of a scientific nature. 
Many others, and all of them standard, followed during 
the ensuing years. Several of them were republished in 
1883 under the title of Medical Essays. 

When the Atlantic Monthly was started in 1857, Dr. 
Holmes was one of the first contributors, and by many 
has been deemed the most brilliant of the notable galaxy 
of writers who have made that periodical famous. Less 
than a year ago Dr. Holmes, in an interview, spoke thus 
of this period of his life: 

“« My literary work really began, you know, with the 
starting of the Atlantic Monthly. Up to that time I 
had been a hardworking professor, and indeed I kept 
on being a professor until about ten years ago. I had 
published a volume of poems, but until 1857 that was 
all. But when the Atlantic started Lowell came to me 
and thought I could write something, and as I wanted 
more money than I got from my professorship (for Har- 
vard professorships were very poorly paid in those days) 
I began to write the Autocrat at the Breakfast Table. 
I hadn’t any more idea of what it would turn out in the 
end than anybody else had. But the public seemed to 
like it, and I wrote more and contributed to every num- 
ber of the Atlantic all that year; and then the next 
year they offered me a considerably larger amount of 
money to write for every month of that year, and I wrote 
The Professor at the Breakfast Table. 

‘“‘T remember I had a big blotter on my desk and I 
used to jot down on that ideas as they came into my 
mind. After a while I had covered that blotter all over 
with little notes. One day Freeman Clark was in here 
and asked me for a piece of that blotter, and I tore it 
off and gave it to him. But a good deal I wrote just 
as it came into my head when I sat down to write.” 

The Professor at the Breakfast Table was followed 
after an interval by The Poet at the Breakfast Table, 
and each of the three series of papers on its completion 
in the magazine was published in book form, the dates 
of issue being respectively 1859, 1860 and 1872. In 
addition to this triple series and his medical lectures and 
treatises and the novel, Elsie Venner, Dr. Holmes also 
published a second novel, The Guardian Angel, and the 
following prose writings: Soundings from the Atlantic, 
a collection of, essays; Mechanism in Thought and 
Morals, Memoirs of John Lathrop Motley and Ralph 
Waldo Emerson, A Moral Antipathy, Our Hundred 
Days in Europe, and his last serial, Over the Tea Cups, 
published in 1891. 

Of all his works the most popular is probably his 
Autocrat at the Breakfast Table. Among his most favored 
poems are The Wonderful One Hoss Shay, The Cham- 
bered Nautilus, Sun and Shadow, The Voiceless and 
The Moral Bully. His life was one of intense activity, 
and those who knew him only as a poet and satirist 
would be surprised to scan the long list of his medical 
writings and find how much he has contributed to purely 
scientific literature. With his lectures and essays his 
works on medicine constitute more than twenty volumes. 
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MAGAZINE REFERENCE FOR OCTOBER, 1894 





Art and Decoration 


British Etching : Fred. Wedmore. Frank Leslie’s Pop. Mo. 
Flower Drawing and Painting......... The Art Amateur. 
COM THESE o.oo scion bikin bx ws Sede The Art Amateur. 
In a Roman Atelier: By Theo. Tracy..... F. L. Pop. Mo. 
Japanese and Chinese Porcelains: Saburo Arai. Lippinc’t’s. 
National Gallery, London............ The Art Amateur. 
Old Dutch Masters: Paul Potter: Timothy Cole.Century. 
Summer School at Shinnecock Hills ...The Art Amateur. 


Biographic and Reminiscent 


A Playwright’s Novitiate: Miriam C. Harris... . Atlantic. 
Aubrey de Vere: Geo. E. Woodberry.......... Century. 
Autobiographic Sketch: Geo. Wm. Curtis. . Cosmopolitan. 
Bryant, the Poet of Nature: F. F. Emerson. .N. E. Mag. 
David Bennett Hill: Harold Parker..Munsey’s Magazine. 
Edmund Clarence Stedman: Royal Cortissoz....Century. 
Kaiser and His Family: Henry W. Fischer. ...Munsey’s. 
Kossuth and Hungarian Nationality. ....... Chautauquan. 
. Cosmopolitan. 
McClellan and His ‘* Mission” : Maj. -Gen. j. B. Fry. Cent. 
Mr. Dana of the Sun: Edward P. Mitchell. .McClure’s. 
Poe in New York: Richd. H Horne and others . Century. 
Recollections of Stanton under Johnson: H. L. Dawes. Atlan. 
Retrospect of an Octogenarian: Geo.. E. Ellis... Atlantic. 
Samuel Longfellow: Oscar Fay Adams..New. Eng. Mag. 
Sketch of Asaph Hall.......... Popular Science Monthly. 
Superstitions of Great Leaders: By Cap. H. Smith. F.L.P.M. 
The Children of the Stage: Arthur Hornblow. . Munsey’s. 
The Real Edwin Booth: Edwin Booth.......... Century. 
The Vanderbilts: R. H. Titherington......... Munsey’s. 


Li Hung Chang: G. T. Ferris. 


Educational Topics 


Aims of Child Study: E. W. are .. Educa. Review. 
Bicentenary of University of Halle: A. V. W. Jackson. E.R. 
College Debating: Carl Vrooman......... ..... Arena. 
Folk-Speech in America: Edward Eggleston. . .Century. 
German Boarding Schools: J. E. Russell. -Educa. Rev. 
Illiteracy in the United States: J. H. Blodgett. Edu. Rev. 
Mental Training: W. G. Jordan...New Science Review. 
Middlebury College: Clarence E. Blake..New Eng. Mag. 
Recent School Legislation: Wm. B. Shaw....Edu. Rev. 
Studies of Childhood: James Sulley, M. A..Pop. Sc. Mo. 
Teaching Greekas a Living Language: J. Gennadius. . . For. 


Professional Training of Teachers: M. V. O’Shea.P. S. M. 

The New Education: Prof. Joseph Rodes Buchanan. Arena. 

The Primitive Child: Dr. Louis Robinson...N. A. Rev. 

Unity of Educational Reform: C. W. Eliot....Edu. Rev. 
Literary Criticism 


* Commercial Bookbinding: Brander Matthews.. .Century. 
Disraeli’s Place in Literature: Fred. Harrison... .Forum. 
Literary Chicago: Moses P. Handy........... Munsey’s. 
Newspaper Press of Europe: H. R. Chamberlain. . Chaut. 
Poetry and Science: William H. Hudson..Pop. Sci. Mo. 
The Legend of King Arthur: Margaret Field. .Munsey’s. 


Miscellaneous Matters 


Barberries: F. Le Roy Sargent....Pop. Science Monthly. 
Cramp’s Shipyard, and the U. S. Navy...F. L. Pop. Mo. 
Drought Fires: Felix M. Oswald...... No. Amer. Review. 
Famous Rivalries of Women: Gertrude Atherton. . . Lipp. 
Has Oratory Declined? Hon. Henry L. Dawes. ..Forum. 
Localized Virtue: Felix L. Oswald.......... Lippincott’s. 
Palmer Cox’s Brownies on the Stage: Ben Teal. McClure’s. 
Prejudice Against Foreign Phrases: Lucy C. Bull. .N.A.R. 
Tunisian Tints and Tones: Henry Haynie..Cosmopolitan. 


Political Questions 


British Parliament: John W. Burgess...... Chautauquan. 
Building a State in Apache Land: C. D. Poston. Overland. 
China and Japan at War: Wm. E. Griffis. ..Chautauquan. 
Ely’s Socialism and Social Reform: Prof. Hadley. . Forum. 
In the Hospital: J. West Roosevelt.......... Scribner’s. 
Issues of the Coming Elections.. North American Review. 
Is the British Empire Stable? F. H. Geffcken.... Forum. 
Municipal Problems of London: Lord Mayor. No. Am. Rev. 
Naval Military Pigeon Service.................. Outing. 
Naval Needs of the Pacific: Irving M. Scott... . Overland. 
Qught the Senate to be Abolished: E. Von Holst... Monist. 
Railroad Travel in Englandand America: H. G. Prout. Sc’b. 
Reason Why the Republic May Endure: C. W. Eliot. Forum. 


Reorganization of Personnel of Navy: W. McAdoo.N.A.R. 
Significance of the Japan-China War: Michitaro Hisa. For. 
The Peril of the Treasury: Hon. G. S. Boutwell.N. A. Rev. 
The Railway War: Henry J. Fletcher.......... Atlantic. 
The Transatlantic Mails: J. H. Heaton, M.P...N. A. Rev. 
Religious and Philosophic 
Astronomy and Religion: Sir Ed. Arnold..No. Am. Rev. 
Buddhism and Christianity: Paul Carus......... Monist. 
Catholic Church and Saloon: Archbishop Ireland.N. A. R. 
Church and Economic Reforms: Rev. C. Zimmerman. Arena. 
Echoes of Parliamentof Religions: PrinceWolkonsky . Cent. 
Ok ee ee Se ee Monist. 
Philosophy of Sterne: Henry Childs Merwin.... Atlantic. 
Scientific and Industrial 
Astronomy of the Incas: Jean du Gourcq.. .. Pop. Sci. Mo. 
Can Railroad Rates be Cheapened? H. T. Newcome. For’m. 
Development of Railroads in United States..Chautauquan. 
Fluorescence and Phosphorescence.. New Science Review. 
Inoculation Against Snake Poison: H. J. W. Dam..McCl. 


In the Psychic Realm: B. O. Flower........ Arena. 
Man and Men in Nature.......... .... Atlantic. 
Mathematical Consciousness : Mary W. Calkins. Educ. Rev. 
Nature of Motion: Major J. W. Powell. . Monist. 
Nature of Thought: Thomas Whittaker... ... Monist. 
Occult Science in Thibet: Heinrich Hensoldt, Ph. D.. Arena. 
Principles of Conservation of Energy: E. Mach . Monist. 
Recent Knowledge of the Moon’s Surface: E. Holden. McCl. 
Science at Beginning XIX. Century........ Chautauquan. | 


Telegraphy Up to Date: Geo. J. Varney... . Lippincott’s. 
The Building of a Breakwater: H. Babson. New Eng. Mag. 
The Capture of Niagara: E. J. Edwards...... McClure’s, 
What is Electricity?............... New Science Review. 
Women Workers in Glass: Polly King. . Art Interchange. 
Sociologic Discussion 
A Social Reformer: Henry Latchford........... Arena. 
Fundamental Beliefs in My Social Philosophy: Prof. Ely. Fo. 
Funeral Customs of the World: J. H. Long. Pop. Sci. Mo. 


Plutocracy’s Bastiles: B. O. Flower............. Arena. 
Some Lessons from Centenarians: By J. M. French. P.S.M. 
The Contented Masses: Octave Thanet......... Forum. 
The Half-blood Indian: F. Boas....... Popular Sci. Mo. 


The Land Question: A Woman’s Symposium.... Arena. 
The Needed Profession: J. Lindsay Reid..No. Am. Rev. 
The Renaissance of Woman: Lady Somerset..N. A. Rev. 


The Unemployed: A Symposium. . . Arena. 
Sport and Recreation 
A Rocky Mountain Goat Hunt................. Outing. 
oo ee ee ee ee Outing. 
bore TTT eT Outing. 
Golf in the Old Country: Caspar W. Whitney..Harper’s. 
Lenz’s World Tour A-wheel............... .... Outing. 
Prenatal Influence: Sydney B. Elliot, M.D....... Arena. 


Social Life in England in XVII. Century. .. Chautauquan. 
The Football Situation: Eugene L. Richards. Pop. Sci. M. 
With the Squirrels in Brown October............ Outing. 
Travel and Adventure 

Across Asia on a Bicycle: Thos. G. Allen, Jr. .Century. 

A Robbery on the French Coast: A. Castaigne. Century. 
A Russian Holy City: Isabel F. Hapgood...... Atlantic. 
A Southern Woman’s Study of Boston: F. A. Doughty. Fo. 

At Hakata: Laicadio Hearn............ 0s. Atlantic. 
Gleanings in Carlyle’s Country: H. C. Shelly. N. E. Mag. 
Iberville and the Mississippi: Grace King...... Harper’s. 

La Certosa in Val d’Ema: Grace E. Channing. F. L. P. M. 
Lahore and the Punjaub: Edwin Lord Weeks. ..Harper’s. 
Lenox: George A. Hibbard................. Scribner’s. 
Life on the Boulevards: T. B. Preston. ....Chautauquan. 
Montgomery: Capital of Confederacy: W. Ballou. F.L.P.M. 
Rehoboth and Attleboro: Geo. Randall..New Eng. Mag. 
Tarahumari Dances and Plant Worship: C. Lumholtz. Scrib. 
The American Champagne District: L. J. Vance. P. Sci. M. 
The Medizval Towns of England............. Adlantic. 
The Streets of Paris: Richard Harding Davis. . . Harper’s. 
The Vigilance Committee of 1856: A. B. Paul. Overland. 
Under the Peak of Teneriffe: By H. Paul. .F. L. Pop. Mo. 
West African Folklore: Col. A. B. Ellis... Pop. Sci. Mo. 
Where the Teak-wood Grows: Marion M. Pope. Century. 





























BOOK LIST—WHAT TO READ; WHERE TO FIND IT 
Biographic and Reminiscent 
Character Studies: Frederick Saunders: Thomas Whittaker, cloth...... 2.2... 0... ce cc cee eee ee ence $1 00 ifa 
Diary of Anna Green Winslow: Ed. by Alice Morse Earle: Houghton, Mifflin & Co., cloth........... I 25 
Familiar Letters of Henry David Thoreau: Ed. by Frank B. Sanborn: Houghton, Mifflin & Co., crown 8vo. 1 50 
Famous Leaders among Men: By Sarah K. Bolton: New York: T. Y. Crowell & Co................ I 50 
James Henry Chapin: George Sumner Weaver, D. D.: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, clotk, 12mo............ I 50 
John Brown and his Men: Richard J. Hinton: Funk & Wagnalls Co., 12mo, cloth...........:...... I 50 
Life and Letters of Erasmus: Jas. Anthony Froude: Charles Scribner’s Sons, cloth.................. 2 50 .]- 
Life of Blessed John Gabriel Perboyre, Priest: John Murphy & Co., Baltimore....................-- I 00 
Life of Frances Power Cobbe: By Herself: Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 2 vols., cloth ................. 4 00 
Life of Mary Monholland: By a Member of the Order: J. S. Hyland & Co., Chicago, cloth........... I 00 
Memoirs of the Duchesse de Gontaut: Dodd, Mead & Co., cloth, gilt top...... 2.2.0.2. ..........0005 5 00 
Reginald Heber: Bishop of Calcutta: Arthur Montefiore: Fleming H. Revell Co., cloth............ ; 75 
Reminiscences of a Portrait Painter: G. P. A. Healy: With illustrations: McClurg, 12mo, 221 pages.... 1 50 
Sherman Letters: Ed. by Rachel Sherman Thorndike: With portraits: Scribner’s, 8vo................ 3 00 
Educational Discussion 
Children’s Second Reader: Ellen M. Cyr: Ginn & Co., cloth, illust.............. 0.0... cece eee eee 45 
Dialogus de Oratoribus: Tacitus: Edited by Charles Edwin Bennett: cloth......................... 40 
Elements of Algebra: William J. Milne: American Book Co., cloth........... 0... 60... ce cece cues 60 
English Grammar for Common Schools: Robert C. Metcalf: American Book Co., cloth.............. 60 
English Grammar, Spelling, and Letter Writing: G. H. Smithdeal: J. W. Randolph & Co., 12mo, cloth. 1 oo 
Extraits Choisis: Paul Bourget: Edited by A. N. V. Dale: Ginn & Co., cloth...................... 85 
Geschichten aus der Tonne: Theodor Storm: Edited by Chas. F. Brusie: Ginn & Co., cloth.......... 
Homer’s Odyssey, Books V.-VIII.: Edited by B. Perrin: Ginn & Co., cloth.....................4.. I 50 
Practical Lessons in Fractions by the Inductive Method: F. N. Sloane: D. C. Heath & Co., 12mo, clo. 40 
Roman Pronunciation of Latin: Frances E. Lord: Ginn & Co.,cloth........ 2... 0.2... 00.0.0 0.005. 40 
School English: George P. Butler: American Book Co., 1894: 12mo, cloth....................005. 75 
Systematic Science Teaching: E. G. Howe: International Education Series: Appleton, 12mo, cloth..... I 50 
Essays and Miscellanies 
Art of Illustration: C. H. Spurgeon: New York: Wilbur B. Ketcham............. by dig one Sdn aby ean I 00 
Books and Plays: Allan Monkhouse: J. B. Lippincott Co., :2mo, cloth................ 0.2.0.0 e eee I 50 
Corrected Impressions: Essays by George Saintsbury: Dodd, Mead & Co., crown 8vo................ I 50 
Essays, Biological and Geological: Thomas H. Huxley: Appleton, 12mo, cloth..................... 1 25 
Miniatures and Moods: G. S. Street: Imported by C. Scribner’s Sons, 16mo, buckram............... I 25 
| Sorrow and Song: Coulson Kernahan: J. B. Lippincott Co., 12mo, cloth................. ape eB, a8 I 25 
Fiction of the Month 
A Bad Lot: Mrs. Lovett Cameron: J. B. Lippincott Co., cloth............ 0. cc cece cece ce ces eee eees I a0 
A Flash of Summer: Mrs. W.-K. Clifford: D. Appleton & Co., r2mo, cloth.......... 0... 0.000 ceee I 50 
A Gs Cees: TD. Reena GT, SI, FOI nnn inc ec is rc cs veer ivccscvvcces 75 
A Husband of No Importance: Incognito Library: Putnam, 24mo, limp cloth...................... 50 
A Mild Barbarian: Edgar Fawcett: D. Appleton & Co., paper. ............ . ccc ee cece cece ee eee 50 
A Saint: Paul Bourget: Trans. by K. P. Wormeley: Roberts: 12 illustrations: 12mo, parchment paper.... 1 00 
All Along the River: M. E. Braddon: Cassell Publishing Co., paper..................0..... 020055 50 
Brother against Brother; or, War on the Frontier: Oliver Optic: Lee & Shepard, cloth............... I 50 
Catherine De Medici: By H. de Balzac: Trans. by K. Prescott Wormeley : Roberts, 12mo, half russia... 1 50 
Chase of St. Castin: Mrs. Catherwood: Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 16mo............ 20... 0.2... 0005. I 25 
Coeur d’Alene: Mary Hallock Foote: Houghton, Mifflin & Co., cloth............ 2... ...0.. 0..05. I 25 
Czar and Sultan: The Adventures of a British Lad: Archibald Forbes: Scribner’s Sons, 8vo, cloth. .... 2 00 
Danvi’s Folks: Rowland E. Robinson: Houghton, Mifflin & Co., cloth.............. ...... ae 
Jolly Good Times To-day: Mary P. Wells Smith: Roberts Bros., cloth.............. 0... 0.2. 00005. I 25 
Little Miss Faith; a Country Week at Falcons-Height: Grace Le Baron: Lee & Shepard............. 75 
Matthew Austin: W. E. Norris: J. B. Lippincott Co., r2mo, cloth................ 0.0.0. cece eeees I 00 
Miss Hurd: An Enigma: Anna Katharine Green: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, paper.....................- 50 
Old Celtic Romances: Translated by P. W. Joyce: Macmillan, crown 8vo, cloth.................... I 25 
On Cloud Mountain: A Novel: Frederick Thickstun Clark: Harper & Bros., 8vo, cloth, ornamental.. 1 00 
Peak and Prairie: From a Colorado Sketch Book: Anna Fuller: G. P. Putnam’s Sons,cloth........... I 00 
Quits! The Baroness Tautphoeus: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, cloth, 2 vols............ 0.2... 02.00 eee ee. 2 50 
Ravenshoe: Henry Kingsley: Charles Scribner’s Sons, cloth, 2 vols., 16mo, each.................... I 00 
Richard Dare’s Venture: Edward Stratemeyer: The Merriam Co., illustrated, cloth.............. eee + 
Round the Red Lamp: A. Conan Doyle: Appleton & Co., 12mo,cloth.......... 2.2... 0.0. ....0005 I 50 
Sweet Clover: A Romance of the White City: Clara Louise Burnham: Houghton, Mifflin & Co....... 1 25 
The Cook and the Captive: Charlotte M. Yonge: Thomas Whittaker, cloth......................... I 25 
The Great Cattle Trail: Edward S. Ellis: Porter & Coates, cloth, 1zmo...... ............. 0... .04. I 25 
The Kingdom of Coins: A Tale for Children of all Ages: J. B. Gilman: Illust. by Merrill: Roberts, small 4to. 60 
The Little Lady of the Horse: Evelyn Raymond: Roberts Bros., cloth..................0.0.220005 I 50 
The Medicine Lady: L. T. Meade: Cassell Publishing Co., paper. .... ............ .c cece cceene cece 50 
The Old Old Story: Rosa Nouchette Carey: J. B. Lippincott Co., cloth............... ...... 0.045. I 00 
‘The Sea Wolves: A Novel: Max Pemberton: Elarper & Bros... ... 2220. ween ccccccceccee cocces 50 
The Trail of the Sword: Gilbert Parker: D. Appleton & Co., paper, 50 cents; cloth.................. I 00 
When London Burned: A Story of the Restoration Times: G. A. Henty: Scribner’s, 8vo, cloth........ I 50 


Young West: A Sequel to Looking Backward: Rabbi Schindler: Arena Publishing Co., paper, 50c.; cloth. 1 25 
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Historic and National 


Growth of the English Nation: Katharine Coman and Eliz. Kendall: Flood & Vincent, cloth......... $1 00 
History of the United States Navy from 1775 to 1894: Edgar S. Maclay, A. M.: Appleton, illust., cloth.. 3 50 
Making of the Ohio Valley States 1660-1837: Samuel Adams Drake: Charles Scribner’s Sons, cloth.... 1 50 
The Swiss Confederation: Sir Francis Ottiwell Adams: Macmillan & Co., 12mo, cloth ................ 2 50 
Venice: Story of the Nations: Alethea Wiel: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, cloth.................0....0005. I 50 
Literary Criticism 
Childhood in Literature and Art: Horace E. Scudder: Houghton, Mifflin & Co., cloth................ I 25 
Chronological Outlines of American Literature: Selden L. Whitcomb: Macmillan & Co............... I 25 
From Chaucer to Tennyson: Henry A. Beers: Flood & Vincent, cloth...... 2.2.2... 0.0... 0.000045. I 00 
Introduction to Shakespeare: E. Dowden: Imported by C. Scribner’s Sons, r2mo, cloth .............. I 00 
Lamps of the Temple: Eloquence of the Modern Pulpit: T. W. Handford: Laird & Lee............. 50 
Poetry of the Month 
In Sunshine Land: Poems for Young Folks: Edith M. Thomas: Houghton, Mifflin & Co., bound ...... I 50 
Intimations of the Beautiful, and Poems: Madison Cawein: G. P. Putnam’s Sons ................... I 50 
Lincoln’s Grave: Maurice Thompson: Stone & Kimball ......... 2.2.2.2... cee eee ecw eee eee I 00 
Narragansett Ballads, with Songs and Lyrics: Caroline Hazard: Houghton, Mifflin & Co............. I 00 
Poems and Lyrics of Nature: Edited by Mrs. E. Wingate Rinder: Scribner’s, 8vo, uncut edges...... .. 75 
Poems: New and Old: William Roscoe Thayer: Houghton, Mifflin & Co.......... 0.0.0.0 0..000.... I 00 
Songs for Little Children: Eleanor Smith: Milton Bradley Co., 16mo, cloth......................... 1 25 
Songs from Vagabondia: Bliss Carman and Richard Hovey: Copeland & Day...................... I 50 
Studies in Folk-Song and Popular Poetry: Alfred M. Williams: Houghton, Mifflin & Co .............. I 50 
The Coronation Hymnal: A. J. Gordon, Arthur T. Pierson: Fleming H. Revell Co., 8vo, cloth......... 75 
The Flute Player, and other Poems: Francis Howard Williams: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, cloth........... I 00 
Vashti, a Poem in Seven Books: John Brayshaw Kaye: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, cloth.................. I 25 
Political Questions 
British Freewomen: Their Historical Privilege: Charlotte Carmichael Stopes: Scribner’s.............. I 00 
City Government in the United States: By Alfred R. Conkling: D. Appleton & Co.................. I 25 
Problems of the Far East: Japan, Korea, China: Hon. Geo. N. Curzon: Longman’s, cloth........... 6 00 
Relation of Taxation to Monopolies: E. R. Johnson: Amer. Acad. of Political and Social Science, paper. 25 
Representation and Suffrage in Massachusetts, 1620-1691: Geo. H. Haynes: Johns Hopkins Press, paper 50 
The Boss: Art of Governing American Cities: Henry Champernowne: George H. Richmond, cloth.... . I 25 
Religious and Philosophic 
Arminianism in History; or, The Revolt from Predestinationism: Geo. L. Curtiss: Cranston & Curts..... go 
Bible, Science and Faith: Rev. J. A. Zahn: John Murphy & Co.... ...... 0.0... eee ee ee eee eee I 25 
Christianity and the Roman Government: E. G. Hardy, N. Y.: Longmans, Green & Co., 12mo, cloth.. 1 50 
Dogmatic Theology: Vol. III. Supplement: William G. T. Shedd, D.D.: Scribner’s, 8vo, cloth........ 4 00 
Illustrations from the Sermons of Alexander Maclaren: Edited by J. H. Martyn: Macmillan, 12mo, cloth. 1 25 
Our Bible; How it Has Come to Us: Rev. R. T. Talbot, M. A.: Thomas Whittaker................. 50 
Philosophy and Development of Religion: Otto Pfleiderer, D.D.: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 2 vols., cloth.... 5 00 
Talks to Children about Jesus: By Mrs. G. E. Morton, Baltimore, Md.: R. H. Woodward & Co........ I 00 
The Belief and Worship of the Anglican Church: A. C. Knowles: George W. Jacobs & Co............ 50 
The Heresy of Cain: George Hodges: Thomas Whittaker, cloth..................0...0 0... c eee cuee I 00 
The Heroic in Missions: Rev. Augustus R. Buckland: Thomas Whittaker, cloth..................... 50 
The Johannine Theology: George B. Stevens, Ph.D., D.D.: Chas. Scribner’s Sons, 8vo............... 2 00 
The Origin of the Pentateuch in the Light of Ancient Monuments: H. A. White: Johnson Pub. Co...... 2 00 
The Power of an Endless Life: Rev. Thomas C. Hall: McClurg & Co., r2mo, 190 pages............. I 00 
The Religion of the Future: D. J. Burrell: American Tract Soc., 12mo, cloth....................... I 25 
Treatise on Ecclesiastical Heraldry: J. Woodward: The Christian Literature Co., 12mo, cloth......... 10 00 
Scientific and Industrial 
An Introduction to Comparative Psychology: C. Lloyd Morgan: Scribner’s Sons, 8vo................ I 25 
Apparitions and Thought-Transference: Frank Podmore: Scribner’s Sons, cloth...................... I 25 
Electricity at the World’s Columbian Exposition: J. P. Barrett: R. R. Donelley & Sons Co., cloth... .... 3 00 
Electricity, Electrometer, Magnetism and Electrolysis: G. Chrystal: Macmillan & Co., 4to, boards. 1 60 
From the Greeks to Darwin: Development of the Evolution Theory: Henry F. Osborn: Macmillan & Co. 2 00 
Fundamental Probiems: Dr. Paul Carus: Open Court Publishing Co., paper, 5oc.; cloth............... I 00 
Ventilation and Warming of Houses, Churches, etc.: E. H. Jacob: E. & J. I. Young & Co., 16mo,cloth.. 3 00 
Physical Laboratory Manual for Schools and Colleges: H. N. Chute, M.S.: D. C. Heath & Co......... 80 
Race and Language: André Lefévre: International Scientific Series: Appleton, 12mo, cloth............ I 50 
Simple Experiments for Science Teaching: J. A. Bower: E. & Y. B. Young & Co., 12mo, cloth........ I 00 
Text-Book of Anatomy and Physiology for Nurses: Diana Clifford Kimber: Macmillan & Co., cloth.... 2 50 
Travel and Adventure 
Among the Tibetans: Isabella Bird Bishop: Fleming H. Revell Co., cloth.......................... 1 50 
Corner of Cathay: Studies from Life Among the Chinese: Adele M. Fielde: Macmillan........ heipapiete 3 00 
Florida Sketch Book: Bradford Torrey: Houghton, Mifflin & Co., r2mo, cloth.............. 0.0.0.0... I 25 
Glimpses of Four Continents: Duchess of Buckingham and Chandos: Dodd, Mead & Co., ere cloth . 3 50 
Glimpses of Unfamiliar Japan: Lafcadio Hearn: Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 2 vols., 8vo. 4 00 
John Bull & Co.: Max O’Rell: Charles L. Webster & Co., cloth........ oo a 
Pictures from Bohemia; Drawn with Pen and Pencil: J. F. Baker: Fleming H. Revell Co., -» 12mM0, , cloth. . 3 20 
Polar Gleams with Maps and Many Illustrations: Helen Peel: McClurg, 8vo ....................... 2 §0 
Primer of Assyriology: A. H. Sayce, LL.D.: Fleming H. Revell, cloth................ 0.0... .. 0005. 50 
Six Months in the Sandwich Islands: Isabella Bird Bishop: G. P. Putnam’s aaed cloth, illustrated . 25 
The Pearl of India: Maturin M. Ballou: Houghton, Mifflin & Co., cloth. ‘ Seer et ae 
Three Years of Arctic Service: Adolphus W. Greely: Scribner’s Sons, "SAREE DTS PoE ean e 5 00 








OPEN QUESTIONS: TALKS WITH CORRESPONDENTS 





Correspondents are invited to make full use of this column on 
all literary questions, which will be answered as far as we may 
be able. Answers and comments will be gladly received. 





92. Positivist Calendar: Will you kindly tell me the names 
of the months in the Positivist Calendar.—Kalendar, Erie, Pa. 

[This calendar consists of thirteen lunar months, 
named respectively for Moses, Homer, Aristotle, Ar- 
chimedes, Cesar, Paul, Charlemagne, Dante, Gutten- 
berg, Shakespeare, Descartes, Frederic, and Bichat. | 


93. Pen and the Press: Can you tell me where I can finda 
poem entitled The Pen and the Press? I think the last line is 
‘‘ These invincible brothers, the pen and the press.”—P. H. B., 
Denver, Colo. 

[See The New York Speaker, page 393, Sheldon & 
Company, New York. | . 





94. Life of Solomon: Can you inform me of a life of the Bible 
Solomon ?—Hebraist, Exeter, N. H. 

[The biographies of Solomon consist mostly of 
sketches in the biblical cyclopedias, but little being 
published in separate volumes. See McClintock & 
Strong’s Cyclopedia, 11 pages under Solomon; Miller’s 
Lectures on Solomon (London, 1838); Stanley’s His- 
tory of the Jewish Church, Vol. II., pp. 184 seq. ; 
Scripture Characters, by Thos. Robinson, 2 vols. (Lon- 
don, 1841), Vol. II., pp. 492-510; Niemeyer, Charak- 
teristen der Bibel, Vol. IV., pp. 562 seq.; Bertheau, 
Zur Israelit Geschichte (Gottingen, 1842), pp. 318-325 ; 
Furnivall:—Adam Davy’s Five Dreams, etc. (In early 
English text, Society’s Pub. No. 69.)] 





95. Dickens and the Sabbath: Did Charles Dickens ever 
write any article or essay on the proper way of keeping the Sab- 
bath ?—Sabboz, New Orleans, La. 

[A brochure by Dickens appeared with the title Sun- 
day under Three Heads, by Timothy Sparks, illustrated 
by Phiz, in 1835. This was about the time the first 
number of Pickwick was published. Sir Andrew Ag- 
new, M.P., was then agitating the rigid observance of 
the Sabbath, and this quip of Dickens in answer to it, 
was prefaced by a sarcastic dedication to the Lord 
Bishop of London. The pamphlet is now very rare, 
and is highly prized by collectors. } 





96. Man Disavows Me: Can you inform me as to the author- 
ship of the bitter lines: 


‘Man disavows and Deity disowns me ; 
Hell might afford my miseries a shelter.” 
—Query, New York City. 

[The lines quoted are the opening verses of the third 
stanza of Lines Written During a Period of Insanity, 
by Wm. Cowper. The poem was written in 1763, when 
the poet was suffering from one of the insane attacks 
to which he was subject at intervals during the greater 
part of his life.] 


97. George Meredith: Please inform a reader how long 
George Meredith has been writing, and with what work he was 
introduced to the public?—S. O. R., Rochester, N. Y. 

[George Meredith has been writing for the public for 
forty-three years. His Poems appeared in 1851, and 
his first novel, The Shaving of Shagpat, in 1855.] 


98. St, Nicholas: Please inform me when the publication of 
St. Nicholas was begun ?—M. W. B., South Orange, N. J. 


[The first number was issued in November, of 1873.| 





99. A Trip through Europe: Kindly tell me through ‘‘ Open 
Questions,” the best course of reading preparatory to taking 
a trip through Europe.—Judith, Nashville, Tenn. 


[This question covers so much ground that it is diffi- 
cult to answer properly in a few lines. First map out 
your general line of travel, get all suggestive literature 
from the tourist companies, with their references to best 
guides, Baedecker’s or Bradshaw’s, then read the best 
books on the separate countries. Hare’s, Bayard Tay- 
lor’s, and Henry M. Field’s travels are good. If you 
will kindly make your question a little more specific 
we may be able to help you. ] 





100. Fruit and Vegetable: Kindly inform me what is the 
distinction between these two.—Minerva, Waukegan, Mich, 

[It is impossible to draw any unvarying line between 
these two, for the terms are used indiscriminately. Per- 
haps one may say that fruit is eaten raw, while vegeta- 
bles are cooked before coming to table, but cabbage, 
apples, and others are eaten both raw and cooked. Bo- 
tanically speaking, the term “ fruit” is strictly applied 
to the mature pistil or ovary with the seeds in its inte- 
rior. The pea, bean, pumpkin, squash, and cucumber, 
though always regarded as vegetables, are true fruits. 
Other vegetables are various parts of plants: turnips 
and parsnips are enlarged roots, potatoes are swollen 
underground branches, spinach and kale the whole 
plant, onions thickened fleshy leaves, cabbage thick 
clusters of leaves protecting the central growing point, 
and Brussels sprouts are clusters protecting side branches. | 





ANSWERS FROM CORRESPONDENTS 


41. Longest Word: The following has been received as the 
latest, and the last, on this subject. It comes from Germany, 
and contains seventy-seven letters. It runs thus: 

‘¢ Exclusivitatsherrenschneidermeistermusterlieferungsanstalts- 
oberaufsichtskasse.” 

This condensed cyclopzedia means in English: ‘‘ The treasury 
of the directorium of the establishment for furnishing patterns to 
master-tailors making clothes for exclusively living gentlemen.” 





72. Chatterton’s Fame: The poem for which the lines are 
quoted is Chatterton, by Albert Hardy, and is as follows: 


CHATTERTON. 
‘¢ Like as a raindrop in whose crystal heart 
One sees the colors of the rainbow gleam, 
So, if we rend the veil of dark despair, 
Which overhung the poet, he shall seem, 
Perchance, to those whose natures are attune 
To music in the mighty raging sea, 
Or, in the thrush’s call unto his mate, 
A problem, but half solved, yet he’ 
Shall fascinate and sway us by his power, 
Revealed as in a mirror’s backward turn, 
Our handsome boy, first poet, cynic, sage, 
In whose hot blood the fires of passion burn, 
In after ages men have praised his name; 
For only when life’s light went out came fame.” 


—Subscriber, New York City. 





86. Fill the Bumper Fair: The words of this song are writ- 
ten by Thomas Moore, and appear in his Irish Melodies. It 
was set to music by Sir John Stevenson, and can be secured in 
any first-class music store.—F. P. R., New York. 
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NOTED HEALTH RESORTS: HOT SPRINGS OF ARKANSAS 





Some Misconceptions Corrected. 

The fame of Hot Springs, the health resort of Arkan- 
sas, is rapidly spreading, although already great. Tales of 
its wonderful benefit to invalids, and of the great oppor- 
tunities which the natural resources of the surrounding 
country offer to men who work either with their hands 
or with their brains, have reached the ears of thousands 
as far east as New York, as far west as San Francisco, 
and to many others even across the seas in both direc- 
tions. As a health resort Hot Springs is now a worthy 
rival of Denver, of St. Augustine, of Carson City, and 
of many other health resorts, especially where they are 
located among th® pines. 
cently came from Hot Springs remarked in a whisper, 
though with great significance, “ A sort of little Ameri- 
can Carlsbad.” 

This by way of introduction to information that con- 
cerns what is usually the most important factor in the 
upbuilding of a health resort and of a new section of 
country. The railroad which brings new citizens to a 
certain section is surely an important part of such a 
community. Apropos of this, it seems that the Hot 
Springs Railroad, which terminates in the City of 
Springs, has for some time been an object of war be- 
tween the capitalists, who, aware that it is a valuable 
property, have been struggling to possess it. It seems 
that though only twenty-two miles in length, extending 
as it does from Malvern to Hot Springs, it is one of the 
best paying railread properties in the country; that it 
absolutely controls the gorge of the Washita River lead- 
ing from the Ozark mountains up to the Springs; that the 
earnings of the road are enormous, and that for these 
reasons the property has been coveted by capitalists. 

Now, however, comes the interesting news that a 
capitalist, G. A. J. Milair, President of the Southwestern 
Pacific Company, an all-around railroad man, who 
makes a success of everything that falls to his push and 
energy in managing, has obtained control. The nego- 
tiations were completed in Chicago, and it seems that 
the price Mr. Milair paid for the road is over $1,000,- 
ooo. There is no doubt that this purchase is one of 
the most important railway “deals” in the history of 
Arkansas. The fact that the road has fallen into the 
hands of Mr. Milair is surety for the fact that the 
county of Hot Springs will be developed and pushed to 
the extent which its natural resources justify. Even as 
it is, the city of Hot Springs has doubled its resident 
population in the last ten years, while the number of 
annual visitors during the same time has been increas- 
ing enormously. The ingenious and speculatively in- 
clined, coming from the East and having crossed the 
Mississippi into Arkansas, have paused there, and 
pausing, have remained. They have found abundant 
opportunities for new work and new wealth. In the 
same way miners, farmers and business men from the 
West have wound their way in canvas-covered wagons 
into Arkansas, and woodmen from the North, learning 
of the great forest wealth of the State, are flocking 
there, and in all cases finding plenty of work. Further- 
more, certain portions of Arkansas surpass any section 
in the United States for healthfulness of climate, fertility 
of soil, and the ease with which not only a livelihood 
but competence and wealth may be acquired by the 
poor and industrious of any nationality. 

Mr. Milairis abundantly equipped for the improvement 
of the region in question. He has control of much of the 
country through which passes the transportation prop- 
erties of the Southwestern Pacific Company. These 
land interests in Arkansas and the Southwest are un- 


A famous physician who re- 


rivaled in timber and mineral wealth. One large tract 
in Arkansas that Mr. Milair and his friends have ac- 
quired for early development, is richly endowed with 
extensive pineries, large areas of ash, oak, hickory, 
gum, cypress and holly, and contains vast natural de- 
posits of valuable marls, chalks, fire-clay, kaoline, soap- 
stone, slate and white sand, invaluable in making fine 
pottery and glassware. 

It is obvious, with these facilities already at hand, 
together with the thorough familiarity with the South- 
west possessed by President Milair, that his company 
may soon become a potent factor in populating and de- 
veloping this section, which, according to government 
surveys, is teeming with natural wealth, and needs only 
the application of intelligence, capital and publicity to 
cause it to become a land, if not literally of “ milk and 
honey,” yet a land which in this practical age will cer- 
tainly attract the thousands seeking locations for happy 
homes amid natural affluent surroundings. 

Just at this season, when the question of furnishing 
work for the unemployed dominates, it is interesting to 
note what this particular section surrounding the city of 
Hot Springs has to offer as an inducement to the toiler, 
as well as to the capitalist. Hot Springs itself has a 
population of 13,000, contains the United States Sani- 
tarium, has three daily papers, five weeklies and three 
monthlies, together with public schools, churches, and 
generous accommodations for the hundreds of invalids 
who come there to recover health. The climate is sim- 
ply delightful, and mefits all the praise that has been 
bestowed upon it as an alleviator of pulmonary diseases, 
as well as those having rheumatic and cutaneous affec- 
tions. The city is situated in a deep ravine, and from 
the surrounding hills gush a hundred springs, some of 
them having a temperature of 150 degrees, which have 
united to make the place a sort of American Lourdes. 
The railway running parallel with the valley of the 
Washita has on either side a continuous pine forest in- 
terspersed with hard woods. These forests are now 
being cut ona rapidly increasing scale, the daily product 
of the mills being nearly 4,000,000 feet. The forests 
of cypress are being worked in the same way, thus offer- 
ing employment to thousands of workers. Besides 
pines and cypress, the forests contain oak, black wal- 
nut, hickory, red elm, maple, yellow poplar, red cedar, 
beech, sycamore, butterwood, sassafras, persimmon, 
locust, wild cherry, cottonwood, and many other trees 
used in commerce. 

The industries of the district consist principally of 
the manufacture of cottonseed oil, flour and meal, lum- 
ber, leather, cotton and woollen goods, wagons, tobacco 
and cigars, all of which show that the manufacturer 
stands a good chance of success in that district. The 
region also abounds in mineral wealth, such as gold, 
zinc, copper, iron, marble, mineral paints and salts. 

The agricultural products of the county consist chiefly 
of cotton, tobacco, wheat, Indian corn and oats, and 
both the farmer and the farm-hand who have failed in 
other parts of the country ought to make a livelihood 
here. The soil is extremely productive, being alluvial 
and needing but little fertilization. The average wages 
of the farm-laborer are $18.50 a month, or $12.50 with 
board. Finally, the rivers and lakes abound in fish, and 
the hunter is offered plenty of game by way of turkeys, 
ducks, partridges, quails and prairie hens. It is worthy 
of note that as the development of Arkansas thus far is 
owing almost entirely to the coming of railroads, the 
acquisition of the Hot Springs railway by Mr. Milair 
will tend to bring to that section a competition, an incen- 
tive and a life equally to the farmer, the manufacturer, 
and the laborer, which should in the near future add 
materially to its advancement. 











NAPOLEON ON LOVE: FROM AN OLD MANUSCRIPT 





In the year 1815, when Napoleon was about to set 
out on his last journey, he collected a number of manu- 
scripts and letters, and, placing them into a strong box, 
labeled the latter “‘ To be handed over to Cardinal Fesch 
and nobody else.” Cardinal Fesch, his relative, took 
the box with him to Rome, and in the year 1830 died 
without ever having opened it. His Vicary, Abbé 
Lyonnet, possessed himself of the unexplored treasure 
and set about to sell it to the highest bidder. The 
Count of Ashburnham secured the papers at a round 
sum and in the year 1880 lent them to Prince Napoleon, 
better known as Plon-Plon, who, as was his wont, for- 
got to return them. Frederick Masson, the well-known 
litterateur, has now procured part of the manuscript, 
just published in book form by the Merriam Co. 

Napoleon’s Essay on Love is in form of a dialogue 
between himself and his intimate friend, Des Mazis. 
The conversation, as stated in the manuscript, took 
place in the year 1791, when the embryo Emperor and 
statesman was an unknown lieutenant, garrisoned at 
Valenco. Des Mazis at the time was serving the King 
of France in a similar capacity. Both young men were 
fast friends. Here follows the most significant and, it 
may be added, the only interesting passages. 

Des Mazis—You ask what love is? Does your con- 
stitution and organization differ from those of other 
people that you do not know it.by instinct ? 

Napoleon Bonaparte—I am not looking for a defini- 
tion of the term love. I have been in love myself, and 
the reminiscences of that constitution are yet strong 
enough to make metaphysical explanations on your part 
quite superfluous. I really think love does more harm 
than—but to cut it short, it would be a benefit to hu- 
manity if Providence weaned us from this abomination 
and liberated the world of its influences. 

Des Mazis—You want to see love abolished—do you 
not know that our very existence would be threatened 
by such a calamity ? 

Napoleon Bonaparte—Your ardor carries you too far, 
passion intoxicates you. Do not look upon me with 
irritation, with wrath; pray, answer me one thing, why 
is it that you flee the circles now which you frequented 
before this wild passion took hold of you? What has 
become of your regular labors and studies? Why do 
you neglect your relatives, your friends ? 

Des Mazis—Ah, Monsieur, I have ceased to care for 
my usual occupation, for society. I was only vegetat- 
ing before I knew what love is. Now, when I awake 
in the morning, I do not ask myself: Why am I alive, 
what is this life good for? No, the first sunbeam 
striking my face tells me of my sweet Adelaide in morn- 
ing dress. I feel that she is thinking of me, that she is 
smiling at me—but you make fun of my feelings. 

Napoleon Bonaparte—The all-important cares which 
weigh on your soul, and still more the excessive zeal 
with which you report on your condition, appear ridicu- 
lous to me. What curious illness has befallen you? I 
know there would be no use in calling reason to your 
rescue! In your delirious condition you will not only 
close your ears to the advice of a friend ; you will think 
contemptuously of reason itself. I admit what you say, 


namely, that the male sex, king of the world by the 
grace of its prowess, by its gifts for invention, its genius 
and other natural accomplishments, delights in bearing 
chains of a weakening passion and in subjugating itself 


to a being, superior in body than in brains. My cold- 
ness, I admit, does unfit me for the post of coping with 
the reasonings of one suffering from the malady called 
love. Now, let us suppose that Adelaide leaves you for 
fifteen days—what would youdothen? And if another 
endeavor to please her, whom you considered your 
chattel, how unhappy you would be! And God knows 
how many hundred other petty things might throw you 
into hysterics! It is an accepted thing with people in 
love to pass the night without sleep, to leave the table 
without having partaken of refreshments. Their blood is 
boiling. ‘They walk around with unsteady step, with 
looks half lost in the contemplation of an imaginary 
horizon. Poor knight, you call that happiness? But 
if it should now become necessary for you to shoulder 
arms in the defense of the country, what then? Would 
you be able to fulfill your duties? Would it be wise to 
place the fate of thousands into the hands of one 
addicted to crying, one who is alternately unhappy, or 
crazed according to the whims of the third person? 
Would anybody intrust a secret of State to a man not 
having a will of his own ? 

Des Mazis—These are words without meaning! 
What have I to do with your State and its secrets ? 

Napoleon Bonaparte—Ah, there we have the conse- 
quences of your carryings on. A heart debilitated by 
allurements, a soul unconscious of its duties toward the 
State, toward co-workers and toward society. You 
have neither virtues nor strength. A single look, a 
handshake, a kiss—and you care naught for the troubles 
in which your fatherland is concerned, for the bad 
opinion your friends have of your conduct. But let us 
consider love only in regard to its influence on society. 
The truth of the matter is, that our soul, born free and 
independent, is liable to become enslaved and accept 
the dictum, that man has a right to individual happiness, 
and that, to achieve happiness, we can do pretty well 
aS we please. Instead of listening to the voice of our 
heart we regard that of our prejudices; and we make 
its dictations the basis of all our social arrangements 
and regulations. Strength is the one law prevailing in 
the animal kingdom, conventionality rules the human 
world and the common folks must subscribe to it. 
Equality is thrown to the dogs; the reigning and the 
oppressed classes formed themselves. Religion under- 
took and promised to comfort the miserable, robbed of 
their patrimony, and in the end bound and gagged 
them. ‘That was the beginning of the rule of the par- 
sons, which probably will never come to anend. Itis 
not pleasant to look at things that way, but you will 
grant our present condition is faithfully described. 
Furthermore it is legitimatized: the very silence on 
this point proves it so. Whoever lives in a world, thus 
constructed, does his duty toward himself and toward 
humanity only, when at all times ready to serve the 
State, the commune. And now, Des Mazis, will you 
persist in engaging your heart, your soul, in such petty 
service, grovelling at the feet of a woman? Will you 
persist to speak contemptuously of your duty toward 
humanity? ‘Think of your honor and subjugate this 
love! If you do so, death will snatch you from your 
post while everybody about you is lamenting, because 
all love you, because all honor you, because all are your 
vassals, who call you father. * * * * 

Here the manuscript suddenly leaves off. 














